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Chats with the Editor 


ISCONSIN as territory and state has taken part in five 

\ x / wars. Two of these conflicts—the Mexican War and the 
Spanish-American War—were on too small a scale or 

lasted too brief a time to affect very deeply the political, economic, 
and social life of the state. But during the other three—the Civil 
War, World War I, and now, World War II— 

Wisconsin changes took place very rapidly, and nearly every 
at War citizen of the state was vitally concerned. Perhaps 
a comparison of Wisconsin’s experiences in these 

three wars may help us better to understand the present conflict. 
Let us look first at the army. In the Civil War, Wisconsin 
sent some 82,000 men into military service, about one out of 
every ten people in her population. Of these 82,000 men, only 
11,000 (13 percent) were drafted. There was a state draft in 
November, 1862, and four federal drafts from 1863 to 1865. Any 
man between twenty and thirty-five could be drafted, as well as 
any unmarried man between thirty-six and forty-five. The draft 
was administered by federal authorities, and a man could secure 
exemption from service by furnishing a substitute or, for a time, 
by paying $300. There was widespread resistance to the draft. 
Men “skedaddled” from the state; boats leaving Milwaukee for 
Canada were searched for draft dodgers. A serious draft riot took 
place at Port Washington, and there would have been others at 
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Milwaukee and West Bend if troops had not been used to main- 
tain order. During the Civil War, the draft was more valuable in 
causing men to volunteer than in actually raising troops. 

In the first World War, Wisconsin sent nearly 120,000 men 
and women into service, more than 90,000 of them (75 percent) 
through the draft. The federal authorities anticipated trouble 
over the draft, but the use of draft boards composed of local 
citizens and the fact that all men between twenty-one and thirty 
were required to register at the first call removed the causes for 
dissatisfaction which had operated during the Civil War. Some 
timid souls in Milwaukee were fearful of Wisconsin’s large German 
population and hysterically suggested stationing federal troops 
along the northern border of Illinois. But as a matter of fact 
Wisconsin was the first state to complete registration for the draft, 
and the only violence was a good-natured scuffle between two 
young men of German descent over which one would register 
first. General E. H. Crowder, who had charge of the draft, wired 
the Badger State’s Governor Philipp: “I have come to expect the 
impossible of Wisconsin.” 

In the present war we do not yet have official figures on Wis- 
consin’s contributions, but a reasonable guess would put about 
300,000 of our men and women in the armed services, or one out 
of every ten in the population. Perhaps at least 75 percent of 
them have been provided by selective service. 

It is encouraging to see that we do learn something from our 
war experiences. Thus the Civil War draft was poorly conceived, 
put into effect with hesitation, and clumsily administered. The 
World War I draft was better run in every way, and the selective 
service of today’s conflict was set up and operating fourteen months 
before we were even formally at war. If we are forced to wage 
another war some day, we shall probably begin it with a national 
service law giving the government much stricter control of all 
manpower. 

During the Civil War, the réle of the state was emphasized in 
organizing the army, and Wisconsin raised fifty-six regiments which 
fought as separate units. Thus we are still proud of the record of the 
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“Tron Brigade,” which was composed of three Wisconsin regiments 
with others from Michigan or Indiana. Wisconsin men were 
trained in Wisconsin camps, some 70,000 troops at Camp Randall 
in Madison.. At first they were equipped by the state, officered as 
the state saw fit, to some extent hospitalized by state efforts, and 
had their dependents taken care of by a state grant of $5.00 monthly 
for each soldier’s family. All of this was changed in the two 
World Wars, in which men from the state have rarely served 
together. The one exception is Wiscunsin’s National Guard, which 
in both wars has been concentrated in the Thirty-Second or “ Red 
Arrow” Division. But the huge, complex technological operations 
of modern warfare in general demand that state lines and loyalties 
be ignored in running an army. 

In the Civil War, Wisconsin’s 82,000 men suffered about 12,000 
fatal casualties. In other words, one out of every seven men who 
served lost his life. Only one-third of those who perished were 
killed in action or died from wounds; the other two-thirds were 
lost by disease. In World War I, of the 120,000 men and women 
from Wisconsin who served, nearly 4,000 lost their lives, or one 
out of thirty. Only 1,800 of these (about 45 percent) were killed 
in action or died from wounds. Though medical science did rela- 
tively well, the influenza epidemic was a chief factor in causing 
deaths from disease to stand at 15.1 per 1,000. In the present war 
Wisconsin has thus far (unofficial estimates to April 15) lost 
1,850 men and women out of about 300,000 in service, or one 
out of 160. Of these, 996 or more than one-half have been killed 
in action or died of wounds. Deaths from disease have run at 
only 0.6 per 1,000 as compared with 15.1 per 1,000 in World 
War I, largely because of blood plasma, sulpha drugs, and better 
medical practice. But 318 men and women have been killed in 
plane crashes and 110 in motor vehicle accidents, these two cate- 
gories accounting for 23 percent of the total deaths. 

To sum up, however, thus far the modern Wisconsin soldier 
has been much safer than his predecessors. In the Civil War one 
out of 7 who served died; in World War I, one out of 30; and 
in the present conflict thus far, one out of 160. 
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Two aspects of the home front are interesting to examine in 
the light of previous wars—production and public opinion. In the 
Civil War, Wisconsin first became a great agricultural state, raising 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat, two-thirds of which were exported 
from the state. This production record was second only to the 
larger state of Illinois, and was attained despite the lack of man- 
power, because of the introduction of improved farm machinery 
such as the McCormick reaper and the Case threshing machine 
and because of the work of women and children. A Green Bay 
paper of 1864 reported that “The sturdy, muscular German and 
Belgian women plow and sow and reap with all the skill and 
activity of men; and we believe are fully their equals in strength. 
If need be, they will even go into the pineries and do logging.” 
Other industry was not so important as agriculture, though during 
the last years of the war a logging and lead mining boom de- 
veloped, and farm machinery manufacture, tanning, pork packing, 
and brewing made considerable advances. 

In World War I, Wisconsin increased its food output by 25 
percent, as well as furnishing ships, armament, munitions, and 
other war supplies. The War Industries Board under Bernard 
Baruch began the same kind of control of production through 
priorities that we find today. In fact, the only new control in the 
present conflict is that of rationing and fixing price ceilings for 
consumer goods. 

For World War II we do not have figures to show adequately 
the great production job being done on Wisconsin’s home front. 
We do know, however, that 1942 was the greatest crop year in 
the state’s history with production (in value) 31 percent above 
1941 and 17 percent above the best previous year which was 
1919. We know, too, that Wisconsin is a great arsenal for the 
world, for between June, 1940, and September, 1943, major wat 
and facility contracts amounting to $3,507,019,000 were placed 
in the state. Despite manpower shortages, there were 312,700 
wage-earners in state manufacturing esablishments in 1942 as 
compared with 200,000 in 1939. 

The most outstanding differences on the home front are found 
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in the field of public opinion. Since the Civil War took place a 
long time ago, we are inclined to think that all the North was 
agreed upon the justice of the Union cause. This was not true, 
and Wisconsin had many copperheads and Southern sympathizers. 
In fact, Edward G. Ryan of Racine, later to become an honored 
chief justice of our Wisconsin Supreme Court, in 1862 spoke out 
strongly against President Lincoln, condemned him as a dictator 
for suspending the writ of habeas corpus and for imposing military 
censorship, and blamed the Republican abolitionists for the war 
as much as the Southern Democratic hotheads. The Ryan Address 
was called a Bible of Copperheadism by some, but was praised by 
many Wisconsin people. The draft riots, real and threatened, are 
only one other example of discontent on the Wisconsin home 
front in that war. 

Probably most of you reading these lines remember Wisconsin’s 
divided opinion in World War I. The elder La Follette held that 
the war was being fought for the armament and munitions “ inter- 
ests” in the United States. When the “Lusitania” was torpedoed 
without warning by a German submarine, he said we should pay 
no attention but simply keep our citizens from traveling on British 
munitions boats. The elder La Follette represented much Wisconsin 
opinion, and referendums on whether we should go to war were 
held in three Wisconsin cities—Monroe, Sheboygan, and Mani- 
towoc—shortly before war was declared. They all voted over- 
whelmingly against our entrance into the war—in Manitowoc with 
1,460 votes against and only 15 for. No wonder, then, that one 
Wisconsin senator and nine of her ten congressmen voted against 
the declaration of war in April, 1917! 

Once war had been declared, though, Wisconsin supported it 
loyally in every action. But she did insist on freedom of expression, 
and when super-patriots began to use illegal methods, Wisconsin 
voters rebelled. This is the true explanation of why Wisconsin sent 
Victor Berger of Milwaukee, an avowed Socialist and pacifist, to 
Congress even though he had been indicted under the Espionage 
Act. Wisconsin revolted against the silliness of damning every- 
thing German—music and art and even cooking—and against the 
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mob violence of painting barns yellow, of realistically threatening 
to hang a man alleged not to have bought enough bonds, and of 
parading an old woman around the village square in a lion’s cage 
because she was said not to have helped the Red Cross. 

How different is all this today. We have minor annoyances, it 
's true—the tired patriots among us who, often incited by a certain 
newspaper, patronize black markets for gasoline and beefsteak, 
declare all rationing unnecessary, and object to price ceilings at a 
time when they are making more money than usual from their 
products. Yet there is almost unanimity in the state on the necessity 
for fighting this war and on the desirability of getting on with it. 

The other wars we have fought did accomplish something. The 
Civil War showed all our sectional and ethnic minorities that they 
could not leave the Union peacefully, and there has been no 
real attempt at secession since. It did not solve the Negro question 
and, of course, could never do so for that is a job for the home 
front in time of peace. World War I did defeat Germany and 
save us from the threat of a hostile power in control of the other 
shore of the Atlantic. It did not solve the problem of war or 
the problem of equitable distribution of economic goods, the two 
great questions of our time. They are, again, the jobs of the home 
front in time of peace. The present war has already saved us 
from the very real danger of German and Japanese aggression. 
Will it help lead to some kind of world organization to keep the 
peace? Will it lead to an increase of world trade and a better 
economic life for more people? You who read these words will 
have as much to say about these questions as anyone fighting in 
Italy or over Germany or in the South Pacific. For the home 
front largely decides what results a war shall have. 
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The Finns of Wisconsin 


By JOHN I. KOLEHMAINEN 


succumbed to a powerful and contagious “American fever.” 

In the 1860's a small number of Finnish farmers, fishermen, 

and miners living in Norway joined the fairly well-established 
overseas movement emanating from Vadso, Vardo, Alten, Ham- 
merfest, and Troms6. During the following two decades the flow 
of emigrants from Finland proper as well as from the boundary 
regions along the Tornio and Muonio rivers separating the country 
from Sweden swelled rapidly; by 1893 nearly 40,000 Finns had 
applied for overseas passports.’ Forty years later the aggregate 
number of emigrants to the New World had risen to more than 
350,000; large and flourishing Finnish settlements appeared in 
Michigan, Minnesota, the New England and the Pacific Coast states. 
The settlement of Finnish folk in Wisconsin was almost in- 
evitable, situated as it was between Michigan and Minnesota, states 
ranking first and second respectively in the number of foreign-born 
Finns, and traversed across its northern border by the Duluth, 
South Shore, and Atlantic Railroad whose energetic and persuasive 
colonization agent for many years was the widely-known Finn, 
J. H. Jasberg. Indeed, by 1900 there were 2,198 Finns in the 
state, a number that ten years later had increased to 5,705, a growth 


T= PEOPLE of Finland, like other Europeans, long ago 





JOHN I. KOLEHMAINEN is associate professor of history and government 
at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. He received his Ph.D. at Western 
Reserve University in 1937, and wrote a thesis on the “History of the 
Finns in the Western Reserve.” His contributions on several phases of 
Finnish immigrant history have appeared in the Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Ohio historical quarterlies, and more recently in Common Ground 
and Slavonic and East European Review. We are sure the readers will 
enjoy Dr. Kolehmainen’s splendid sketch of one of the state’s minority 
groups, which has been somewhat neglected in the recording of Wisconsin 
history. 


1The number of Finns in the United States before 1860 was insignificant; the Finnish 


element in the colonization of New Sweden, as is well known, quickly lost its national 
identity. 
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of more than 160 percent; the figure for 1920 was 6,757 and for 
1930 it was 5,724. By 1940 the Finnish foreign-born population 
had declined to 4,715. These Wisconsin Finns were not widely 
dispersed. Only thirteen of the state’s seventy-one counties ever 
had more than 100 foreign-born Finns: Douglas, Iron, Bayfield, 
Ashland, Price, Milwaukee, Clark, Vilas, Kenosha, Oneida, Lincoln, 
Waushara, and Marinette. Three counties, Douglas, Iron, and Bay- 
field, accounted for more than one-half, and they together with 
Ashland and Price for two-thirds of Wisconsin’s total Finnish 
population in the years since 1910. The geographical distribution 
of these Finnish populated counties reveals their proximity and 
suggests their debt to the dense Finnish settlements in Michigan 
and Minnesota as well as in Illinois (especially Waukegan and 
Chicago). The pattern of settlement was largely rural although 
substantial numbers of Finns were found in Superior (1,110 in 
1910; 525 in 1940), Milwaukee, Ashland, Kenosha, Racine, and 
West Allis. In all, 3,411 of the state’s 4,715 Finns were 
listed in 1940 as rural settlers. Indicative of settlement in the 
cutover or unpenetrated areas has been the rise of Finnish place 
names, such as Niemi, Oulu, Uusi Savo, and Uusi Vaasa. 

Who were these new arrivals? From which parts of Finland 
had they been drawn? As immigrants, were they predominantly 
young or old, male or female, unwed or married? What of their 
occupational, educational, and religious backgrounds? And, too, 
what had been the impelling forces bringing them to the Middle 
West? . 

Eighty-five percent of the Finns leaving their homeland during 
the pre-war years were rural and agricultural in origin. They were 
recruited largely from the three departments of Oulu, Vaasa, and 
Turu-Pori, with the first two virtually monopolizing the migration 
movement in the pre-1900 period. Out of every 100 emigrants, 
some 48 came from Vaasa, 16 from Turu-Pori, 15 from Oulu, 7 
from Viipuri, 5 from Uusimaa, 4 from Kuopio, 3 from Hame, 
and 2 from Mikkeli. The rural migrants were made up chiefly 
of the mobile elements in the agrarian structure: the children of 
landowners (constituting about 38 percent of the rural migration 
stream); the agricultural dayworkers (34 percent); and the off- 
spring of the cottagers (12 percent). The most important elements 
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in the small but growing urban migration were likewise the 
relatively unattached unskilled laborers, domestic servants, and 
handicraftsmen. 

The earlier emigrants, for obvious reasons, were predominantly 
male; more than 72 percent of the Vaasa and Oulu migrants dur- 
ing 1883-92 were male. In later years females began to come in 
ever-increasing strength into the overseas movement, tending thus 
to diminish the disproportion between the sexes; in the last five 
pre-war years the preponderance of males had dropped to 61 per- 
cent. The urban areas, it might be noted, contributed a greater 
number of women than the rural regions; in 1904-8, for example, 
17.4 percent more. In age the migrating Finns were largely neither 
old nor young; 50 percent, perhaps, fell in the age group of 
twenty-one to thirty-nine; 30 percent between sixteen and twenty; 
15 percent under sixteen; and only 10 percent forty years or more. 
In the early phases of the overseas movement a fairly substantial 
number of married persons joined the emigrants; in later years 
the size of the group declined while the number of unmarried 
emigrants increased considerably. These changes in the marital 
condition of the emigrants left their mark on the extent of de- 
pendency: the proportion of emigrants leaving dependents in the 
Old Country declined from 12.3 percent in 1903-7 to 6.7 per- 
cent in 1913-17; the number of dependents in proportion to the 
total number of emigrants dropped from 54.7 percent in 
1900-1902 to 34.8 percent in 1910-12. The beneficial effects 
of a diminishing dependency were observable on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The religious heritage of the emigrants was Protestant and 
Lutheran. In 1900 more than 98 percent of the entire population 
of Finland were listed as communicants of the state-supported 
church, with only a scattering of Greek and Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, and others. Their educational and literacy level was 
mirrored in the conditions prevailing in the Old Country; as early 
as 1890 most Finns could read (850 per 1,000 population), a 
much smaller number write as well as read (108: 1,000), while 
only a few had enjoyed the advantages of higher education (18: 
1,000); -on the other hand, only 8 per 1,000 population could 
neither read nor write in Vaasa, and only 14 in Oulu. 
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These, then, were the Finnish emigrants bound for the New 
World: eager men and women in their twenties and thirties for 
the most part, unmarried, literate, Lutheran, and trustworthy, 
emanating from the rural and agricultural regions of northern 
Finland. It was out of their ranks that the Wisconsin Finns were 
drawn. 

The search for the motives leading to emigration, in truth more 
diligently sought after arrival than before, reveal the diversity and 
complexity of the forces at work. In a neighboring state, for 
example, a group of immigrants had a “lively discussion” on that 
perennially favorite topic, “Why did we emigrate to America? ” 
Their painstakingly inscribed answer was: 

The reasons for migration from Finland are fundamentally economic. 
The chief cause is the deplorable condition of the working classes, espe- 
cially the hired help, who are forced to sell their labor for a year at a 


time for a mere pittance and who have to toil often as long as fifteen 
hours a day at hard work. 


So it is not surprising that there is a desire to seek one’s fortune in a 
strange land. But there are also those who emigrate only to be “ with 
the others” and some come here to develop their political theories under 
the protection of a “ free country.” 


Many Finns, then, were led by economic considerations to leave 
the fatherland; “the heart pleaded no but the stomach commanded 
yes.” There were many economic factors acting, with particular 
effect in northern Finland, to create a “will” to migrate. Agri- 
culture in general was handicapped by a short growing season, 
the constant threat of frost, the infertility of the soil, a relaxation 
in the clearing of land because of the growing importance of 
forestry. The landed groups complained of the severity of taxes 
and their increasing indebtedness; their children, save the eldest 
in every family, saw in primogenitureship formidable obstacles 
to their advancement in the Old Country and were furthermore ill- 
prepared psychologically to become mere hired help. 

The landless groups, on the other hand, felt keenly the pressure 
of low wages, substandard working and living conditions, and 
sensed the difficulties standing in the path of their rise to peasant 
proprietorship; many of them said, in effect, “ Neither my parents 
nor I have owned a single ectare of land; we have no fatherland! ” 
The specter of famine loomed large before them. The terrible 
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famine year of 1868 with its ghastly toll was still in vivid memory: 
one out of thirteen dead; in one parish alone 23 percent of the 
inhabitants falling victim; in the country as a whole a net de- 
crease in population of more than 100,000. 

Changes in the economy of northern Finland tended to aggra- 
vate the situation by creating a relative oversupply of labor power. 
The pitch-tar and shipbuilding industries declined rapidly while 
direct overseas shipping from the northern ports followed suit; 
general farming was giving way to dairying and forestry, both of 
which made less demand upon the labor market. The slowness 
with which the industrial revolution appeared in the region, as 
well as the failure to integrate the North with the economic life 
of the rest of Finland, was again an accentuating factor. Little 
wonder, then, at the persuasive appeal of the “Land of Gold” 
across the ocean with its amazing wages and its limitless oppor- 
tunities. 

But there were other than economic forces contributing to the 
rise and spread of emigration. Its rapid growth coincides with 
the introduction in 1878 of compulsory military service. The in- 
habitants of northern Finland were too familiar with battlegrounds 
and military service in behalf of non-Finnish interests to welcome 
conscription; many sought, in part by flight, to evade it. Their 
attitude became almost revolutionary with the ever-increasing Rus- 
sian violation of the spirit and the letter of the 1878 statute, 
culminating in the February manifesto of 1899 and the law of 
July 12, 1901, that provided for the integration of the Finnish 
army with the military forces of Russia. Evasion mushroomed, and 
in the Russian view the response of the Finns to the calls of 1902 
and 1903 was miserable. Though the threat was momentarily 
dissipated by the events of 1905, the Finnish people were never 
released from the fear of renewed oppression. Among the men of 
military age who emigrated were numerous nationalists who found 
life both unbearable and unsafe in the Russification era and sought 
also to escape the “ growing cruelty of a diseased and dying Rus- 
sian empire.” 

There were yet other motives. Sometimes the decision to depart 
arose from family and marital difficulties: a tempestuous married 
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life; the conflict of a young generation against parental authority; 
in-law situations productive of tensions and strains; hopelessly 
tangled love affairs. Again, perhaps, it was a bankrupt fleeing his 
creditors; a law-breaker hoping to find refuge from the long arm 
of justice; or, more often, a wife and children joining a pioneering 
husband and father, an aged grandmother seeking the warmth 
of a transplanted hearth. Difficult it was to refuse; in endless im- 
migrant letters from America came not only encouraging summons 
but steamship tickets, nearly 16,000 in the three years 1905-7, 
and funds to the amount of 5,000,000 marks annually. 

There was, finally, much in the make-up of the northern Finns 
that sensitized them to the call from beyond the Atlantic. As so 
colorfully described by Zacharias Topelius, Yrjé-Koskinen, J. 
Snellman, and many others, they were fearless, self-confident, re- 
sourceful; frugal, self-sufficient, practical; accustomed to trials 
and tribulations stemming from both man and nature; independ- 
ent, freedom-loving, wanting no more from life than to be “ un- 
harrassed and unobstructed”; migratory by tradition—they and 
their forbears for centuries having moved across tundra to and 
from Sweden, Norway, and the shores of the Arctic. In the opinion 
of the governor of Vaasa expressed in a message to the Senate in 
1895, it was these traits that had been primarily responsible for 
emigration from his province; and it was, of course, these qualities 
that fitted the emigrants for life in the Middle West. 

The Finns settling in Wisconsin, as they found their niches as 
farmers, loggers, miners, and industrial workers in the economic 
life of the state, turned also to the establishment of their character- 
istic institutions. As early as the 1890’s appeared churches and 
temperance societies; later came workingmen’s organizations, co- 
operatives, and Finnish language newspapers. 

The churches founded by the immigrants naturally reflected 
their Lutheran heritage. In 1936 there were twenty-five congre- 
gations, all Lutheran, in the state (in such settlements as Superior, 
Iron Belt, Owen, Phelps, Westboro, Brantwood, Maple, North 
York, Clifford, Washburn) with a total adult membership of 
nearly 2,000. But reflecting an old and widespread schism, these 
elements were grouped into three distinct religious bodies: the 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church, the Finnish National Lutheran 
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Church, and the Suomi Synod. The first of these stemmed from 
the influential Lars Levi Laestadius religious awakening of the early 
nineteenth century in northern Finland and Sweden; there were 
eight Apostolic congregations in Wisconsin in 1936 of which 
seven were rural with a membership of 911, of whom 895 were 
likewise rural. The Finnish National Church, organized in 1898 in 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, had in the same year nine parishes in the 
state of which eight were rural; a membership of 446 of whom 
389 were rural. The Suomi Synod, founded in Calumet, Michigan, 
in 1890 and the strongest of the immigrant religious bodies in 
America, counted eight congregations in Wisconsin of which seven 
were rural; 515 out of a total membership of 566 were likewise 
rural. The immigrant churches (with the exception of those in 
Superior), thus, are small and rural in character; where buildings 
have been constructed, they are humble and unpretentious; the 
total expenditures of the three religious groups in the state have 
not been impressive, in 1936 being under $6,000. 

Many temperance societies were likewise launched by the im- 
migrants. The first of these interesting and ubiquitous institutions 
appeared in 1890 in West Superior and Montreal; by 1910 similar 
groups, bearing picturesque and appropriate titles (Hope of Our 
Fathers, Life, Light, Hero), had arisen in seven other settlements, 
Hurley, Iron Belt, Maple, Van Buskirk, Red Granite, Turtle Lake, 
and Wainé. Their combined membership probably ranged from 
350 to 500. These institutions, in truth, were more than crusaders 
against the evils of intemperance. Many of them assumed signifi- 
cant fraternal, cultural, and social functions, providing illness and 
funeral benefits; sponsoring dramatic and choral groups, bands, 
and debating clubs; establishing libraries and reading rooms with 
well-thumbed books and newspapers from the Old Country; en- 
deavoring to cater to the recreational needs of the immigrants 
through folk games and dancing, festivals, and the like. The 
temperance society was, indeed, the center of social life especially 
in those communities where the group was strong and stable 
enough to build a Temperance Hall. Many of the Wisconsin so- 
cieties, however, were short-lived; not many witnessed the rise 


?See the writer’s ‘‘ Finnish Temperance Societies in Minnesota,” Minnesota History, 
22:391-403 (December, 1941). 
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and fall of the Prohibition Amendment and apparently only one 
is now in existence, the “ Kannel” of Superior. 

After the turn of the century new institutional enterprises 
emerged on the horizon to compete with the church and the tem- 
perance society. Workingmen’s associations began to attract the 
support of many immigrants; initially they took on the character 
of “ Imatra” societies, being essentially idealistic, non-revolutionary, 
and non-political. However, with the organization of the Finnish 
Socialist Federation in Hibbing, Minnesota, in 1906, they were, 
for the most part, quickly transformed into Socialist locals. In 
that year there were three fairly strong locals in the state at 
Kenosha, Milwaukee, and Superior, with a combined membership 
of 70; by 1917 the number had increased to ten societies (with 
additional locals at Allouez, Iron Belt, Maple, Racine, Oulu, 
Brantwood, and Clifford) with a total membership list of 336. 
The Finnish Socialist movement, as well as the American with 
which it was integrated, felt the impact of schismatic forces: in 
1914 the I.W.W. revolt headed by Leo Laukki and in 1919-20 
the Communist uprising. While several of these workingmen’s 
groups still survive, especially in Superior, their history, as well 
as that of societies long since deceased, seems to suggest that they 
have been more successful as cultural and social agencies than as 
advocates of the class struggle. They will most likely be remem- 
bered for the excellent dramatic societies, speakers’ organizations, 
musical groups, and athletic teams that have appeared under their 
aegis. 

Journalism, too, has found an important place in the institutional 
life of the Wisconsin Finns. Not a few influential newspapers and 
periodicals have emanated from the printing presses in Superior. 
Among those that have appeared in the state for varying periods 
in the past but are now either dead or have been transferred to an- 
other state are: the Lapatossu and the Punikki, popular humor 
sheets with a pronounced Socialist bias; the feminist Tyé/aisnainen; 
the Siirtolainen which, curiously enough, after having been moved 
East was returned to Duluth where it passed away in 1937; and 
a farm journal, the Pelto ja Koti. Two noteworthy newspapers are 
yet published in Superior: the Tyémies, a workingclass organ of 
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respectable longevity and generally sympathetic with the Com- 
munist program; and the Tyévden Osuustoimintalehti, a well- 
edited and widely-read journal of the consumers’ codperative move- 
ment, begun in 1930. 

It has been, perhaps, in the field of the consumers’ codperative 
movement that the Finnish immigrants of Wisconsin have fashioned 
their most enduring monument. With Finnish codperators from 
Minnesota and Michigan, they were responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Central Codperative Wholesale at Superior in 1917 
and have contributed to its progress, measured in annual sales 
from $25,574 in 1917 to nearly $5,000,000 in 1941. The ad- 
vance of the local societies was not neglected; by 1941, of the 
126 societies affiliated with the C.C.W., no less than 29 were 
located in Wisconsin. Many of these, perhaps a majority, were 
founded by Finns; while in recent years an increasing number of 
other nationality groups have entered the movement, the Finnish 
elements continue to play a significant rdle in leadership and 


support. 

Such, in broad outline, is the saga of the coming of the Finns 
to Wisconsin and of their institutional life and achievements. 
Although never strong in number, they have, nonetheless, left 


imperishable impressions upon the history of their adopted and 
beloved state. 
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The Pryor-Potter Duel 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


numerous proposals for a world-wide political organization 

which might possess the necessary power and influence to 
insure peace. Proponents of schemes of unity have repeatedly 
pointed to the example of the United States, where thirteen revolt- 
ing colonies, faced by a common enemy, laid aside their differences 
to form a new nation. If, say the advocates of a world federation, 
the American colonies could form a successful union, the nations 
of the world might likewise unite to promote the general welfare, 
establish justice, and secure the blessings of liberty to all mankind. 

Such flaccid analogy begins with the easy assumption that the 
simple machinery for interstate communion was the primary force 
in holding the American states in the federal union. It ignores the 
fact that the will to unite preceded the act of unification, and it 
forgets that the Union was broken when the spirit of codperation 
succumbed before conflicting sectional interests. It was psychology, 
not political machinery, that united the United States, and it was 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation that enabled the denizens 
of diverse regions, with different and often conflicting economic 
interests, intellectual backgrounds, and social organizations to work 
and live together in a common country. 

The essential element in the American system was the capacity 
for compromise. However violently men of different opinions, 
classes, or areas disagreed, they possessed a common willingness 
to resolve their differences by mutual concessions. The com- 


T= SECOND World War, like the first, has given birth to 
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promises of the Constitution became, in truth, symbols of the 
American way of life, and in the dramatic crises of 1820, of 1833, 
and of 1850, there was always a Henry Clay ready to offer a verbal 
formula under which contending forces could come to agreement. 
Such great formal compromises were paralleled by hundreds of 
minor ones. Every law passed by Congress, and every platform of a 
political party, was the product of compromises, of concessions, 
and of conciliation. “We are all Republicans, we are all Federal- 
ists,” said Thomas Jefferson as he applied cooling words of wisdom 
to brows grown feverish in partisan rancor. 

This was the American system: this the American spirit. It was 
the spirit which prevailed from the day when Patrick Henry pro- 
claimed that he was no longer a Virginian but an American until 
that other day when Abraham Lincoln gazed wistfully towards 
the right bank of the Potomac pleading with the Southerners: 
“We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies.” 

But Abraham Lincoln pleaded in vain. Though he might hope 
that better angels would touch “the mystic chords of memory,” 
he knew that the American spirit had changed. The will to com- 
promise was gone, and the Civil War came because men had lost 
the spirit of conciliation and concession. The machinery of the 
Union crumbled quickly when its psychological foundations gave 
way. 

Long before 1861 signs and portents of the coming catastrophe 
multiplied. In the years just before Fort Sumter every event, how- 
ever innocent its origin, was twisted into significance for the 
sectional conflict. The peaceful migration of homeseekers to new 
territory became a deep-laid plot to steal a new state for slavery or 
for freedom. The rough brawls of a frontier community grew in 
the telling into mighty conflicts between the armed forces of 
righteousness and darkness. Poor, demented John Brown hatched 
a silly plot in his tortured mind, struck a madman’s blind blow at 
slavery, and the sovereign state of Virginia, with never a suggestion 
that he be treated as a lunatic, solemnly hanged him for treason. 
In such an atmosphere, events lost their true meaning and took 
on implications which transcended reason. 
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One such event, symptomatic of this whole era, was the near- 
duel between Virginia’s Roger Pryor and Wisconsin’s John F. 
Potter. In calmer times, the undignified wrangle between these 
two congressmen might have been dismissed as indecorous or 
ridiculous behavior. But the April of 1860 was not calm: the 
Democratic Convention met within a week, and the Republicans 
assembled exactly a month after the conclusion of the Pryor-Potter 
affair. The very air of Washington was electric with emotion, and 
the Pryor-Potter duel, unimportant in itself, was a symbol of the 
disparate attitudes of the two sections of a once-united country. 

The participants in this fiasco were each representative of the 
majority attitude in their respective sections. Roger Pryor, not 
quite thirty-two years of age, was tall and straight, with elastic step 
and physical vigor. He was a fiery, impassioned speaker with a 
reputation as a convincing orator. Descended from the First Fami- 
lies of Virginia, educated at Hampden-Sydney College and the 
University of Virginia, he had already made a mark for himself as 
an ardent fire-eating Southerner. Combining law with journalism, 
he had practiced at the Virginia bar, had founded two transitory 
pro-Southern newspapers, and had gained repute as a forthright 
editor. He had won, as well, notoriety as a duelist, backing up his 
editorial opinions with pistol and sword in several encounters. In 
1858 he had attended the Southern Commercial Convention at 
Montgomery and had there led the forces which opposed reopening 
the African slave trade. But, though he might have opposed this 
move, no member of the Southern fire-eating group was more 
extreme than he in urging the South to break both the economic 
and the political shackles which bound her to the North. In 1859 
Virginia sent him to the House of Representatives, and in his first 
session he assumed a leading position in debates with the Northern- 
ers. Frequently in his speeches he alluded to his career as a duelist 


and expressed his willingness to meet his Yankee antagonists on the 
field of honor.’ 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, 15:256; Madison Democrat, March 18, 1919; New 
York Tribune, April 16, 1860. Cf. also Avery Craven, The Coming of the Civil War 
(New York, 1942), 399. 
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John Fox Potter sprang from a different background and partook 
of a different tradition. A native of Maine, he attended Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, and in 1838, aged twenty-one, he migrated to 
frontier Wisconsin. Here he took up land and quickly combined 
the trades of farmer, lawyer, and politician. From 1842 to 1846 
he served as a judge in Walworth County, and for some years he 
was active, in a minor way, in the Whig and Free-Soil parties. Un- 
known to fame, he was known to his neighbors as a man of some 
culture, with a sense of humor, and a genial and companionable 
disposition. He was charitable, kind to animals, and not addicted 
to the belligerency which characterized his career in Congress. 
Legend has it—and the legend emerged much later—that on one 
occasion, shortly after his arrival in Wisconsin, he was walking 
along a narrow path when he saw an Indian raise his rifle and 
carefully aim at his breast. But Potter was fearless: his steady 
gaze into the Indian’s eye forced the treacherous savage to lower 
the firearm and vanish into the wilderness! ? 

In 1856, not because of this unsuspected fearlessness, but be- 
cause of his genial character, his well-known antislavery views, 
and his political services, his neighbors of East Troy sent John 
Potter to the State Assembly. The most important legislation of 
this session was the scandalous land grant to the La Crosse and 
Milwaukee Railroad Company. John F, Potter introduced the bill 
in the assembly. But, although the railroad distributed nearly 
$900,000 worth of stocks and bonds to legislators and state officials 
in return for the grant, Potter received no monetary reward for 
his conspicuous services.* Nevertheless, hostile Democrats asserted 
that Potter was as guilty as the bribe-taking legislators: he had 


? Accounts of Potter’s character and his early days in Wisconsin, given in connection 
with the story of his famous duel, appeared frequently in local newspapers. The near- 
duel was a perennial “feature” story. Cf., for example, stories in the Chicago Times, 
Aug. 10, 1885; the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 24, 1882, Feb. 29, 1896; Milwaukee Wisconsin 
April 28, May 10, 1891; Milwaukee Sentinel, March 15, 25, April 8, 1900, July 10, 1921; 
the Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 7, Dec. 6, 1920; the Burlington Journal, Jan. 27, 1926. 
Most of these accounts appear to have been based on one another, and some of them 
garbled badly the details of the affair. The Indian story was told by John G. Gregory 
of Milwaukee to Manuel Leno, a former student in the University of Wisconsin. Manuel 
Leno to the writer, July 26, 1942. Mr. Gregory, a retired journalist and historian, had 
long been interested in Potter’s career and often wrote about Potter and the famous bowie 
knife incident. 

* William F. Raney, Wisconsin: A Story of Progress (New York, 1940), 183; Milwau- 
kee Wisconsin, April 28, 1891. 
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“begged for days” to be allowed to introduce the bill, and his 
reward was election to the Congress of the United States.* 

Potter served in Congress from 1857 to 1863. Almost imme- 
diately upon his arrival in Washington he began to display a new 
and hitherto unsuspected truculence. He developed aptitude for 
the hair-splitting niceties of parliamentary law and he brought a 
biting sarcasm into debates on the slavery issue.” Moreover, said 
the Democrats, he “ranted of his chivalry in a tone that would 
have shamed any aspirant to rank among the F.F’s of Virginia.” ° 

Hardly had the Wisconsin representative settled into his con- 
gressional seat before he was involved in a fist fight in the aisles 
and had received a challenge to a duel. On this occasion, Congress- 
man Barksdale of Mississippi was haranguing the House on the 
evils of abolitionism and the crimes of the abolitionists. Galusha 
Grow of Pennsylvania, temporarily presiding over the House, 
called the Mississippian to order. Then, as Grow passed down the 
aisle, two Southerners sprang upon him. Potter immediately leaped 
into the fray, and in the melee Congressman Barksdale lost his 
wig and the Wisconsin congressman received a black eye. Some 
days later a sarcastic editorial ridiculing Barksdale appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun. Blaming Potter, the Mississippian sent him a 
challenge to a duel. To Barksdale’s surprise, Potter appeared will- 
ing to meet his challenger in a closed room in Washington. This 
was contrary to the code duello, and Barksdale’s seconds attempted 
to effect a reconciliation. They induced Potter to deny that he had 
written the offending article and to say that he had no connection 
with the Baltimore paper. Barksdale was satisfied with this ex- 
planation and withdrew his challenge." 

Twice more before this Congress ended, Representative Potter 
was in the headlines as a belligerent figure. Once he arose in 
Congress to deny a newspaper report that he had been in a fight 
with a Tennessee member, and once he was brought, after some 


* Madison Argus and Democrat, Sept. 13, 1858. 
5 Burlington Journal, Jan. 27, 1926. 

® Madison Argus and Democrat, Oct. 15, 1858. 
™ Milwaukee Wisconsin, April 28, 1891. 
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resistance, to the bar of the House and fined for deliberate ab- 
senteeism.° 

Back home in Wisconsin the Republicans rejoiced. Although 
the Democrats scorned his record, pointing out that he had done 
nothing but talk and win himself a black eye, the Republicans 
renominated Potter for Congress. The Democrats, professing to 
be thoroughly outraged, even sank to discrediting the congress- 
man’s courage. Barksdale, they asserted, was an old man, but old 
as he was, Potter would not have dared to attack him had not 
Congressman C. C. Washburn been there to help him.’ But this 
scurrilous attempt to impugn their representative’s bravery was 
promptly rebuked by the voters. They sent John F, Potter back 
to Congress. 

Throughout most of the first session of the thirty-sixth Congress, 
Representative Potter peacefully performed his duties as an in- 
conspicuous member of the Committee on Public Lands and as 
chairman of the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. Such 
routine activities gave little opportunity for the exercise of his 
peculiar legislative talents. But, as Potter remained quiet, the 
sectional controversy waxed in intensity. Members of Congress 
quarreled with one another, and vied, one with the other, in mak- 
ing bellicose speeches for the record. As spring came, and the 
dates for the nominating conventions drew near, nervousness and 
irritability increased. 

On April 5 in an atmosphere surcharged with emotion, Owen 
Lovejoy made a violent speech against slavery and the Democratic 
Party. The Illinois congressman was the brother of the Rev. Elijah 
Lovejoy, who was the only authentic martyr in the abolitionist 
crusade. Ever since his brother’s death at the hands of an Alton 
mob, Owen Lovejoy had cried for revenge upon slavery and the 
South. On this April afternoon he had reached the climax of his 
denunciad and found himself, gesticulating wildly, standing in front 
of the Democratic side of the house. 


8 Madison Argus and Democrat, March 6, Oct. 1, 1858. 
* Ibid., Oct. 21, 1858. 
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Immediately Roger Pryor was on his feet. It was bad enough 
for delicate Southern ears to have to listen to Lovejoy’s tirades, 
but the gentleman from Illinois could not come across to their 
side of the hall and shake his fist in their faces. Other Democrats 
sprang up, supporting Pryor. Republican members rushed to Love- 
joy’s side—among them Wisconsin’s John F. Potter, his great black 
mustache bristling. Insults were hurled. “Negro thief!” cried one 
Southern gentleman to Lovejoy, while Mississippi’s Barksdale called 
out: “ The meanest Negro in the South is your superior.” Reporters 
hurried about to catch the utterances of the nation’s statesmen; 
the speaker pounded for order, and the sergeant-at-arms quieted 
the members before they gave more than verbal expression to their 
opinions. Lovejoy, the climax of his oration lost by the interrup- 
tion, concluded his remarks from the front of the House.*® 

When, a few days after this affray, the official record of the 
debates appeared, Pryor discovered that Potter had shouted, “ This 
side shall be heard, let the consequences be what they may.” Up 
arose Pryor to assert that Potter had inserted these bold words in 
the record, but that he had not uttered them. Potter, equally 
indignant, admitted that he had inserted the words later, but de- 
clared he had uttered them at the time. Moreover, the Wisconsin 
congressman announced he would stand by what he had said. 

This was more than the sensitive Southern honor could bear. 
Enlisting the services of a second, Pryor immediately sent a note 
asking Potter to name a place, outside the District of Columbia, 
where he would receive further communications. Observing the 
punctilio of the code duello, Potter withdrew from the House, bade 
farewell to his wife, and drove to the rooms of Congressman C. 
C. Washburn. Quickly there assembled in those rooms Pennsyl- 
vania’s Galusha Grow and Maine’s Israel Washburn of the House 
of Representatives and Senators Zach Chandler and Ben Wade. 
There they agreed upon strategy, selected Colonel F. W. Landers to 
act as Potter’s second, and sent him to say that Potter would not 
leave the District, but would accept a challenge in it. Immediately, 
Pryor’s second delivered a note from his principal demanding 


1 New York Times, April 6, 10, 1860; New York Tribune, April 13, 1860. 
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“the satisfaction usual among gentlemen.” Potter was glad to 
oblige, and offered to meet the offended Virginian in a closed room 
with bowie knives of equal size and weight and length of blade 
within twelve hours. 

Upon sending his second with the challenge, Congressman Pryor 
had promptly withdrawn from the District of Columbia and was 
seven miles away in Alexandria, Virginia. He did not see Potter’s 
acceptance, for his second, after consulting the challenger’s out- 
raged friends, replied that the terms suggested were vulgar, bar- 
barous and inhuman, and asked for other weapons. Colonel Landers 
refused to consider any alteration, and since he considered that the 
terms of the refusal reflected upon him, offered to meet Pryor or 
his second at any place. But this bravado was merely formal. The 
Virginian replied, through his second, that he had no quarrel with 
Colonel Landers and had meant no offense. 

After this interchange, the police of the District stepped in, 
placed both Potter and Pryor under arrest, and released them 
under bonds of $5,000 to preserve the peace. Both congressmen 
returned to their seats to receive congratulations from their 
friends.** 

While the principals in this ludicrous incident were exchanging 
notes and insults, the newspapers were squeezing the last drop of 
partisan sensationalism from it. Washington correspondents scur- 
ried about the capital city gathering rumors to send their papers. 
At home, Republican editors wrote solemn editorials praising 
Potter’s willingness to defy Southern braggadocio, or deploring 
his risking his life at the demand of a Southern bully. Pryor was 
making, said the editors, “a cheap display of valor”; it was a 
“paltry performance.” *” In serious vein they discussed whether, 
under the code, there was real grounds for a duel.** Then, when 
the outcome was known, they all agreed that Potter had made 
Pryor ridiculous, and with one accord they agreed to laugh at 
the discomfiture of the Southern chivalry.** From all parts of the 


11 [bid., April 13-17, 1860; New York Times, April 13-21, 1860. 
22 Ibid., April 12, 13, 1860. 

18 New York Tribune, April 14, 1860. 

4 Ibid., April 15, 17, 1860. 
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country bowie knives came to Congressman Potter, and the Mis- 
souri delegation to the Chicago Convention carried a seven-foot 
bowie knife to present to the redoubtable champion of Northern 
honor.*® 

Democratic comment was somewhat more realistic than the Re- 
publican. The first reaction of the Democrats of Wisconsin was 
to point out that state law forbade dueling, and to demand Potter's 
resignation.*® On second thought, they concluded that “the whole 
affair is disgusting, and in our opinion reflects no credit on either 
side—Potter behaved indecently imprudent, and Pryor acted like 
a braggart fool.”*’ Moreover, they recalled that the time for con- 
gressional nominations was near, and they suspected that Potter 
was trying by “some exhibition of foolhardy and ruffianly valor” 
to “ get into the papers.”** 

When Milwaukee and Racine Republicans prepared a reception 
for the valorous congressman, the Democrats were sure that politics 
lay at the bottom of his bravery.’® “He is a candidate for reélec- 
tion,” said the Chicago Times, and “if he should find it necessary 
to make another horrible threat to excite still further the enthusi- 
asm of his Republican friends, we may rest assured that horrible 
threat will be made.” *° 

The Democratic analysis of the bowie knife duel was supported 
by Carl Schurz. “People threw up their hats when the news 
came...” he wrote Potter. “Republicans congratulated each other 
and Democrats swore they would vote for you the next time. The 
question whether you will be renominated and reélected seems to 
be settled. All those that had any aspirations that way will have 
to hang up their harps.... You will see the effect of your course 
next fall.” ** 

In the fall Potter was reélected, and he served another term in 
Congress. For the remainder of his life, he was “Bowie Knife” 
Potter, and the story of his affair with Pryor grew large in the 


1% Madison Argus and Democrat, May 19, 28, 1860. 

16 Wisconsin Daily Patriot, April 18, 1860. 

1t Ibid., April 19, 1860. 

18 Madison Argus and Democrat, April 20, 1860. 

19 Ibid., April 24, May 5, 1860. 

20 Wisconsin Daily Patriot, April 24, May 7, 1860. 

21 Schurz to Potter, April 17, 1860, Milwaukee Sentinel, March 25, 1900. 
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fertile soil of his admirers’ imaginations. Years later, in an inter- 
view, he remembered details of the incident which were not known 
at the time. But he saw it, as well, from a different perspective. 
“T thought,” he recalled “that he would not fight, and that would 
have a good result by throwing derision upon dueling and the 
Southern bravos.” Moreover, he remembered too, “We all felt 
that the time had come for some Northern man to lay aside his 
scruples and strike one blow that would convince the South that 
we were not to be bullied any longer.” * 

Here, in Potter’s memory, lay the whole change which had come 
over the United States. The willingness to challenge and to accept 
challenges had supplanted the old spirit of compromise. A week 
after Pryor and Potter returned to the House, the Democrats as- 
sembled in Charleston. To the gathering came Northerners intent 
upon forcing Stephen A. Douglas upon the party and determined 
not to be bullied any longer. Their spirit was the same that John 
F. Potter had displayed—and they met the sentiments of Roger 
Pryor. They split the Democratic Party and thereby elected 
Abraham Lincoln President. Even then, conservative men, remem- 
bering the old American way, sought to save the Union through 
concession and conciliation. They failed—not because the ma- 
chinery of the nation was broken, but because the spirit of com- 
promise was gone. 


22.W. A. Croffut, ““John F. Potter and His Bowie Knife Incident,’’ Chicago Tribune, 
Dec. 24, 1882. 





The Racine County 
War Records Committee 


By JOHN I. ALLEN 


HEN the War Records Commission of the Wisconsin 

\ ” / State Council of Defense suggested that we gather now 

the facts of Racine County’s participation in the present 
World War for the edification of future generations, the task 
seemed simple because we were right in the front row watching 
the human drama as it was enacted. We, therefore, accepted the 
responsibility without a qualm. 

A committee was organized, and we set about deciding the 
pattern that we should follow in assembling the historical data. 
This committee included persons from the various political sub- 
divisions of Racine County, all of whom were known to have 
taken an active part in the civic affairs of their communities. Ten 
members of the committee reside in the city of Racine, and the 
remaining fourteen members represent the towns or incorporated 
villages in which they reside. Each person in the latter group 
was appointed to serve as a subchairman and was permitted to 
select additional help necessary to carry on the work effectively 
in his community. The chairman and each member of the War 
Records Committee were appointed by the director of Citizens’ 
Service Corps. At its first meeting the committee elected addi- 
tional administrative members consisting of a vice-chairman and 
a secretary-treasurer. 

Copies of the manual prepared by the War Records Commission 
of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense were provided each 
member of the War Records Committee for study and subsequent 





DESPITE the press of his duties as assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company at Racine, JOHN I. ALLEN 
manages to find time for community service. He is chairman of the 
Racine County War Records Committee, of which William M. Verhulst 
is vice-chairman and Miss Martha B. Merrell, secretary and treasurer. 
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discussion. While this manual naturally did not cover every need 
for our county, it did serve very well as a guide for the develop- 
ment of a complete program applicable to local conditions. It 
appeared that the greatest possible service to the county would 
be done if we proceeded as though we were to publish a complete 


history of these hectic days and ultimately stop the task just short 


of giving the copy to the printers. 

Racine County was one of the few counties in the United States 
which possessed a rather thorough history of local participation 
in the First World War. Its author, Captain Walter L. Haight, 
had listed the service records of 3,100 men who had served in the 
armed forces. He had obtained first-hand accounts of the various 
civic, governmental, and other war-time organizations which func- 
tioned during the years 1917 and 1918 as a part of the war effort, 
and his volume was illustrated with more than 1,000 photographs 
of service men and incidents of the war. Much to our astonish- 
ment, the author tersely told our committee: 


Folks, it is a terrific job unless you begin early. I waited until 1919, 
and if it hadn’t been for getting authority to handle the applications for 
the soldiers’ state bonus, I don’t think I would have been able to gather 
one quarter of the information that was in the history. I also had the 
advantage of receiving the assistance of E. W. Leach, a historian who 
had gathered bushels of newspaper clippings dealing with the war. Your 
committee will have neither of these assets. 


The Service Roster 


Warned by these words, the committee decided to start with 
the job of getting an accurate listing of men and women in the 
service beginning December 7, 1941. This proved more difficult 
than was anticipated. We quickly realized that few men could 
conclude their service record until after the war so our individual 
census would be little more than evidence that they had entered 
the war. On a few test inquiries, such questions as these arose: 
Should we list every change of location reported to the families 
of service men? Should we try to obtain each change in rank 
both in the way of promotion or demotion? What tests should 
be applied to determine whether the soldier was a legal resident 
of Racine County? Should we take steps to investigate further 
Statements of parents which did not appear to be correct? Ulti- 
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mately, after very careful consideration by the committee, a form 
was adopted for use in preparing a roster of service men and 
women. 

The permanent form for recording the personal history of 
service men and women was printed upon a documentary size 
(4Y4%4" x 103%”) manila envelope, Form No. 1. It was intended 
that the information on the outside of the record envelope would 
give all of the personal history of the individual up to his entrance 
into active duty. The date and place of final discharge was the 
only additional data thereon. All other information pertaining 
to the record of service, promotion, citation, hospitalization, etc., 
was provided for on a separate form for insertion in the envelope, 
Form No. 2. This form includes the following headings: Name, 
Draft Number, Particulars on Other Information: Promotions, 
Honors, Overseas Service, Ship or Theater of War, Active Combat 
Engagements, Wounds, Sickness (Hospitalized at—Date), Prisoner 
of War, Died, Miscellaneous, Prepared by, Submitted by (Sub- 
chairman). There were also inserted in the record envelope per- 
sonal news clippings or other special materials including a 
photograph of the individual. In addition to the printed record 
envelope and insert form, a supply of work sheets (Form Nos. 
3 and 4) was provided by printing identical forms in sufficient 
quantity upon a lighter stock of paper. These work sheets were 
used to collect the desired data, and provided space for any sup- 
plementary notes the canvasser desired to make. The information 
contained thereon was transcribed to the permanent record envelope 
and insert sheet. After all the information contained on the work 
sheet had been properly transcribed to the permanent record, the 
work sheets for the various political subdivisions, excluding the 
city of Racine, were returned to the respective subchairman and 
were available to them for any follow-up work that was necessary. 

Following the adoption of the form of record, we were then 
confronted with the task of obtaining the personal history of the 
men and women from Racine County who were serving in 
the armed services. In the smaller communities and townships 
of the county, the canvass was made by the subchairman repre- 
senting that community. In the cities of Racine and Burlington, 
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where the density of population made the problem more complex, 
we found a “ gold mine,” so to speak, when the Citizens’ Service 
Corps Women’s Block Organization offered to canvass every home 
in the city and prepare the work sheet form supplied to them. 
We adopted this method for securing basic information for our 
service roster because it obtained data on pre-war enlistments 
through the National Guard or other volunteer enlistments that 
would not appear on the draft board records. Too much cannot 
be said about the energy, patience, and perseverance of the Block 
Organization in performing this important work. 

Before the canvass began, a publicity campaign was launched 
informing the public regarding the details of the plan, carefully 
stating its purposes and the ultimate results desired. This prepar- 
atory step was extremely important and cannot be emphasized too 
much. Our publicity consisted of news articles and radio spot 
announcements, and in the light of subsequent experience, it now 
appears that many of the problems faced by the Block Organization 
in making the canvass could have been avoided if our publicity 
program had been enlarged. 

In preparation for the canvass in the city of Racine, a meeting 
was held with the chairman of the Block Organization, together 
with the ward and precinct leaders who were to supervise the 
actual canvass to be performed by the block leaders. The proposed 
plan was explained to them in detail, and after the meeting 
written instructions regarding each question on the form were 
supplied to each canvasser. Their initial task was limited to obtain- 
ing the personal history of service men and women as contained 
on the record envelopes. Much of the information required to com- 
plete the insert sheet was not needed unless the person had at the 
time of the canvass terminated his service with the armed forces, 
and a final record could be obtained. Except under such circum- 
stances, it was planned to obtain a record of the promotions, 
citations, hospitalizations, etc., from a review of their papers follow- 
ing their discharge from service. 

As is so often the case in dealing with large groups of people, 
both amusing and tragic experiences were interwoven with the 
commonplace. Some foreign-born groups, not thoroughly under- 
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standing the plan and faithfully adhering to government admoni- 
tions, refused to give any information and apparently thought the 
block leaders were underground agents seeking military informa- 
tion. A letter written in their own language by a parish priest 
explaining and endorsing the plan helped to solve this particular 
problem. In another instance the canvasser was suspected of be- 
ing an investigator concerned with the somewhat shady past of the 
family’s sons and daughters. Doors were sometimes slammed in 
the block leaders’ faces, and occasionally offensive remarks were 
made. But perhaps the most dreadful experience involved the 
parent who answered the inquiry with the blistering statement, 
“Yes, my boy has gone, and it is a good riddance. I hope he never 
comes back.” In contrast, there was the grief-stricken but brave 
mother who stated that just a few hours before she had received 
word from Washington that her son was missing in action. 

In isolated cases where the block leaders were unable to com- 
plete the canvass, special clean-up squads were organized to take 
over. 

The completed work sheets received from the Block Organi- 
zation were turned into the headquarters of the War Records 
Committee at the Racine Public Library. Volunteer workers 
arranged the work sheets in alphabetical order and began to tran- 
scribe the information to the permanent record envelopes, and the 
insert sheets when necessary. Suitable document-sized files were 
made available for filing the permanent records. 

While these records primarily cover the residents of Racine 
County serving in the armed forces, the canvassers were instructed 
to take the personal history of persons who entered military serv- 
ice from Racine County, but who had previously established their 
legal residence elsewhere. The record thus obtained will disclose 
their legal residence for any future reference that may be required. 
No special effort is being made to secure information regarding 
changes of address, promotions, and similar events that transpire 
during the interim between the initial canvass and the discharge 
from service because it is assumed that such information as is 
pertinent to our records can be obtained after the period of serv- 
ice is concluded. 
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An advanced typing class at one of the local high schools is 
assisting the volunteer workers with the transfer of the block 
workers’ information to the permanent records. This will be re- 
viewed for accuracy and any omitted information (such as draft 
numbers) will be added. We have already reviewed a number 
of discharge papers that were made available to us by the Harvey 
Hansen Post of the American Legion. These papers were being 
used by the local post to obtain lapel buttons for the ex-service 
men to identify them as having been honorably discharged from 
service. 

When the record file is as complete as we feel we can make it, 
a check will be made against all lists available, such as church and 
industrial honor rolls, draft lists, and also a name and address list 
that is being prepared from newspapers and other publications 
by the curator of the County Historical Museum. Thus we hope 
to avoid missing any man or woman who has gone from Racine 
County to serve his country. 

Newspaper Clipping File 

The same sized envelope as that utilized for the service roster, 
but blank, is used. We are collecting all the information relative 
to Racine County in the war that has appeared in the Racine 
Journal-Times since September 1, 1940, which was the approxi- 
mate date that the Selective Service Act was passed. Two gift 
copies of the paper are clipped daily, and the newspaper has given 
us free access to all their clip files which go back to Janv- 
ary 1, 1941. For the newspaper information from September 1 
to December 31, 1940, and all papers missing from the clip files, 
the bound reference file at the public library is being indexed. 
In the form of the Reader’s Guide notation, these references will 
be typed on the envelope containing the clippings on those par- 
ticular subjcts. Thus an envelope on any subject will contain 
all the newspaper information on that subject, both in the form 
of clippings enclosed and in a chronological title index typed on 
the face of the envelope. The Reader's Guide and New York 
Times index have been used to expand and change the suggested 
list of subject headings contained in the Wisconsin War Records 
Manual in order more completely to fit our needs, 
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Volunteer workers are doing all of this work with one exception. 
The Hoy Bird Collection of the Racine Public Library is housed 
in the basement of the County Courthouse and is open to the 
public eleven hours a week. Its curator, a retired school teacher, 
is supervising the clipping of the newspapers. The final work 
on the service roster is also handled in a room adjoining this 
museum, and the reference files of the paper are indexed at 
the library in the evening. At present seventeen volunteers, in 
addition to the block workers, are each giving from two to eight 
hours a week to the work in the city of Racine. The total expense 
incurred thus far amounts to approximately $280, mainly for forms 
and a used typewriter. These funds were provided in part by 
Post 76 of the American Legion and in part by the county of 
Racine. 


Inventory of War Records 


We are now starting on the project of taking an inventory of 
all documents, files, and records at present in use by the respective 
war agencies, which will be ultimately transferred to the war 
records collection for permanent preservation. These will include, 
for the most part, records of the County Civilian Defense Council, 
Citizens’ Defense Corps, Citizens’ Service Corps, ration boards and 
related departments, bond and stamp sales organizations, and similar 
agencies devoted to the war effort. The value of this inventory 
work is measured entirely by the thoroughness of the efforts to 
locate and identify properly the records in this category. The 
necessary hours spent interviewing personnel of the respective 
agencies and classifying records may prove of great value after 
the war and may also be the means of preserving important rec- 
ords that would otherwise be discarded when the respective offices 
are permanently closed. 


4 


are 


ae Industrial and Civic Organization Activities 


The fourth phase of the committee’s work consists of a record 
of the activities directly associated with the war effort performed 
by various industrial and service organizations. This work is closely 
related to the inventory of war records. Service organizations are 
segregated into several classifications. Some, like the American 
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Red Cross, United Service Organization, and Community War 
Chest, are almost exclusively identified with war work, while others 
like the luncheon clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, etc., 
have incorporated temporary wartime activities in their programs 
to supplement or replace temporarily some of their normal peace- 
time activities. 

This part of the committee work is just in its formative stage. 
The objective is to approach each organization through its officers 
or governing board and obtain codperation in preserving the 
essential data relating to its war activities. In many such organi- 
zations, including the industries engaged in war work, this task 
is assigned to a certain individual or individuals within the or- 
ganization who in effect become the war historians for the 
organization. 

It is planned to assign a specific number of organizations to 
each city member of the committee for the purpose of making 
the initial contact and informing the organizations regarding the 
type of data desired. Their individual assignments will include 
subsequent follow-ups that may be necessary to insure complete 
participation in this project. 

With respect to the industrial organizations, a slightly different 
approach is made. Because most industries are confined to a few 
specialized lines of manufacture and such organizations do not 
present the complexities generally associated with service organi- 
zations, we believe that sufficient explanation of the requirements 
can be made in a letter addressed to each industrial plant. We, 
therefore, obtained a directory of all industries in the city of 
Racine from the Manufacturers’ Association and will address a 
letter to the head of each industry stating our objectives and out- 
lining the type of information desired. In a highly industrialized 
area such as Racine County, a vast amount of information can be 
collected that would be of substantial value for historical purposes. 

The type of information required will, of course, vary to some 
extent with the type of organization. Some sample classifications 
are shown in the following: 


Complete description of activities or work performed. 
Complete roster of personnel serving in the armed forces. 
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List of committees or personnel engaged in war activities. 

Meritorious awards received for achievement including any brochures 
or other publications related to such awards. 

Copies of minutes, resolutions, or ordinances. 

Maps and associated records. 


We are aware that most of this information will not be re- 
leased to us until after the war, but we are trying to insure its 
recording and preservation for ultimate accumulation with other 
war records. 


Conclusion 


If this Racine County war history project is ultimately success- 
ful, as we sincerely hope and expect it to be, it will be the result 
of the combined and closely codrdinated efforts of each member 
of the committee and of the other assisting groups. Notable among 
the latter are the block leaders and volunteer workers. Without 
their determined and coérdinated effort, the task would be too 
great. It is our good fortune that our public librarian very enthusi- 
astically and capably supervises the volunteer work and also 
serves as secretary-treasurer. Every member of the committee has 
served diligently and effectively. It has required a sacrifice of time 
for travel, interviews, phone calls, tabulating and check-ups, to say 
nothing of the committee meetings and conferences; precious time 
that is taken from leisure or recreation or even at the sacrifice of 
other important activities. For this loyal and unselfish service 
we are truly grateful. 

The real heroes of this or any other war are those who give 
their all and remain in eternal slumber in the far-off battle-scarred 
places, Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, New Guinea, Tarawa, North 
Africa, Italy, and many other known and unknown battle areas, all 
names of places that will forever remain in the world’s history. 
Surely the least we can do is to dedicate our services to the end 
that the accomplishment of the home folks in their efforts to 
end quickly the world conflict may be properly recognized; that 
those who gave of their personal services in the armed forces of 
our country may be duly honored; and that the names of those 
heroes from our communities who will not return may be justly 
glorified for their supreme sacrifice. 





Town of Two Creeks 
FROM FOREST TO DAIRY FARMS 
By J. F. WOjJTA 


HE TOWN of Two Creeks, Manitowoc County, was settled 
T= developed by people who came from England, Scotland, 

Ireland, Norway, Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Poland, and 
from New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other Eastern 
states. They came during the period ranging from 1836 to 1885, 
and many of them sought new and better homes in the township 
because of civil, religious, and economic oppression in the coun- 
tries from whence they emigrated. The town, once called Rowley 
and now Two Creeks, was covered with dense forests, giving the 
Opportunity to manufacture wood products and establish related 
industries. The area was blessed with varied ‘ertile soils for a 
prosperous agriculture. Lake Michigan bounded it on the east thus 
furnishing shipping facilities, fishing, and recreation. All these 
factors were an inducement for those who were seeking economic 
improvement. 

The English and the Irish, among the first to secure land rights 
in the township, were dependable, plain, businesslike, and direct 
in speech. They frequently were termed “ Yankees.” Peter Rowley 
and Neal MacNeal were the first to build homes in the township 
of Two Creeks. Most of those who held the original patents to 
lands from the United States Land Office subsequently sold their 
holdings to later arrivals. 

Norwegian farmers, sailors, and a few fishermen followed the 
Yankees closely, and came to establish permanent homes. In 1860 
one-fourth of the foreign-born were Norwegians." They were 





J. F. WOJTA is well known throughout the state since he served on the 
Extension staff of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, for 


many years. He is now professor emeritus and continues to reside in 
Madison. 


1 United States Census, 1860. 
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fond of home and family, and their native ruggedness served 
them well in building their farms on the frontier. They accepted 
new ideas in farming readily and displayed a codperative spirit. 
This spirit was evident when Ole Mickelson and his neighbors, 
Halvor Johnson and Joseph Wojta, purchased a yoke of oxen 
in company to be used for doing heavy work. It was planned 
unselfishly so that each secured the use of the ox-team power 
reasonably in the clearing of new land and other necessary farm 
work. Their word of honor constituted their agreement; it was 
the first codperative in the town. Since there was no early market 
for wood products, these men felled trees, brought the logs together 
by means of the ox team, and then burned the great piles in order 
to make room for the growing crops. The remaining wood ashes 
were returned to the soil as fertilizer. 

The German immigrants and their descendants in 1870 made 
up 78 percent of the total population of the township and since 
have been the dominant nationality group.” They brought over 
ideas on dairying and intensive crop growing from their parent 
country. They saw to it early that their herds and flocks were 
properly fed and comfortably housed. They were characterized as 
a hard-working, earnest, sturdy, and thorough people, and before 
long they had developed fine farms and neat farmsteads. 

Simultaneously with the Germans came the Bohemians. In 1870, 
16 percent of the total population was of this descent while in 
1890 it was represented by only 9 percent.’ The decrease may 
be attributed to the fact that the immigrants were not only 
farmers but tradesmen. The abandonment of the Pfister and Vogel 
tannery in the village of Two Creeks also caused the exodus of 
a considerable number to other localities. As a group they were 
distinguished for their jovial temperament and fondness for music 
and song. As farmers they were diligent, steady, and ready to put 
new ideas into practice. Like their German neighbors they ex- 
celled in dairying and crop raising. They took pride in building 
up their herds, and their descendants now own and operate 
splendid farms. 

2 Ibid., 1870.  * Ibid., 1870, 1890. 
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Among the last of the immigrants were the Polish who occupied 
an area in the southern section of the township. They too sought 
more freedom, better living conditions, and ownership of their 
homes. They worked hard with a firm determination to succeed 
almost under any circumstances. They did not, however, accept 
new ideas as readily as some of their neighbors, but after the prac- 
tice was demonstrated to be good, they soon adopted it. Today 
they are prosperous dairymen as well as competent crop farmers 
with up-to-date farm machinery and farm buildings. 

A considerable number of farm families now residing in the 
town had humble beginnings. They worked in the tannery or 
wood yard or sawmill in the village of Two Creeks and supported 
their families meagerly.* Some of the later arrivals possessed a 
dogged resolution to make good. Chief among them were Ferdi- 
nand Strutz, Christian Johnson, George Rathsack, Joseph Kral, 
and others. Usually they located among the established farmers 
of the community, who had a friendly spirit toward the immigrants 
and would give them something to do. Employment consisted in 
digging ditches to drain land at 50 and 75 cents a rod, plus a 
dinner (a man could dig a ditch from one to two rods a day 
at best); sawing firewood sixteen inches long at 50 cents per single 
cord (two men would put up usually three cords a day). Some 
men would do carpentering at 75 cents or $1.00 per day; a skillful 
stone mason earned the wage of a carpenter plus dinner and sup- 
per. By being steady and frugal, these immigrants accumulated 
sufficient funds with which to buy land. Their descendants own 
and operate these same farms, in most cases free of debt. 

The newcomers in Two Creeks lived simply and had few wants. 
A plain diet, homemade wearing apparel, and neighborhood rec- 
reation were the rule. Customs from their parent countries were 
frequently inaugurated, often out of necessity. For instance John 
Last, August Kraase, Fred Messman, and others, who came from 
Germany, brought with them the art of making Pantoffeln, a kind 
of wooden slipper. The bottoms were carved out of basswood or 


* Ibid., 1860. The gainful occupations of the residents are listed as follows: 25 farmers; 
11 laborers; 8 lumbermen; 4 sailors; 3 fishermen; 1 cooper; 2 shoemakers; 2 servants; 
1 blacksmith; 1 merchant; and 1 tavern keeper. 
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pine blocks because of the ease with which the wood could be 
manipulated, and leather vamps were attached to these bottoms. 
The shoes were light to carry and were put on and removed with 
little effort. They were used in doing chores, and a neat pair 
was quite commonly worn about the house. Usually they could 
be bought and sold at the local store. 

A settler named John Mattek was adept in making spinning 
wheels which were readily sold in the township. These the house- 
wives or their daughters would use in making yarn to be knitted 
into mittens, socks, scarfs, and jackets. A few small flocks of sheep 
generally were raised in the locality for wool and mutton. The 
wool—either white or black—was washed on the sheep, next shorn 
and carded so as to remove all foreign particles, and then spun 
into yarn. It was not uncommon for pioneer men to be seen deftly 
knitting a sock or scarf. The families of Peter Peterson, Christian 
Larson, and Martin Olson wove yarn into cloth for making family 
garments. Such clothing was stout and would endure hard usage, 
especially during the winter months. 

The families of John Barta and John Sporer followed the cus- 
tom practiced in Bohemia of constructing an out-of-door baking 
oven, located near the house. The oven was an arched stone 
structure used for baking bread and drying other substances. Gen- 
erally large, round loaves of rye and wheat bread were baked in it 
with extraordinarily good flavor and keeping qualities, 

Settlers practiced rigid economy even in lighting. Supplies of 
dried cedar or pine splints were stowed away conveniently in a 
room near the stove. A splint was ignited in the stove fire with which 
to light the homemade tallow candle, or the tobacco in grand- 
pa’s clay pipe. Before kerosene lamps and lanterns were known, 
candles were also used in lanterns for doing chores and on dark 
nights about the yard. 

The kerosene lamp, with rather crude-shaped chimney, was next 
introduced. Useful as well as ornamental, it usually occupied the 
center of the kitchen or the dining room table. The children were 
constantly admonished not to touch the kerosene lamp for fear 
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that it would turn over, explode, and set the house on fire. It was 
rapidly improved after being attached to the wall, to lessen the 
danger, with adjustable screen so that the light could be reflected 
wherever desired. The position of the lamp very materially re- 
duced the fire hazard. Two explosions because of carelessness were 
recorded in the township. These were caused by persons attempt- 
ing to build a fire by pouring kerosene over kindling in a stove 
and lighting it. Serious burns and one death were the result. 

. It was not uncommon to see members of the family sit around 
the kitchen stove on long winter nights and vie with each other 
in the discussion of their daily experiences and future plans. When 
neighbors visited, they talked about crop growing and yields, 
feeding of animals, town and county politics, and the like. They 
played cards and told stories as a token of good fellowship. 

The social life in Two Creeks conformed to that found in most 
rural frontier regions. Sometimes there was a cabin raising, a 
birthday celebration, a country wedding, or a farewell party in the 
neighborhood. At some of these events singing was a popular 
pastime. The Germans would sing Die Lorelei or at Christmas- 
time Die Heilige Nacht (“Holy Night”). Favorites among the 
Norwegians were Jeg lagde mig saa sildig (“1 Laid Me Down to 
Rest”), Ja vi elsker dette Landet (“Yes, We Love This Land 
of Ours”), or Mit Faderlind (“My Native Land”). The Bo- 
hemians offered Kdedomuv muy (“ Where Is My Home”) or S/y 
panenky silinice (“The Tripping Maidens”), while “ My Country 
‘Tis of Thee,” “Home Sweet Home,” or some other folk songs 
were enjoyed by the English-speaking group. If a guest could 
play the mouth organ, the accordion, or the violin, a square dance 
was soon in progress. The settlers also found amusement at public 
dances. The first ones were held in a hall conducted by Joseph 
Bartosh in connection with a saloon which he operated near Two 
Creeks village. Schauer’s Bohemian band usually furnished music 
for the occasion. In the early seventies Franz Immler and Mike 
Bartoleme also held dances in their respective halls in the town- 
ship. The masquerade ball which was the highlight of the year 
preceded the lenten season. 
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Feather stripping bees—a strictly woman’s affair—were all the 
rage in rural homes during winter evenings. The geese and duck 
feathers were used for stuffing pillows and featherbeds. Stripping, 
gossiping, and eating made up the entertainment. 

District schools, too, furnished diversion during the school terms. 
There were contests among pupils of adjoining districts in spelling 
and rapid calculation; declamatory and memory exercises were 
also favorites. Horse-drawn bob sleds with hay racks loaded with 
jolly spectators, sleigh bells merrily jingling, made their way to 
the school on contest night. Occasionally a wager was made by 
some interested person on the possible winner. The district school 
board or some enterprising citizen would offer a small Webster's 
Dictionary, an artistic picture, ornamental cards, and the like. 

An event that brought about much interest and favorable com- 
ment in the town was the meeting of the Debating Society, com- 
posed of rural school teachers in the township and neighboring 
districts. ‘The crowds would be so large that window sills held 
their quota of visitors. Some of the topics discussed were “Is 
Country Life Preferable to City Life?” “Should Public Utilities 
Be Owned by Private Corporations? ” “ Was General Lee a Greater 
General Than General Grant?” “Shall the Bennett School Law 
Be Passed?” (when it was before the state legislature). Held at 
the several district schools, these debates were followed by dis- 
cussions in the districts. Community spirit was fostered by meetings 
of church societies, town caucuses, weddings, funerals, and various 
festivals. 

Shooting matches were popular during October ard November. 
These were held at public places by organized groups of sports- 
men. Winchester and Remington rifles, 30-30 caliber, were com- 
monly used. A target was placed at some distance, each contestant 
aiming at the center of the bull’s-eye. Score cards were kept, and 
each winner received either a live turkey, goose, or duck when the 
shooting was concluded. 

The construction of log houses, barns, and sheds brought the 
men folk together. On the average logs whose diameters ranged 
from to 16 to 24 inches were selected for this purpose. It generally 
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took twenty or thirty men to raise a barn or house. Four corner 
men were charged with fitting the ends of the logs so as to proper- 
ly nick and hold them in place. At a later period the two sides 
of a log were hewed parallel to each other following a chalk line. 
One man with a sharp axe would cut away chips nearly to the 
mark. This was called scoring. He would go up on one side and 
down on the other. After some practice with a broad axe, a man 
could split the chalk line and make a log as smooth as if it were 
sawed or planed. After the framework of the building was raised, 
the men who assisted would spend the evening in visiting, play- 
ing cards, singing, and other amusement. 

Pioneers in the early fifties cut their own shingles for covering 
their buildings. The writer’s grandfather and George Stangel 
would select a large straight-grained cedar or pine tree for that 
purpose. The trunk was sawed into blocks approximately 18 to 
20 inches in length. These were split into slabs about an inch in 
thickness, and with the use of a draw knife the surface was shaved 
smoothly and brought to a thin edge so that the shingles would 
conveniently overlap when laid on the roof. In many cases after 
sixty and seventy-five years, when the buildings were dismantled, 
some shingles were still in fairly good condition. When more 
shingles were made than could be used, a man would carry from 
75 to 100 in a bunch strapped on his back to market. In return 
he would buy flour, sugar, or other articles. 

Farmers also found a market for hemlock bark, especially in 
the period from 1860 to 1875. The bark was peeled during the 
early summer months and at a time when the trees were charged 
with abundant sap. At first a ring was made through the bark 
around the upright tree close to the ground. The next ring was 
made four feet above. A slit was then made through the bark up 
and down, and with a spud the bark was removed. 

The tree was then felled, limbs trimmed, and the remainder of 
the trunk ringed every four feet all around, slit up and down, 
and peeled. The bark was then set gablewise against the prone 
tree with the cambium turned inward, so as to prevent it from 
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curling in rainy weather. Otherwise it would mold and turn black, 
which was undesirable. When the inside of the bark had a pale 
yellowish color, it sold at the best price. Dried bark was carried 
out from the brush into the open space and hauled by ox team 
to the road or market. Usually a cord (4x4x16 feet) was loaded 
on a wagon and a binder used to hold it down. In the market it 
sold from $3.00 to $5.00 a cord, largely depending upon the 
quality. 

Ties were made from hemlock, maple, and white oak logs. The 
standard tie was 8 feet long, 6 inches deep, and 6 inches face. 
If it measured less, the inspector would throw it out, and the 
woodsman would get nothing for it. Tie wood was hewed on two 
parallel sides. The ties were drawn out from the brush by ox 
team and piled near a road ready for the market. About twenty 
green ties made a good wagonload. Hemlock ties sold at from 12 
to 18 cents each, while maple and oak brought a better price. 
Cedar fence posts sold for a third of what they bring now, i2 to 
15 cents each, depending upon quality. 

Cordwood in the early sixties was chopped with the axe, since 
crosscut saws were not in use. Wide chips were cut through the © 
log so as to make 4-foot blocks. These were split and the wood 
piled up (a cord of wood represents 4x4x8 feet). Allowance was 
made for shrinkage by piling it up an extra six inches. Four-foot 
body maple cordwood brought from $1.50 to $2.25 per cord, 
while beech, birch, ash, and soft maple sold at as low as $1.25 per 
cord. Wood products were marketed at the Pfister and Vogel 
Company store or at Mathiesen’s place and shipped from there 
by boat to Milwaukee, Chicago, and other points on Lake Michigan. 

Portable sawmills and the circular saw furnished the farmers 
with materials for building, and with them came the change from 
log to frame building construction. Stationary sawmills were 
located near streams or close to the log supply. A dam was built 
so as to get a head of water with which to furnish power for the 
mill. Farmers brought logs on sleds drawn by ox teams and horse 
teams during the winter period to be sawed into planks, boards, 
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scantlings, joists, beams, and other necessary materials to be used 
in construction and repairs on the farmsteads. 

Those who cut and removed timber from their properties sought 
to know the location of the corner posts to their lands, and they 
needed this information also when they wished to secure addi- 
tional land. Ignatz Wojta, the writer’s father, was versatile in 
the handling of compass and chain; he usually was secured to make 
a pre-survey, locating the United States government survey’s 
corner section posts, also to chain the settlers land for line fences, 
and to give them other necessary information, 

After the logs, brush, and dead wood were burned and removed, 
the area between the stumps was hand-hoed, or the sod and top 
soil torn up with an improvised homemade drag drawn by oxen 
so as to loosen the ground, which was then seeded to grass for 
pasture or hay. In this shape the land was retained for a period 
of three or four years, giving roots of stumps time to decay after 
which they could be removed more easily. 

This homemade drag was shaped like the capital letter A. The 
two main pieces were brought together at an angle, with a cross- 
piece fastened about one-third of the distance from the apex. This 
cross bar was placed so as to make the drag of the desired width 
and to hold the two pieces firmly together. Iron teeth, approxi- 
mately 14 inches long, molded by a blacksmith, were put through 
holes bored in the wood about a foot apart. A clevis and hook 
were attached to the tip of the drag, to which was hitched the 
chain drawn by the ox team. New lands were usually planted 
to oats, potatoes, rutabagas, or turnips, since these would do well 
in virgin soil and improve the land for the following crop. 

There were few farm implements. Chief among them were 
the axe, crosscut saw, hoe, shovel, plow, and drag. After the seed 
bed was prepared, the seeding was done by hand. The writer 
recalls the proficient seeding done by John Last, one of the pro- 
gressive farmers of the town. He carried the grain in an improvised 
sack or pail so knotted as to fit over his left shoulder. Two measur- 
ing sticks with flags were used to guide him across the field. He 
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began by taking three paces, let us say from the southwest corner 
of the field, which would be about eight feet, and then he placed 
a stake with a flag at that point, from which he began operations 
by throwing the seed grain toward the edge of the field. After 
reaching the northwest end, or the opposite side of the field, he 
took five long paces from the point at which he arrived and 
placed the other stake there. To this marker he would return 
on his next trip to the north end. He then went back on the 
same track on which he arrived throwing seed to the left and 
covering about one-half of the strip until he reached the starting 
point. The stake and flag near the southwest corner of the field 
was then moved five long paces from which point he began his 
return trip to the north end by broadcasting grain to the left and 
arriving at the opposite stake. Every time he came to the end of 
the field he moved the stake five paces and went through the same 
broadcasting routine until the job was finished. 

The sickle, scythe, and cradle were among the first implements 
used for harvesting crops. The sickle has a slightly curved blade 
attached to a straight handle; the scythe a blade from three to four 
feet long with a crooked handle. A cradle used for cutting grain 
has a broad blade and long smooth pointed fingers of wood parallel 
to the blade, designed to receive the grain and lay it evenly in 
a swath. A man would swing a cradle and lay approximately from 
two to three acres a day. After the grain was laid in a row, a 
person with a hand rake would follow, rake the grain into sheaves, 
and tie them with a straw band to form a bundle. Ten to twelve 
bundles were gathered into a shock, left upright in the field to 
dry, and then stacked or stored in the barn. 

Peas and dry grains shelled easily and for want of proper im- 
plements were threshed with flails. At first grain bundles were 
spread on the barn floor, or some convenient place, where they 
were trampled by oxen or horses, driven in a circle, until shelled. 
Later this method was abandoned, and the flail was used. It con- 
sisted of a wooden staff or handle and from this a short club 
suspended from a leather ring, swung freely. Usually three per- 
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sons in a group would beat the wheat bundles which were spread 
on the floor. Frequently the threshers would vie with each other 
to prove who was most adept in the rhythmical use of the flail. 
Joseph Chalupsky was pronounced as the one best-schooled in this 
art in Two Creeks. After the straw was removed from the heads 
and the chaff, the grain was winnowed by throwing it up into the 
wind and as it fell to the floor, the chaff separated and landed 
at a distance from the operator. 

Next a thresher, which seemed to be a great improvement over 
previous methods, came into use. It was equipped with a cylinder 
and concaves which contained iron teeth. These teeth dovetailed 
into each other and the revolving cylinder caused the straw to 
be separated from the grain. The thresher was operated by a sweep 
stake rotary power propelled by ox or horse teams. The straw 
was hurled against the barn wall, and the grain and chaff fell to 
the floor. Two or three men were employed to shake the straw, 
separate it from grain and chaff, and move it away to be piled up. 
The thresher was operated by six to eight persons, depending on 
the distance the straw was moved. The heap of grain and chaff 
remaining after a day’s work was cleaned with a fanning mill, 
frequently late at night, so as to make room for the next day’s 
threshing. Several of these were operated in different communities 
of the town. 

The combination mower and reaper and the single reaper fol- 
lowed the cradle for harvesting; the grain cut by the reaper fell 
on a platform, and the person following removed it. The single 
reaper, however, soon came into use with its rakes attached to a 
rotary reel. This swept the sheaf of grain off the platform to the 
side. Four persons bound the grain as it came off in sheaves from 
the platform. To do so the periphery of the field was divided into 
three equal parts with a person at each of the three stations. The 
first binder began with the machine and worked toward the second 
station, but he worked more slowly than the machine so that the 
second person started to bind when the machine reached the sec- 
ond station, the third at the third station; the fourth man began 
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when the machine had made a complete circuit of the field. In 
other words, when a workman had completed one circuit, the 
machine had completed three circuits of the field. When the grain 
in the field was reaped, the binding was finished shortly after. 
During unusually busy times the reaping and binding would be . 
done in the day time, and putting the bundles into shocks would 
be done in the evening after the other chores were done. From 
eight to ten bundles constituted a shock. These were allowed to 
dry in the field and were then stacked. 

Early in the seventies Mathias Mathiesen and William Taylor 
were among the first to use the McCormick self-binders for harvest- 
ing grain. The curious neighbors who came to see the machines 
in operation did not comment favorably on the use of wire for 
binding. But it was a labor-saving device for four workmen were 
released for other tasks. Before long several styles of binder came 
into use such as the Champion, McCormick, Deering, Milwaukee 
Junior, and others which used manila and sisal twine, accepted 
100 percent by the farmers. For a time considerable custom work 
was done by those who operated the new machines on the smaller 
farms. The charge usually was $5.00 a day for man, binder, and 
the team, the “small” farmer furnishing the twine and occasional- 
ly the third horse, since some of these machines were heavy running! 

During the same period wonderful progress was made in thresh- 
ing machines. The machine was fitted with a bundle and straw 
catrier, a stationary fanning mill, and an elevator for elevating 
the grain and conducting it into the sacks. The machine was 
operated by a sweep stake rotary power propelled by ten horses. 
The driver of the horses with a long whip lash was stationed at 
the center of the cam wheel to see that each horse pulled his share. 

Farmers exchanged help at threshing time. Usually it took from 
four to five persons to pitch bundles from the mow or stack, a 
bandcutter stationed at a table who delivered the bundles to the 
feeder at the cylinder, four or five persons to move the straw 
from the carrier to the mow or stack, a person to take care of the 
chaff, three or four to handle the grain at the elevator and carry 
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it to the granary or other repository. In addition there were four 
men—often the owners—to care for the machine. The number 
of persons in the crew depended largely upon the convenience, 
condition of the grain, and the rapidity with which the work of 
the various phases was done. The hardworking wife carried an 
extra load at threshing time since she put up a good meal for 
some twenty or more ravenous threshermen. 

The self tractor steam engine soon supplanted the horse and 
later gave way to the gasoline engine which at present satisfac- 
torily furnishes all the power necessary. The straw carrier is now 
superseded by the blower, the bandcutter and feeder by a mechan- 
ical self-feeder, the man at the elevator who recorded the number 
of bushels threshed by a meter which automatically registers the 
grain threshed. This is one phase of farm work where machine 
improvement has materially reduced the number of persons re- 
quired for the work. 

Two oxen in a yoke constituted a team. The yoke consisted of 
two hickory bows which were adjusted to the shoulders of the oxen 
SO as not to’cause sores when pulling. At the middle of the yoke 
there was an iron ring which held the tongue to the wagon or 
sled. A bolt was placed at the rear of the tongue at the center 
to which the chain was attached. The driver took his position at 
the side and about opposite the head of the near ox and guided 
the team with turn of the whip, using the terms “Haw” meaning 
“to the left,” “Gee” meaning “to the right,” “Get Up” “to 
move forward,” and “ Whoa” “to stop.” Oxen were “ easy keepers,” 
steady pullers, and slow in action. They were used for pulling 
logs, stumps, clearing land, and other farm work. In the winter 
they were also used for opening snow-drifted roads in the district. 
It was interesting to see an ox team, hitched to a bob-sled, wade 
through the deep snow and with their large bodies shove the soft 
snow aside. Frequently they passed over the road twice so as to 
get it in better shape for the horse teams to follow. 

On one occasion the writer and his brother Charles, “ just boys,” 
attempted courageously to fetch home a grain seeder from the 
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village blacksmith shop at Two Creeks where its cultivators were 
sharpened so that the seeder could be used shortly. It was finally 
agreed that the young ox team should be used in preference to 
the old horse team since it furnished more thrill and delight 
to drive an ox team. William Brandenburg, the village black- 
smith, assisted in hitching the oxen to the seeder and warned us 
not to allow the high spirited young animals to get away. 

Charles took his position on the seeder box for a ride, and the 
writer with a halter on the head of the nigh ox walked beside 
it so as to guide the team homeward. All went well until the 
youngsters reached a farmhouse where two barking dogs rushed 
to the road and attacked the oxen. The team became frightened 
and started to gallop in spite of the driver’s making every attempt 
to stop them. Then he slipped and was dragged on the ground 
for some distance with the rope around his hand. Finally he let 
go. Then there was great anxiety over Charles’s safety for if he 
were thrown underneath the seeder, he surely would be crushed 
by the sharp cultivators which hung only a few inches from the 
ground. 

The oxen with the dogs following soon reached the corduroy 
road which led across a swamp. The seeder bumped up and down 
every time it struck a log. At about fifteen rods over the corduroy, 
fortunately the bolster in the yoke broke loose and the tongue of 
the seeder dropped with Charles sitting safely on the seeder box. 
It did not stop the oxen; they stampeded through a closed board 
gate and straight homeward into the stall in their stable. No one 
was hurt, but it was a thrilling experience, long to be remembered. 

By 1880 there was a great increase in the use of horses. More 
speed was necessary as crop lands increased, and the hauling of 
surplus grain to markets located at Two Rivers, Manitowoc, and 
the village of Two Creeks was more easily solved by the use of 
horse teams. 

After some years of grain farming, it was apparent that yields 
were decreasing. Wheat in many instances dropped from a yield 
of 25 bushels to 10 bushels per acre, peas from 20 to 8 bushels, 
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oats from 60 to 35 or less, and so on. Some farmers laid the poor 
yields to climatic conditions, others to depletion of soil fertility, 
still others to the ravages of the chinch bugs, pea weevil, and the 
invasion of weeds notably the Canada thistle and quack grass. 
That the time was not far distant when farms would be abandoned 
because of adverse conditions was also a dire prophecy. 

At about this time a young man named Christ Wilde appeared 
in the town who was interested in the manufacture of American 
cheese. He proposed to start the first cheese factory, provided the 
milk from approximately 200 cows could be delivered at the fac- 
tory daily. Since the cows produced no milk in the winter, the 
factory would operate only during the summer months. Cows 
were of native breeding and not of dairy temperament. The price 
of milk was to be 55 cents per hundredweight. 

Agitation now began! Some believed the project was a short- 
lived one, that the cows did not produce enough to make it worth 
while, that the cheese maker had an opportunity to embezzle 
money collected from cheese sales. Still others argued that since 
wood products were on the wane and crop yields were decreasing, 
it was time to look forward to other sources of farm income. It 
was much better to enter the dairy business than to sell wheat or 
peas for from 65 to 75 cents per bushel. 

Finally the sign-up for a satisfactory quantity of milk supply 
was secured. An abandoned school building was moved to a 
central location in the community, remodeled, and appropriately 
equipped. The first cheese factory in the town in 1880 was ready 
for business. Farmers delivered milk until late in the fall, and 
when there was a smaller supply, the factory was opened only 
on alternate days of the week, until it was closed for the winter; 
simultaneously the price of cheese went up, and the price of milk 
was better. This, however, was an inducement to make further 
plans for cows to freshen during the several months of the year 
sO as to secure a steady flow of milk the year round. 

Soon purebred sires of the various dairy breeds, the Holstein- 
Friesian predominating, were introduced to grade up the herds 
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and eliminate the poor producers. Better equipped stables ap- 
peared, and silos were constructed so as to feed the cows with 
succulent food in the winter. The farmers began to feed more 
ground grain, more concentrated and balanced rations, and they 
raised more red and alsike clover and alfalfa for hay, all for the 
purpose of securing a steady and greater flow of milk from 
their herds. 

Before the advent of the cheese factory, milk was placed in 
earthen jars and stored in a cool place, usually in the cellar, and 
allowed time for the cream to rise to the top. It was then skimmed 
with a wooden spoon and the cream churned into butter. The 
butter was sold at the local store for whatever it brought, while 
the skimmed milk was fed to the hogs. The above method of 
skimming cream is now supplanted by the cream separator, and 
the cooling of milk is done in tubs in milk houses provided with 
tanks of cool water. Hand-milking is being rapidly displaced by 
milking machines, and unsanitary stalls and cob-webbed stables 
by white-washed dairy barns, equipped with suitable stanchions. 

The production of milk is unquestionably the leading phase of 
farming in the township. All crops grown are planned with refer- 
ence to feeding the farmers’ livestock, particularly the dairy cow. 
The surplus yields of barley, peas, beans, or hay are occasionally 
sold as cash crops. Dairying today is no longer a drudgery or a 
diversion but a well-organized business which has increased soil 
fertility, crop yields, and monthly revenues from milk sales. All 
of which has resulted in better farm equipment and farm build- 
ings and a more satisfactory life. Prosperous Two Creeks township 
is enjoying the fruits of its early toilsome years. 











An Early Forest Plantation 


in Wisconsin 
By WILLIAM W. Morris 


whose name should go down in the annals of our state’s 

history, Walter Ware—probably the first man to practice 
forestry in this region. Although his name was unknown to me 
until a few years ago, he has left the present generation an ad- 
mirable and lasting memorial in the form of a living wall of tall 
white pine trees, standing out like a green oasis in a level, sandy 
desert. ; 

Walter Ware was one of that energetic group of sturdy New 
Englanders who in the 1850’s was working westward to a distant 
and comparatively unknown country. Coming from Hancock, 
New Hampshire, where he was born on October 19, 1835, he 
settled in 1856 a few miles west of what is now the village of 
Hancock, Waushara County, Wisconsin. 

He was only twenty-one when he made his home in this 
lonely region, with its poor, sandy soil, and he depended for his 
livelihood on wheat and potato crops—never abundant, for rain- 
fall was an important factor in his farming operations. A man 
of great energy and not easily discouraged, he remained, and on 
December 16, 1857, was married to the seventeen-year-old daughter 
of the A. J. Frenches of Hancock (formerly of Eau Claire). On 
the Ware farm nine children were born. 

Short of stature, active, and wiry, Walter Ware possessed the 
attributes necessary to endure the hardships of the frontier. It is 


gee back in the late fifties there came to Wisconsin a man 





WILLIAM W. MorRIs, forester of the Land Economic Inventory and Land 
Use Section, Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture, Madison, has 
contributed this biography of Walter Ware.- He believes that the re- 
forestation project carried on by Ware was the first attempted in Wis- 
consin. How an energetic New Englander transplanted seven acres of 
white pine with the aid of his slow-moving oxen is a story worth reading. 
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WALTER WARE (1835-1900) 


From photograph taken at Fayetteville, Arkansas, in 1899. By courtesy of 
Mr. Ware’s granddaughter, Mrs. M. Daniels of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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WALTER WARE’S PLANTATION, 1942 
courtesy of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
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known that with his oxen he hauled huge stones a distance of ten 
miles for the foundation of his barn, stones so large that they could 
not be moved with four horses, yet he handled them alone with 
one yoke of oxen. After the barn was swept away by a tornado, 
these great stones and the hand-hewn, massive white pine beams, 
which remained, testified to his tremendous energy. 

The region of the Ware farm was timbered with scattered stands 
of jack pine and scrub oak, with large white pine growing to the 
north not many miles away. Parties of Winnebago Indians often 
passed by the home, coming or going to the settlement at Han- 
cock. There they exchanged various commodities for tobacco and 
a particularly low grade of fire water. Attracted to the wheat 
fields, myriads of wild pigeons darkened the sky by day and roosted 
in the trees by night, a veritable “ manna in the wilderness” sent 
by a kind Providence to feed the hungry settlers. 

I have often wondered what special urge prompted Walter Ware 
to reforest about seven acres with white pine; for in that remote 
area conservation was an unheard-of project. The plantation is 
somewhat in the form of a hollow rectangle; the trees planted 
in rows, rather closely together, are 75 to 100 feet deep on all 
four sides. I believe that possibly they were planted as a wind- 
break with the idea of placing a future house in the center. 

These trees were first transplanted in 1869. This data was 
verified by Ware’s neighbor who was born in that vicinity about 
eighty-six years ago. He had helped in the planting and had re- 
corded the date. The work was completed in 1876, the year of 
the Philadelphia Centennial, and for this reason old residents 
say that Ware planted 1,876 trees to commemorate that event. 
The area covered in making measurements of the diameter of 
about 300 of these trees, leads me to believe that probably 1,876 
trees were planted. 

Ware was regarded by some in the community as an “old 
fool” because of his reforestation idea. I was told that he did 
the work very carefully, bringing the trees from the swamplands 
to the north of his home, a considerable distance. A ball of earth 
was retained around the roots of each tree, and great pains were 
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taken to plant them correctly. Slow-moving oxen were his only 
means of transportation, and the work consumed no little amount 
of time. 

Skeptics who doubt the ability of white pine trees to grow on 
sandy soil should see this plantation as it is today. On the west 
side of this area, the side needing the greatest protection from 
the prevailing winds, the trees of the outer row were planted only 
about two and one half to three feet apart. They averaged over 
11 inches in diameter at breast height, and the largest ones are 
about 65 feet in height and 17 inches in diameter. 

Ware did not confine his efforts entirely to the planting of 
white pine. Today a large grove of butternut trees also attracts 
the visitor to his old home. These trees, now of large size, have 
borne abundant crops. This is remarkable for a tree as fastidious 
of soil as the butternut, but Ware accomplished the feat by 
meticulous planting and care of the young trees. 

In 1888 Ware moved to Arkansas where his earlier reforestation 
interests had an outlet in the planting of fruit trees. His death 
occurred at Fayetteville, July 15, 1900. He was eulogized as “a 
most industrious and painstaking farmer—pushing his work from 
early morning until late at night....In his convictions of the right 
he was as firm as the enduring granite of his native New Hampshire 
hills.” 

Would that more of the pioneers of Wisconsin had had the 
vision and foresight of Walter Ware, so that some of our present 
desolate wastes might have been clothed with a living green to 
invite rather than to repel the tourist and general public! Because 
of Ware’s vision there still stands this plantation of magnificent 
white pine presenting a solid wall of green, sixty feet in height, 
which has defied the elements through all these years. What finer 
monument to any man could there be than this living forest, or 
what finer gift to bequeath to posterity? 

I think a suitable epitaph for such a man might well be Van 
Dyke’s lines, “He that planteth a tree is the servant of God. 
He provideth a kindness for many generations. And faces that he 
hath not seen shall bless him.” 
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Pioneer Kjaerkebon Writes 
from Coon Prairie 


Edited by JOHN A. HouUKOM 


who wrote the accompanying letters in 1856 and 1866, 

arrived there in 1851 with his wife, Thone, née Houkom, 
and their two sons, Ole and Ouver. In the same company were also 
his parents, Ouver Aslaksen Kjerkebén and wife, Karen, née 
Bjérnsen (Houkom), and his brothers and sister, Trond, Inge- 
bjér, John, Saave, and Ouver. Another of Svennung’s brothers, 
H@ie, three years younger, emigrated with relatives at the age of 
fifteen, coming to Koshkonong. In 1849 he and a companion 
walked to Prairie du Chien, from where they proceeded by boat 
to La Crosse, coming soon after to Coon Prairie where they settled. 
These men were all long-lived. Svennung reached the age of 
eighty-eight; H6ie, ninety-four; Trond, ninety-five; John, eighty- 
two. 

As to the two names by which the family has been known: 
Ouverson is naturally derived from their father, the aforementioned 
Ouver Aslaksen Kjerkebén. Later this was changed to Oberson, 
the surname by which the descendants on Coon Prairie are now 
known. 

Kjerkebén has a long history. It has been used variously and 
is derived from the farm in Norway whence the family came. Its 
meaning is, “the farm belonging to the Church.” A certain Bishop 
Oistein records in Norway in 1398 this farm as one belonging to 
the Church, having been given by a certain Andres Arneson. 


T HE COON PRAIRIE pioneer, Svennung Ouverson Kjerkebén, 





THESE letters, translated from the Norwegian language, have come to the 
Society through the generosity of the Rev. JOHN A. HOUKOM, minister 
of Lutheran churches at Ashland and Bayfield, Wisconsin. The intro- 
duction to these letters was supplied by the Rev. Mr. Houkom. 
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Kjarke or kjérkje are both Norwegian provincialisms for the 
Danish, kirke, which is “church.” The ending 56 or bén is like- 
wise provincial for “a farm, a place.” 

These letters were written to the grandfather of the editor— 
Svennung Olsen Houkom at Kviteseid, Telemarken, Norway. Upon 
his arrival at long last in America in 1888, these letters came with 
him. After his demise in 1909, the writer's father, the Rev. Olaf 
S. Houkom, came into possession of them. When he passed away 
in 1920, the writer received them. 

The letter of 1856 was sent without an envelope and stamp— 
simply folded and sealed with sealing wax. It was received at 
Springville, Bad Ax County, Wisconsin, on the nineteenth of 
December. There were post marks made by rubber stamps at four 
different places, evidently in Norway, the last at Svinesund, Febru- 
ary 5, 1857. 


I 


Coon Prairie, Wis., Dec. 18, 1856 
Dear Brother-in-Law, Svennung Olsen Houkom: 

Now I would for the first time write you a few lines. First you 
should know that we are all in good health and well to date, for which 
we are thankful to the good and all-wise God. We hope to receive 
the same happy news from you when you write to us again. Yet I 
must say that I was very sick for 6 weeks last winter with some 
sort of fever, which also attacked my brothers, Aslak and Saave, as 
well as our youngest brother, Ouver, who suffered from the same for 
about 2 months, until God in His infinite wisdom took him unto 
himself to joy and bliss. 

Our two sons, Ole and Ouver, are growing and well. 

Next, we have had but a middling year. I had 20 acres to harvest 
this year, which yielded 275 bushels of wheat, 135 bushels of oats, 
18 bushels of barley, 30 bushels of maize-corn, 50 bushels of potatoes, 
besides a lot of garden vegetables. Then as to prices per bushel. A 
bushel is two Skjepper. Wheat per bushel $1, oats pr. b. 50 cts., 
maize 50 cts., potatoes 50 cts. So my crop, outside of what is to be 
kept for seed and household use, yielded me $200 this year. 
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The aforementioned prices might seem to you quite exaggerated. 
But this is of benefit to the laboring class, for then they can obtain so 
much higher wages, and money is thereby distributed more equably. 

Next, as to what stock I possess. I have 2 yokes of oxen, 3 cows, 
2 heifers, 2 sheep and 4 hogs. The prices of stock: a horse from $100 
to $200; a yoke of oxen from $100 to $150; a cow from $25 to $35; 
a sheep from $2 to $3. 

During the past summer, I have bought various kinds of imple- 
ments. First an old wagon for $27, a fanning mill for $26, a plow 
for $14, as well as other things. I have also spent quite a good deal on 
my farm, having broken up 15 acres, besides repairs on houses and 
fences, etc. 

As to prices on cultivated land in this vicinity. 40 acres of tilled 
land out here on the prairie cost $500 to $1,000. Accordingly, my 
farm is worth about $2,000; however, I would not want to sell it 
at that price. I owe about $100 on it. Maybe you might think these 
prices as out of reason, but I would not trade my property here for 
any farm in Norway selling for $2,000. 

I must not neglect to tell you that the settlement will soon be well 
equipped with schools and a church just as in Norway. We can walk 
to church in about three quarter hour, and it can be seen from my 
farm. To this I have contributed $10, and I am to give a similar 
sum this winter. It is an attractive House of God located so as to be 
seen all over the prairie and will cost about $3,000 when completed. 

I would now urge {your} brother Ole to undertake the journey 
to this place, unless you should consider it better otherwise, for it 
will be profitable for you and many more. Greet also [your} brother 
Aslak in like manner. If he would come here, he could serve both 
as klokker {cantor, song leader} and schoolteacher at a fairly good 
salary. Greet also [your} sister Birgitte. It would’ be profitable 
also for her to come, for servant girls get from $5 to $10 per month 
with much more pleasant work. 

As to what you should bring along or not. Dyed homespun cloth 
in the bolt should be taken along. But of finished clothes no more 
than are needed for the journey. Sell your silver jewelry and instead 
buy table silver. If you will bring me a half dozen tablespoons, I 
shall pay well for them, also for a half dozen silver teaspoons. I thank 
{your} brother Aslak for his letter received in the last days of Septem- 
ber, and which I shall answer soon. I hope to receive a reply to this one. 
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I wish that you could visit us, if not more than during the Christ- 
mas holidays, but perhaps you will not find time for it this winter. 
(Ha, ha). Herewith I would end my letter with a most cordial and 
friendly greeting to you all. Farewell in God. 

SVENNUNG OUVERSON 

My address is as follows: Springville P.O., Bad Ax Co., Wis. 


II 
Coon Prairie, October 23, 1866. 
Dear Brother-in-Law: 

In August last, I received your very welcome letter of March 26, 
which I hereby acknowledge with my most cordial thanks. I will, 
therefore, in this my letter, in harmony with your request, comply 
to the best of my ability and furnish you with the information you 
desire, but it is certain that it will not be as satisfactory as both you 
and I would wish. 

So far as conditions here now are concerned as compared with 
before the war, whether property is high priced, etc., I can report 
briefly that everything is high priced, as you will understand from 
the following: 1 bushel wheat costs $1 to $1.55, oats 30 to 50 cts., 
barley 50-80 cts., maize-corn 50-80 cts. buticr 30 cts. pr. pound, 
pork 10-15 cts., beef 6-7 cts.; both fresh, of course. Wages for work 
this fall and winter for simple labor are from 75 cts. to $1 per day. 
Tilled land, fenced in and plowed, but without houses, costs about 
$15 per acre, while land with houses will range higher in price 
according to the condition of the houses. But wholly untilled land 
is much cheaper, as for example 2, 3, 4, or 5 dollars an acre. How- 
ever, then it is hard to work because of woods, stumps, etc. 

Cattle are as follows: A good milk cow costs $30-40; a good 
medium sized horse $150-200. If it is to be a good one it will cost 
more, and a set of harness costs $40-50. A yoke of oxen costs 
$130-160, but the yoke itself costs no more than $1—3. Such can, how- 
ever, be home-made from a piece of timber. Sheep cost $3—5 each; hogs 
$8-—10 per hundred pounds. Merchandise costs as follows: coffee 32-34 
cts. per pound, white sugar 20 cts., brown sugar 12-15 cts., white 
cotton cloth 20-30 cts. per yard (which is a piece 3 feet square). 
Woolens are very high, yet there are varieties of wool and cotton 
mixed which are not quite so high, but which are quite strong. 

So far as the voyage is concerned, I should advise you to take a 
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sailing vessel, because it would be so much cheaper for one with 
a family. And by all means, try to get away, the earlier the better, 
in the spring of the year, for then the winds are more favorable, 
enabling a faster crossing. This would also bring one across this 
country before it gets too warm, and then one is less apt to suffer 
from the heat; and thus one can get here early enough in the summer 
so as to be able to find work in the harvest and therefore make 
provision for the winter so much better. And as to the best way to 
come across the country, it usually will be necessary to go as the 
captain directs, because it is not well to separate from the whole 
group. But if you can choose, then the best way I know is to go 
directly by rail from Quebec to La Crosse. Be sure to secure a con- 
tract and ticket in one directly to that place, because to change a 
number of times either by ship or by rail is attended by many diffi- 
culties. Upon your arrival in Quebec, then write me immediately, 
and I shall, if possible, meet you in La Crosse. With regard to your 
weakness, it is hard to say anything; but I know your sister, Thone, 
was sick less enroute and after arriving here than in Norway, and 
I know several cases when a sea-voyage and a change of climate have 
made persons better; yet I know also of the opposite. 

As to what to take along, then clothes are of first importance to 
bring along. But rather bring as much cloth as you can from which 
to make clothes, but be careful to pack it deep down so that the 
customs officer does not see it, or else you will be made to pay duty 
on it. Other things, such as silverware, with the exception of table- 
and teaspoons, are not so useful to take along. Still many small things 
which do not take much room can be very useful. 

Should you happen to make the journey, do me the favor of buy- 
ing me a real good sheepskin coat. I have heard that such can very 
readily be bought from a tanner in Laurdal. But this might be too 
much trouble for you. I also would like you to buy a pair of wagon 
axles, that is for a four-wheel wagon, of the kind with appropriate 
bushings attached, besides being heavy and strong and of the best 
sort. I have heard that such can be bought and that they can be 
taken apart in the middle. If not, then take them apart so as to put 
them into a large box. Such are obtainable here, of course, but at 
very high prices and of such poor iron that they do not stand up. 
I shall upon your arrival pay you well for your trouble and expense. 
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Although I would not advise anyone either one way or the other 
{whether} to emigrate to America, I cannot help but say that it would 
be to your advantage and especially for your large family to do so. 
Because it is certain that a person can face the future with better 
prospects here than in Norway; provided, however, that one in 
Norway does not enjoy considerable prosperity or have a promising 
future before him. But if it is hard to make ends meet there, then 
the sooner one can come to America the better. 

Last spring and throughout the summer it seemed that we should 
have a particularly fine crop, but because of too great heat and espe- 
cially too much rain this fall, the outcome was not as good as expected. 
So now over here we really have less than medium. So far as my- 
self and family are concerned, we are all well, and nothing new has 
happened. All are well, thank God, and are getting along well. Last 
spring I wrote a letter to Aslak Gadeholt, which I expect will have 
arrived by this time. Therefore, I refrain from writing much more 
about my family. In conclusion, I must close with a cordial greeting 
to all relatives and friends, which you will kindly convey to all. First 
and foremost, dear brother-in-law, we send you our greetings, wishing 
you all success and blessings, with the hope that we might soon see you. 

Yours, 
SVENNUNG K JA:RKEBON 


Since space allows it, I wish to ask you to let Gudmund and Hie, 
my nephews, know, or permit them to read, the following words 
from me. I am, thank God, both well and active, and I have been 
lately with my son, Trond. Otherwise, I am affectionately received 
by whichever of my children I choose to stay with. I have it very 
good in my old age, so I have nothing to complain of so far as my 
physical comforts are concerned. Be therefore, both you and the afore- 
mentioned, Gudmund and Hie, as well as all my relatives and friends, 
most affectionately greeted, from yours in loving memory, 

KAREN KJA:RKEBON 


P.S.—I have not talked with anyone from my native community who 
has arrived during the past year. But I have heard that John Roholt 
has bought a farm in the state of Minnesota about 40 miles from here. 
I hear that he is quite content. About three weeks ago I sold my 
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share in a threshing machine for $200 after having been threshing 
for about a month. Next fall I expect to buy a new one. 

Should you decide not to come, will you please write me soon and 
let me know of your well-being. But I assume that you will come, 
for it usually turns out that way when a person starts thinking of 
coming to America; it will eventually go that way. 

Indeed, dear brother-in-law, I take up your time with many discon- 
nected words, for which I must beg your pardon. Herewith may you 
be committed to God’s protection and Fatherly guidance in all your 
undertakings. Farewell! Farewell! My family and I greet you so 
much. 

S. KJARKEBON 
My address: Mr. Svennung Ouverson Kjerkebén, 
Coon Prairie P.O., Vernon Co., Wis. U. States. 











Book Notes 


McCarthy of Wisconsin. By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1944. Pp. x, 316. $3.50.) 

What caused Wisconsin four decades ago to come forth as the 
pathfinder for the nation in the era of new economic and social 
issues, and to leave behind even such seasoned commonwealths as 
Massachusetts? The answer can scarcely lie in the state’s natural 
condition or in the character of its population (although the hero 
of this book thought he found it in the characteristics of one ethnic 
component—the Germanic). It probably lies in the leaders in poli- 
tical and intellectual life and in social movements, who then appeared 
above the horizon and worked together to transform an undistinguished 
community into a great social and political experiment station. 

Among these leaders Dr. Charles McCarthy lacked the intellectual 
brilliancy of John R. Commons. He was hardly endowed with La 
Follette’s gift for inspiring a mass following, as his own fiasco in seek- 
ing the nomination for United States senator in 1918 amply proved. 
Nor did he possess Charles R. Van Hise’s talent as an up-builder of 
an institution into a vast and expanding going concern. In a sense, 
however, McCarthy was superior to each of these men: he was an 
original-minded educator of the common man in the art of finding 
himself and of expressing himself constructively through his govern- 
ment. McCarthy's inventiveness dealt with the tools necessary to 
make government a government by the people, and without which 
the common man’s vague stirrings for recognition and self-determi- 
nation must end in sheer frustration rather than in fruitful action. 
In his book Dr. Fitzpatrick has splendidly caught this overshadowing 
réle of McCarthy of Wisconsin as the educator of the people in the 
wider sense of the word. In truth, McCarthy’s friends could wish for 
no more appropriate monument to his memory than this book written 
with tender love, profound insight, and literary skill. 

It is only natural that McCarthy, the educator, showed himself most 
completely in his work as founder and director of the Legislative 
Reference Library. Fitzpatrick shows how much, in Wisconsin’s new 
version of the American democracy in action, depended on this “ bill 
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factory,” as its detractors termed it. For it rendered the common man 
in the person of the legislator fresh from the farm, store, or work- 
shop, articulate in his own right and independent of the “experts” 
from the outside, lobbyists, or private bill drafters at prohibitive fees. 
With McCarthy and his staff at his elbow, every legislator’s good in- 
tention was immediately floated on a freshet of widely secured 
information. For McCarthy was no muckraker, nor a mere preacher, 
but a scientific reformer. In strengthening the legislators, McCarthy 
enabled them to stand up to the executive, if need be, and above 
all to the courts. 

But McCarthy was more than a bill drafter or a purveyor of essential 
information to legislators. He had the trained insight of the military 
strategist or, to be literal, of a great strategist on the football field, 
which told him, for instance, that state income tax laws had proved 
unenforceable in the past because the tax assessors were locally ap- 
pointed and thus too yielding. But above all he knew how to infect 
defeatist experts with his own buoyant faith and optimism. If Mc- 
Carthy was a scientist in government, he was like Pasteur, the Curies, 
and their like, whose science was not mere technique and ingenuity 
but a faith to live and to perpetuate. In the State Board of Public 
Affairs, founded under Governor McGovern in 1911, he even reached 
out to make scientific government self-renovating. And in the device 
of the “continuing appropriation” he showed how scientific govern- 
ment could be shielded from rough heathen hands. 

McCarthy worked to remove blocks of every description in the 
common man’s path toward a greater self-realization. His greatest 
concrete contribution, therefore, lay in creating facilities to enable the 
“educationally disinherited” to collect their educational arrears from 
a society which had thoughtlessly deprived them of what was their 
due as its members: the Extension Division of the University and 
the system of continuation schools and industrial training facilities. 
The young American workers of today, whose schooling does not 
have to end when they enter upon a bread-winning job, are walking 
proofs of McCarthy’s service to his country. 

Fitzpatrick brings out superbly McCarthy’s humanness which to us, 
his pupils and admirers, was his outstanding quality. This Irishman, 
brought up in the workingmen’s quarter in the shoe town of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, could find an equal place in his warm heart for 
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Shibato, the Japanese, and for every other ethnic variety of human 
being. Dr. Fitzpatrick does well to quote (p. 219) from McCarthy’s 
letter to his wife from the front in the summer of 1918 the following: 
“The Jewish boy from the 69th Irish regiment of New York—now 
half Jewish and none the worse either for that—is being soothed 
by the Rabbi chaplain. ‘I’ve got to die, Rabbi. Tell Mother, mother— 
that Jake died like a man for his country.” 
University of Wisconsin SELIG PERLMAN 


Burning an Empire; The Story of American Forest Fires. By STEWART 
H. HOLBROOK. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1943. 
Pp. xiv, 229. $2.50.) 

Again the graphic pen of Stewart Holbrook has portrayed a phase 
of pioneer life. In Burning an Empire he recounts the story of historic 
forest fires of North America. His own experience with fires, his 
understanding of frontier conditions, and his genuine appreciation of 
the sturdy virtues of lumberjacks and settlers enable him to visualize 
the course of events during fires of former days. 

But there is more to this book than vivid writing. Painstaking 
review of old newspaper files and interviews with survivors have sup- 
plied authentic details. The reader will note a similarity among these 
conflagrations—the accumulation of “slash” from extensive logging 
operations in coniferous forests, the prolonged drought, the numerous 
land clearing and “brush” fires, indifference except where logging 
equipment or buildings were endangered, the pall of smoke, the redden- 
ing sun gradually obscured, the calm before the storm, the rising 
wind. Then, puny human beings confronted with overwhelming 
forces, some fleeing in panic or making fatally wrong decisions in 
seeking refuge; others fighting gallantly or rescuing the helpless. 
And finally the passing of the fire, with survivors or returning refugees 
surrounded with desolation and confronted with the task of rebuilding. 

Naturally these people gave first thought to their own problems 
of making a living. The destruction of the original forest types com- 
posed of valuable species, the invasion of the burned areas by inferior 
pioneer species, or even the permanent reduction of the site, making 
it totally unproductive for forestry are well covered in the chapter 
entitled, “The Woods Are Changing.” Under another heading the 
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author tells of the achievements of forest protection agencies in control 
of fire through the development of new methods and equipment, and 
the need for continuing effort to prevent fires. This chapter might be 
summarized by saying that American foresters are the best fire fighters 
in the world because their public is furnishing not only more funds 
than ever before, but also an ample number of fires on which to keep 
in practice. 

Readers of this Magazine will be especially interested in the three 
chapters dealing with our state: “Peshtigo Disaster,’ “"94 in Wis- 
consin,” and “Wisconsin Aftermath.” This last chapter invokes a 
special comment. The statement that Edward Merriam Griffith, our 
first state forester, was “ practically railroaded out of the state” is not 
accurately descriptive of the situation and should not be interpreted 
to mean that Mr. Griffith left under pressure. As a matter of fact, he 
was the leading advocate for consolidation of forestry, parks, fish 
propagation, and enforcement of game laws under a conservation 
commission. After the legislature of 1915 had enacted such legisla- 
tion, Mr. Griffith discussed with this reviewer Governor Philipp’s offer 
to appoint him as the forestry member of the new commission. While 
his program for acquiring a state forest in Vilas County and portions 
of adjoining counties aroused the violent opposition of those who 
believed that the future use of this area was agricultural, he had 
strong support in other parts of the state. 

A few other minor inaccuracies occur, but the book is good read- 
ing and should have special appeal to those interested in Wisconsin’s 
history. 

Wisconsin Department of Conservation F. G. WILSON 


The Growth of American Thought. By MERLE CurTI. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. $3.75.) 

The writer of American political history may have a certain com- 
fortable feeling as he lays out his material for another conventional 
volume. His terrain has been well traveled; the landmarks are clear. 
Of course, he hopes his treatment will not be without freshness and 
new light; yet the story he will tell is generally familiar and he pro- 
ceeds with assurance. How otherwise it is with him who ventures to 
write comprehensively on the social and intellectual history of America! 
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His road is uncertain and the journey hazardous. To be sure, some 
pathfinders are ahead, and their phaseal studies have kindled lights 
along the way. But few there are who have undertaken to deal 
expansively with the torrent of American thought. 

Professor Merle Curti has made a bold approach to this stupendous 
task. Not expecting to find simple formulae to epitomize the com- 
plex pattern of ideas, he has wrestled long and hard with the vast 
problems of values, selection, and integration, and the result of his 
toil is a brilliant book that sets him in the foremost rank of American 
historians. While Mr. Curti disclaims that his work embodies “an 
exhaustive analysis of the ‘interiors’ of the ideas and systems of 
thought chosen for consideration” it is apparent that he has explored 
those “interiors.” Beneath his chapters and judgments lies an enor- 
mous amount of searching, reading, reflection, and discernment. 

The author begins his work with an analysis of the heritage 
bequeathed by the Old World to the New, describing the substance 
and appraising the values of English and non-English culture. The 
modifying force of the American environment is then made plain 
as patterns of thought and qualities of living were expressed in the 
interests and performances of rural gentlemen, officials and merchants, 
the common people of town and country, the Negro, and the Indian. 
The rdle of the red man is described with gentle sympathy as the 
drama of invasion and expansion proceeds, and in explanation of 
English, Dutch, and German misapprehension of Indian character 
and culture, the writer’s words are just and wise. The Enlighten- 
ment (“the liberation of man from his self-caused state of minority,” 
as Kant defines it) as a major feature of the legacy transmitted from 
Europe and infused with native ardor is given much attention. The 
bearing of its force on traditional concepts of religion and science, 
on political and economic theory and humanitarian feeling and practice 
is traced in scintillating fashion. So, too, is the conservative reaction 
against certain social consequences of the Enlightenment as planters 
and merchants sought to arrest the levelism of the Declaration of 
Independence, the French Revolution, and the clamorous American 
democracy. 

The challenge of the West to patrician leadership in the older 
sections was strong, though tempered by the presence of democratic 
forces in the East and the rise of respectables and sophisticates among 
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the pioneers. Moreover, out of the transmontane region came vital 
contributions to emerging national culture. If the asperities of nature, 
camp meeting hysteria, and frontier opposition to book learning and 
collegiate refinements seemed to promote marked anti-intellectualism, 
there was still much for the kingdom of the mind to build upon. 
Many who followed the western trails cherished a memory and love 
of schools. Books, musical and scientific instruments, cultivated ideas 
and aspirations were in the covered wagons. Newspapers were born 
and flourished in the new communities. Editors, preachers, doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers became custodians and purveyors of traditional 
culture values and their influence reached deep into the adjacent rural 
districts. Schools, colleges, unversities, and churches increased in pro- 
portion as the new society enlarged, and before the mid-point of the 
nineteenth century was reached the agencies and fruits of western 
intellectual life were abundant. 

With a competence that appears to grow as the complexity of his 
theme increases, Professor Curti sustains the fascination of the drama 
of the American mind as he examines the cultural regionalism of the 
ante bellum South, the thrust of civil conflict into the life currents of 
all sections, the breath-taking sweep and impact of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, and the consequences to the total national fabric of the 
emergent age of utilitarian power. The great advances in scientific 
knowledge, the multiplication of the mechanical marvels of industry, 
the strength and genius of corporate business, the swelling hosts of 
labor, and the rising criticism of social theory and practice were among 
the new forces that provoked enormous modification in the patterns of 
thought and faith, Among the startling results was a contrac- 
tion in the minds of many of the area conventionally assigned to 
supernatural operation, and an ensuing consternation in the ranks of 
traditional belief until ways were found to harmonize science and 
religion. 

The concluding phase of Mr. Curti’s book deals with the shock 
suffered by the American mind as the course of events carried the 
nation into war, depression, and war again. Confidence in comfortable 
convictions of essential progress and the inevitable triumph of demo- 
cratic values was severely shaken. In a time of tumult and catastrophic 
change, intellectual currents and cultural forms were churned and 
challenged as never before. Idealists and pragmatists, cynics and 
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optimists were caught in the agony of a world in which reason and 
force were struggling for “equilibrium if not for victory.” But, dis- 
illusion and pain notwithstanding, the American people rallied to 
defend their heritage. In spite of disconcertion and confusion, a grim 
faith in the values that from the beginning had seemed fundamental 
remained firm. “Amid crisis and global war, hope, if not optimism, 
still lived.” 

For this splendid contribution to our understanding of the lights 
and shadows of American dreaming and striving, of the intellectual 
wealth and the dominant grandeur of the unexampled drama of New 
World society Professor Curti deserves respect and admiration. The 
Pulitzer Prize in History would be a merited reward for his brilliant 
performance.* 

State University of lowa HARRISON JOHN THORNTON 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
CLARENCE EDWIN CARTER. Volume XI, The Territory of Michi- 
gan, 1820-1829. (United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1943. Pp. vii, 1,372. $3.25.) 

This huge collection of selected documents covering the history of 
Michigan Territory, 1820-29, like others in the series of Territorial 
Papers of the United States, will never rank as a best seller. The 
tired businessman will never pick it up for an hour of relaxation at 
the end of a trying day. Nevertheless, it is packed with the drama of 
American history. Here in profusion are the undistorted, uncolored 
facts and incidents out of which may be fashioned a Winning of the 
West or a Rise of American Civilization. 

Within its self-imposed limitations, chiefly that of using only 
materials pertaining to administration and omitting documents repro- 
duced elsewhere, these papers spread before us the processes, the 
conflicting groups and interests, the greed and heroism, that entered 
into hewing out of the wilderness a new community. Certain parts 
of this particular volume deserve special notice. The papers of Lewis 
Cass, one of the abler territorial governors, will contribute much to 
the study of that frontier office, for his prolixity gives a complete 
picture not only of his manifold duties but of the opportunities offered 
by the office for action beyond the line of mere duty. The sheaf of 
letters by and to Henry R. Schoolcraft, scholar and scientist, then 


*Since this was written, Mr. Curti has been awarded the Pulitzer Prize. EDITOR. 
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serving as Indian agent at Sault Ste. Marie, will attract attention by 
virtue of his name, and the reader will not be disappointed. Gene- 
alogists will have a field day with the many petitions, reproduced with 
the names of all signers, and the poll lists from all districts for the 
elections held. No history text has ever succeeded in conveying as do 
these documents the urgency of the frontier in its demand for opening 
new lands to entry, or has portrayed so well the problems of the Land 
Office, the Postal Department, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Wisconsin history claims a small but not unimportant share of this 
volume. There are the usual documents relating to appointments to 
county offices and elections, including poll lists. Local problems at both 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien are given considerable space. The 
movement, first for a territorial judge for the western counties, then 
for separate territorial status, is covered by numerous petitions and 
some correspondence. The beginning of the lead mining boom is 
represented by a report on the leasing system for mining rights and 
other references to its growth and importance. Documents relating to 
Indian affairs include preliminaries to the settlement of certain New 
York Indians within the territory, the perennial intertribal wars, Indian 
trade and agents, and the inevitable uprising and murder of white 
settlers. James D. Doty also makes his bow on the political stage, first 
in a minor office at Detroit, then as judge for the counties west of 
Lake Michigan. Before the period ends he is thoroughly identified 
with the region and has built a firm foundation for his later political 
leadership. 

If the professional historian finds little in this collection that is new 
to him, that in no way detracts from the value of having every phase 
of the territorial process so adequately clarified and documented. 
Students and scholars the nation over will continually profit by having 
these documents, expertly selected and edited, available in every 
important library. 

Wisconsin Historical Society BENTON H. WILCOx 


Shadow of Night. By AUGUST DERLETH. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1943. Pp. xii, 354. $2.50.) 
This is the story of the effect of the American frontier environment 
—specifically, Sauk City and Prairie du Sac in the 1850’s—upon the 
mind of a European. Hasso comes to “Sac Prairie” to kill the man 
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who had killed his brother while acting under military orders for a 
reactionary German princeling. He quickly identifies his man and 
gains his opportunity, but not until he has been profoundly moved by 
the people of “Sac Prairie,” who immediately enfold him with 
economic security, intellectual receptivity for the science which is his 
to teach, and sympathy for his tortured personality. Those influences 
stay his hand, and as time goes on in the mature sequences so 
charmingly described by Mr. Derleth, Hasso is completely converted. 
He comes to a not-too-convincing understanding with his intended 
victim, gives the latter’s son the means to escape the rigors of winning 
independence alone on a frontier farm, and dies requesting that he 
be buried next to him, for he has found an affection for him equal to 
that he had for his murdered brother. 

This story of so profound a reversal of a man’s mind makes a 
powerful statement of the novelist’s belief in the ideal nature of the 
society of which he is becoming the encyclopedic historian. He follows 
in his belief the dogma of historians of the American frontier who 
have developed Turner's thesis, and he gives it expression as cogent and 
mystical as Thoreau’s phrase “the Atlantic is a Lethean stream.” The 
effect of this new environment is not less than miraculous, and in 
Shadow of Night its force is so represented. There is no attempt at 
psychological drama on the model of Dostoevsky; Hasso remains an 
abstraction, and the real hero is “Sac Prairie.” Mr. Derleth specifically 
rejects the possibility that Hasso might have been won by the privileges 
of political democracy; Hasso is a cynic on democratic politics. The 
power of this society is represented to be its social egalitarianism and 
its cultural richness. 

The picture of “Sac Prairie” in the 1850's is attractive in the 
extreme. In fact, it may be argued that things went altogether too well. 
There are few of the difficulties of frontier life such as poverty and 
disease which have been so poignantly represented in the story of 
Thure Kumlien of Koshkonong recently printed in these pages. These 
people enjoyed the advantages of machinery like power saws and 
received news of esoteric events in an alarmingly short time, such as 
the reports of Admiral Perry’s Japanese mission which these frontiers- 
men discussed during the summer of 1854. That was possible, but not 
the reference to the Republican Party in 1853. Some of these refer- 
ences seem to be included only to establish the scholarly basis of Mr. 
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Derleth’s work rather than to carry along his analysis, unless to establish 
an ultra-civilized character for “Sac Prairie” which no enthusiast has 
previously cared to claim for a frontier community. 

The narrative is carried along swiftly and in all respects the work 
bears a high professional polish. Physically the book is worthy of the 
content. 

State Teachers College W. H. GLOVER 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Where Rings the Dinner Bell. By HELEN MILLS CLARK. (Privately 
printed. 1943. 56 pp.) 

This is a travel book, in miniature, describing every nook and corner 
of Door County, Wisconsin, where the author has had a home for 
twenty summers. Wide-mouthed fish, swooping gulls, prickly porcu- 
pines, stately firs, all manner of ink sketches by Doris Heise highlight 
the format of this attractive volume. 

Left alone, Helen Mills Clark comes for her usual four-months’ 
sojourn to Door in 1943, and after completing the Herculean work 
of opening her house for the season, becomes restless. So she takes the 
dinner bell trails—it has become local tradition to call the diners by 
ringing a bell—and in a reflective mood tells of the life up on the 
cool peninsula. Along the trails she visits in the homes of her friends 
and describes the beautiful interiors and exteriors in detail. In them 
live artists, composers, writers, musicians—none of whom she mentions 
by name. Jens Jenson and “The Clearing” are among them. 

Not only does the author write entertainingly and at times nostal- 
gically of these summer places, but her perfect descriptions of land 
and waterscapes, of village and villagers, of apple and cherry orchards, 
of inns, menus, and recreation convince the reader that “ Door County, 
Wisconsin, is truly a bit of God’s own Heaven.” And best of all comes 
an answer to that puzzling question, “But what can you do in winter 
time, when have fled ... the people you serve all summer?” In surprise 
the answer came, “ Why it is then we begin to live! ” 

This is not conservation publicity, but it might well be. After read- 
ing of this glorious lake-and-bay resort region, one hopes a little 
selfishly that “ unconditional surrender” is just around the corner. 

Wisconsin Historical Society LILLIAN KRUEGER 
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Company Museums. By LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN. (The American 
Association of Museums, Washington, D.C., 1943. Pp. viii, 173. 
$2.50.) 

Dr. Coleman’s most recent study of the museum in America 
examines the eighty museums maintained by manufacturing corpora- 
tions, commercial houses, railroads, public utilities, newspapers, banks, 
and insurance companies. In the main these museums are used as 
records of engineering and design and to foster better public relations. 
Dr. Coleman describes and offers helpful suggestions for improving the 
management, quarters, collecting, exhibition, and interpretation of the 
museums. The volume is thus a valuable guide for any smaller . 
museum. 

The appendix listing the museums shows that Wisconsin has only 
one—the Farm Machinery Collection of J. I. Case Company at Racine 
established in 1942 with F. A. Wirt, agricultural engineer, in charge. 


The A. B. C. of Wisconsin. By BERTHA A. HOLBROOK. Drawings by 
Virginia K. Blair. (Published for the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin, Chicago, 
1939. Order from Mrs. Loyal Durand, 2112 North Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee. Pp. 30. $0.25 paper cover; $0.50 cloth.) 

A second printing of this popular little A.B.C. book is now avail- 
able and with hard covers. It is now on the state library list and used 
in many schools as an auxiliary reader. The historical facts for Mrs. 
Holbrook’s clever verses were checked by the late Dr. Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, and the book won first prize in a contest conducted by the 
Colonial Dames of Wisconsin. 


Joys Brothers Company of Milwaukee has issued a booklet com- 
memorating its “100 Years” in business (Milwaukee, 1944, 16 pp.). 
Established in 1844 by G. D. Norris, a Yankee, G. D. Norris & Co. 
were “ship chandlers, sail-makers, awning and tent manufacturers, 
and dealers in naval stores.” In 1870 Andrew M. Joys, who was born 
in Norway and came to Milwaukee in 1856 to work for Norris, 
entered the firm. In 1885 its name was changed to Joys Brothers, 
and today John E. Joys and his brother Roger E. Joys serve as presi- 
dent and vice-president. As a fitting climax for its centennial year, 
the company received the Army Ordnance Award. This well designed 
and profusely illustrated booklet is of much historical interest. 
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The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin has issued as its second 
historical bulletin Lincoln Comes to Wisconsin (L. W. Bridgman, 
Secretary, Madison, 1944, 16 pp., $0.50). This is a well illustrated 


printing of an address by E. P. Alexander on Lincoln in the Black 
Hawk War of 1832. 


The St. Croix Valley as Seen Through the Eyes of Minnesota 
Artists (16 pp.) is the catalogue of an art exhibition held on Still- 
water's Main Street as a part of its centennial celebration, August 
16-23, 1943. Professor Laurence Schmeckebier of the Department 
of Fine Arts, University of Minnesota, contributed an appreciative 
introduction to the pamphlet as well as notes on the thirty-eight paint- 
ings. Most of the work shown was modern, but the Minnesota 
Historical Society lent its “Cheever’s Mill on the St. Croix” painted 
by the German, Henry Lewis, in 1848, and Alice R. Murdock’s “ The 
Wanigan” painted about 1888 recalled the great lumbering age of 
the St. Croix. We sincerely hope that Wisconsin’s communities will 
take similar ways of celebrating their centennnials. 


The Wisconsin Board of Pharmacy and American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy have joined in issuing The First Wisconsin 
State Board of Pharmacy; A Play (Madison, 1943, 16 pp.). The 
play was written by Dr. George Urdang, director of the Institute, and 
was performed by members of the present Board in order to observe 
the sixtieth anniversary of its founding. 


“Once a Year { Milwaukee, 1944, 76 pp.]} is like a champagne cock- 
tail, a journalistic delicacy to be sipped leisurely and tenderly...” 
says Harvey W. Schwandner, the new president of the Press Club, in 
the foreword to the 1944 issue. General Douglas MacArthur sends 
warm greeting to “the Press Club of my old home,” and a full-page 
portrait of the general in military regalia sets the tone of the wartime 
pages that follow. 

Would you like to read about Al Steinkopf’s ubiquitous gremlin 
trouble? They flit about the studio and turn his serious news analysis 
into hilarious radio comment. Hans V. Kaltenborn in his contribution, 
unshackled and forthright, tells you how commentators should be 
handled. “But don’t pretend that you are going to be able to keep 
a commentator worth his salt from expressing his personal opinion.” 
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Did you know that pompadoured Bob LaFollette spent sixteen years 
in an editor's chair? That he had no ghost writers, but sat coatless, 
late into the night sipping hot black coffee, until his meticulous 
editorial was completed? J. C. Ralston of the Milwaukee Journal has 
brought together these little-known La Follette facts. And you will 
grow squirmy reading about the weird daytime jungle creatures down 
in the Southwest Pacific in the story that Captain William McCahill 
writes about his brother Fighting Bob McCahill. The sketch is in diary 
form based on letters written by Lieutenant Bob. 

a < 


A reprint (Ashland, 9 pp.) which contains a brief story of Ole 
Bull, the great Norwegian violinist, who for a time was a Madison 
resident, and a sketch of an evening of music at the governor's 
mansion, has been issued by John B. Chapple of Ashland. The stories 
were first printed in the Ashland Daily Press, March 10, 1943. 


Printing: Yesterday and Today (Milwaukee, 1943, 10 pp.) was an 
address delivered by Douglas C. McMurtrie at the September, 1943, 
meeting of the Racine-Milwaukee Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Milwaukee. Early printing presses, the typesetting progress, the lag 
in electrotyping, recent ink developments, and related phases of the 
printing craft were discussed by Mr. McMurtrie. A neatly plannned 
brochure contains his address. 


The following publications relating to Wisconsin ‘church history 

were acquired by the Society during the last quarter: 

Durand, St. Mary’s Catholic Congregation, Souvenir Book, 1860-1944 
(48 pp.). 

Milwaukee, Mt. Olive Lutheran Church, Fiftieth Anniversary, 
1894-1944 (31 pp.). 


A NOTE ON NICOLET 


How long did Jean Nicolet remain in Wisconsin when he made 
his journey of discovery in 1634? This question has been raised by 
W. A. Titus in his review of my book, Old Peninsula Days, in the 
December issue of WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History (above pp. 
231-33). He thinks I am in error in saying that Nicolet spent the 
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winter of 1634-35 in the West, and refers to the researches of Dr. 
Louise P. Kellogg as proof that he returned to the lower St. Lawrence 
in the fall of 1634. 

I cannot find that Dr. Kellogg throws any light on this question. 
She merely states in passing that Nicolet returned the same year in 
which he came. Other’ scholars, however, have gone into the subject 
very thoroughly. There is notably the Nicolet expert, Benjamin Sulte, 
who was the first to establish the year when the journey was made. 
In an article written for.the Wéiscomsin Historical Collections 
(8:188-94), he shows by reference to the contemporary Jesuit Rela- 
tions that Nicolet in company with the missionary Brébeuf left Quebec 
July 2, 1634. Two days later they reached Three Rivers where Nicolet 
assisted in planting the first pickets of the fort which was that year 
built in the little pioneer settlement. Shortly afterward the two French- 
men left for Allumette Island on the Ottawa. Here some time was 
spent, whereupon Nicolet went to Lake Nipissing, where he had lived 
for many years with the Nipissing Indians. This journey up the 
Ottawa took many weeks because of the many laborious portages. 
Sulte thinks that Nicolet left Allumette Island in September, but it 
is more likely that he by that time had reached Lake Nipissing, 250 
miles farther west. 

But he was not yet ready for his great adventure. His old friends, 
the Nipissing, were apparently unwilling to make the journey to the 
savage Winnebago because the Jesuit Relation states that he went to 
the Huron, south and west of Georgian Bay, where he hired seven men 
to accompany him. This was another detour of a week or two. There 
were also other delays because the Relation mentions that he visited 
many tribes on the way. Among these delays was the long detour up 
to the outlet of Lake Superior where he visited the Saulters. This 
detour would take more than a week. Because of these long detours, 
many stops and vast distances, Nicolet did well if he reached the 
Winnebago before the end of October. 

It is plain that such a late arrival did not permit a return the same 
fall. October and November are turbulent months on the Great Lakes, 
and travel by canoe would be held up for weeks at a time because of 
the choppy sea. In December the lakes and rivers of the north country 
freeze up. During the favorable season of spring and summer when 
the Indians always made their trips to the lower St. Lawrence, the 
journey from Green Bay to Three Rivers usually could be made in 
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ten weeks if no unnecessary stops were made. But in the period of 
short daylight and stormy weather of late fall it would take at least 
twice as long, if possible at all. 

In view of these circumstances, we find that Jouan and Butterfield, 
the only other scholars who have written at length about Nicolet's 
journey, are in full agreement with Sulte that Nicolet spent the winter 
of 1634-35 in the West. This view is concurred in by L. C. Draper ? 
and Reuben G. Thwaites.* 

But there is more evidence to show that he could not have returned 
in the fall of 1634. Governor Champlain had sent him on a great 
mission of exploration and good will. This required much time, not 
only for travel, but also to become acquainted with these distant 
people whose friendship and allegiance was desired by the governor. 
His journey to Wisconsin was therefore no quick call upon the Winne- 
bago and then a hurried departure. We know from the Relation of 
1636 that he made ceremonial visits to many tribes including even the 
great Illinois nation which lived far to the southwest. The Indians 
were very hospitable and to have as their guest a white man “ carrying 
thunder in either hand” must have been a most signal honor which 
demanded great ceremonial feasts and oratory without end. Even the 
surly Winnebago felt so honored by the presence of this distinguished 
visitor that, according to Father Vimont (Jesuit Relation of 1643), 
“Each of their chiefs gave him a banquet and at one of them at least 
one hundred and twenty beavers were served.” * Now beavers can only 
be caught in large numbers through the ice, and only in winter was 
their flesh considered good to eat. 

Father Vimont writes that when Nicolet was two days’ journey from 
the Winnebago, he made camp and sent a messenger to the Indians 
to apprise them of his coming.® The present writer believes that this 
camp was on or in the immediate vicinity of Eagle Island near the 
present village of Ephraim. Mr. Titus is very skeptical of this, but a 
glance at the map would be helpful. A day’s canoe journey on the lake 
with favorable weather was from twenty-five to thirty miles. The 
harbor between Eagle Island and the mainland is fifty-five miles from 
the site of the old Winnebago village, and the camp must therefore 


1Henry Jouan’s article is translated and printed in Wésconmsin Historical Collections 
13:1-19. C. W. Butterfield’s more complete presentation is found in his History of the 
Discovery of the Northwest by Jean Nicolet (Cincinnati, 1881). 

2 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 8:188. 

3 Ibid., 11:1, note 1. 

Sg Relations, Thwaites, ed., 23:275-79. 
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have been within a few miles north or south of this place. But the 
determining factors are topographical. The harbor between Eagle 
Island and the mainland is not only very safe and inviting to the 
passing traveler, but on the water’s edge of the mainland within is a 
perpendicular cliff of limestone more than 200 feet high from which 
there is an unobstructed view of thirty miles toward the Winnebago 
village. To Nicolet dealing with such an unpredictable and savage 
people as the Winnebago were then reported to be, such a point of 
observation must have been highly desirable. 


Ephraim H. R. HOLAND 


ARTICLES 


In the Journal of the American Bar Association for January, 1944, 
appears George R. Farnum’s article on “Edward S. Bragg; Soldier, 
Lawyer and Diplomat.” Bragg came from Otsego, New York, to 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in 1850 to start practicing law. During the 
Civil War he rose to be a brigadier general, for a time commanding 
the famed “Iron Brigade.” After the war, law, politics, and diplomacy 
all claimed his interest. He was for long in Congress; at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1884 he said the young men of Wiscon- 
sin loved Grover Cleveland “for the enemies he has made!” Bragg 
was appointed minister to Mexico in 1888, and served as consul gen- 
eral at Hong Kong, 1902-6, retiring to Wisconsin convinced that 
“ Japan is spoiling for a licking, and . . . ought to get it mow.” 


In the Library Quarterly for January, 1944, John Van Male’s article 
on “The State as Librarian” examines the services offered by six 
state-supported Wisconsin libraries to supplement local library service. 
The six state libraries lending books or doing reference work upon 
the request of local libraries are the Traveling Library; the Legislative 
Reference Library; the Department of Debating and Discussion in 
University Extension; Medical Library Service in the University 
Medical School; the University of Wisconsin Library; and the Library 
of the WISCONSIN HIsTORICAL SociETy. After examining 400 typical 
requests for supplementary service and how they were handled, Mr. 
Van Male concludes that the six libraries do a creditable job in answer- 
ing such requests. On the debit side are the lack of a central clearing 
house and the meager financial support for such work. On the credit 
side are the codperative attitudes of the state libraries and their devo- 
tion to the “ Wisconsin idea” of service injected into the library situ- 
ation in the state by the late Frank Hutchins. Mention is made, too, 
of “the unusual generosity of the University Library and the State 
Historical Society in providing library service throughout the state.” 
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With the January, 1944, issue, the publication of the Historical 
Society of Northwestern Ohio changes its name to Northwest Ohio 
Quarterly; A Journal of History and Civilization but continues its 
intelligent and urbane selection and presentation of the history of the 
Toledo region. Francis P. Weisenburger’s admirable article on “ North- 
western Ohio a Hundred Years Ago” is followed by three first-hand 
accounts which substantiate his conclusions. 


Pennsylvania History for January, 1944, has three features of 
great interest. Christopher Crittenden’s article on “Living History ” 
surveys the present status of historical organizations in the United 
States and recommends that more attention be given to radio, news- 
papers and magazines, plays and pageants, museums and historic sites, 
the open forum, and moving pictures in making history meaningful 
for more people. S. K. Stevens describes “The Pennsylvania War- 
History Program,” one of the best of the state projects for gathering 
and using materials on World War II. There is also a full description 
of the organization and plans of “The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians” which was established in 1942 and is undergoing 
remarkable growth. 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society are now called 
the Vermont Quarterly. The January, 1944, number includes a sym- 
posium on “ The Value and Use of History” which stresses the practical 
usefulness of the past in understanding the present. The postwar 
plans of the Society are also laid down in detail. They show clearly 
that the Society as organized by its new director, Earle Williams 
Newton, is enjoying a renascence of useful activity. 


The December, 1943, number of the Wisconsin Archeologist has 
an article by Albert O. Barton on “Black Hawk Retreat in Dane 
County.” Mr. Barton by consulting the field notes of surveyors made 
in 1832-33 preserved in the State Land Office at Madison has been 
able to reconstruct the routes taken by the fleeing Sauk chief and by 
his pursuers. Walter Bubbert, the energetic editor of the Archeologist, 
has drawn a map to illustrate Mr. Barton's findings. 


A special issue of Wisconsin Horticulture for November, 1943, is 
devoted to the “The History of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society.” The Society was founded in 1865 but had been preceded 
by the Wisconsin Fruit Growers Association established in 1853. 
H. J. Rahmlow of Madison, secretary of the Society, prepared the 
special issue for its seventy-fifth annual convention, and he included 
also brief histories of the state organizations of beekeepers, cranberry 
growers, gladiolus raisers, garden clubs, nurserymen, and fruit growers. 




















The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


| Pore the three months ending April 10 the Society has acquired 
4 life members and 28 annual members. One annual member 
has transferred to life membership. In the same period 11 members 
were lost by death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. The total 
membership on April 10 was 1,281. 

The new members are Amery Public Schools, Amery; Peter Bickler, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. Ernst von Briesen, Milwaukee; H. J. Brosnahan, Eau 
Claire; Central High School Library, Superior; Mrs. Frederic K. Con- 
over, Madison; John D. Costello, Racine; Palmer F. Daugs, Lake Mills; 
M. J. Dyrud, Prairie du Chien; East High School Library, Green Bay; 
Arthur S. Frank, Milwaukee; Bessie G. Frank, Chicago, Illinois (Life) ; 
Lester Hargrett, Washington, D.C.; William B. Hesseltine, Madison; 
James Hughes, Jr., De Pere; the Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Milwaukee; 
Henry C. Kraus, Fredonia; Lincoln High School, Milwaukee; Long- 
fellow Junior High School, La Crosse; W. C. McKern, Milwaukee; 
Marquette County Historical Society, Marquette, Michigan; Mitchell 
School, Racine; Nathan Hale School Library, West Allis; Mrs. A. J. 
Peeke, Washington, D.C. (Life); Cal N. Peters, Prairie du Chien; 
the Rev. John Poetter, Racine (Life); Martha Riley, Milwaukee; 
Dr. O. E. Satter, Prairie du Chien; R. S. Utley, Eau Claire; Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Green Bay; Mrs. Alice H. Wittwer, Madison 
(Life); Woodrow Wilson Junior High School Library, Manitowoc. 

Ralph G. Plumb of Manitowoc changed from annual to life mem- 
bership. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Dr. Harry H. Ainsworth, physician, Birchwood, January 8. 

Peter J. Myers, attorney, Racine, December 15. 

Julius E. Olson, professor emeritus of Scandinavian languages at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, February 25. 

Thomas H. Ryan, former municipal judge, Appleton, February 3. 

William D. Thompson, attorney, Racine, July 26 (1943). 

James Wickham, former circuit Judge (Eau Claire, Chippewa, 
Rusk, and Sawyer counties), Eau Claire, January 19. 

A prominent attorney and civic leader of Green Bay, William L. 
Evans, died at his home on January 15 at the age of seventy-three. 
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He was a vice-president and curator of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY and was the general chairman of arrangements for the first 
annual convention of the State Society held at Green Bay in Au- 
gust, 1942. At the time of his death he was president of the local 
Library Board. 


ACCESSIONS 


The Map and Manuscript Division of the Society has received the 
following accessions recently: 


Seven boxes of correspondence and other manuscript records of 
Henry A. Cooper of Racine, who served as congressman from the 
First District for thirty-six years, until his death in 1931, contain 
letters from W. H. Taft and other valuable communications dealing 
with problems in the Philippine Islands, received by Cooper as chair- 
man, 1899-1908, of the House Committee on Insular Affairs. There 
is extensive correspondence on the events leading up to World War 
I. Cooper’s stand placed him in the group of “willful men” so 
sharply rebuked by President Wilson and brought forth floods of 
letters from all parts of the country expressing approval or condem- 
nation of his position. There are also a number of family diaries, 
articles and addresses delivered by Cooper, and invitations to social 
functions in Washington, D.C., and elsewhere. The collection was 
presented by Mrs. Helen M. Greenbaum of Baltimore, Maryland, a 
sister of the late Mrs. Cooper. 


Another addition to the Society’s growing collection of records of 
Wisconsin's political leaders has come from Mrs. James A. Frear of 
Washington, D.C., the widow of a former congressman from Hudson. 
The gift includes an album containing nearly 400 photographs of 
Russian scenes, taken in 1923 when Congressman Frear, Senators 
Ladd of North Dakota and King of Utah, and others, made an un- 
official tour of more than 8,000 miles through the newly -formed 
Soviet Union. In the collection are several letters from President 
Roosevelt and members of his cabinet written at the time of Frear’s 
retirement from public life in 1935-36. 


The National Society of Colonial Dames of America in the State 
of Wisconsin has turned over to the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
several small groups collected by the Wisconsin Historical Materials 
Committee. Among them are eleven pieces preserved by the Hollister 
family of Milwaukee and presented by Mrs. L. E. Hendee, a daughter. 
The group contains letters to Mr. and Mrs. Junius Hollister written 
from such widely separated places and times as San Francisco in 1858, 
when Hollister was prospecting for gold on the Frazer River; Fort 
































FIRST LADY MODELS COURT DRESS 


At the opening of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S special ex- 
hibition, “A Century of Costume,’ on April 2, some fifty of the Society's 
costumes, were shown by live models. Mrs. Walter S. Goodland, wife 
of Acting Governor Goodland, appeared in the magnificent dress once 
worn by Mrs. Lucius Fairchild, wife of a former Wisconsin governor, 
at the court of Spain about 1880. 
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Wadsworth, Dakota Territory in 1864, describing the fort and an 
Indian council; and San Antonio, Texas in 1916, where a nephew of 
Mrs. Hollister’s was stationed with the National Guard. Other items 
collected by the committee include a small number of letters and 
photographs of the Alden and Cushing families of Delafield, presented 
by Miss Caroline V. Brewster, and several deeds, photographs, and 
miscellaneous records of early events in the history of the state. 


Sixteen letters addressed to Christian Burkhardt in 1891 and 1892 
discuss the advisability of conversion to electric power, at that time an 
innovation, and the problems of installing electric equipment at his 
mills on the Willow River, just north of Hudson. The letters are the 
gift of Miss Esther H. Burkhardt, a resident of the village founded by 
and named for her father more than half a century ago. 


At the time of his death in 1942 at the age of one hundred, Dr. 
Hervie A. Dobson was the sole surviving member of the Lucius 
Fairchild Post of the G.A.R. of Madison. His granddaughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Denniston Olson, has presented to the Society a small group 
of photographs, certificates, and other memorabilia of events connected 
with the Civil War that had been preserved by Dr. Dobson. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

A gold hunting case watch presented to donor's father, Captain 
Howard Vandergrift, by Company I, Third Regiment, Wisconsin 
Volunteers, on April 14, 1862, from Kyle Anderson Vandergrift, New 
York City. 

A model of a Pennsylvania locomotive made and presented by 
William K. Walthers, Model Railway Supplies, Milwaukee. 

A sturdy mahogany Chickering piano which belonged to Samuel 
Marshall when he resided at “Edgewood” in Madison, 1857-73, 
from the Board of Trustees of Edgewood Academy, Madison. 

An oil portrait of thé famous Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, 
painted by Charles Dahlquist, Verona, an amateur painter of the 
90's, from William B. Emmerton, superintendent, Dane County 
Hospital and Home, Verona, Wisconsin, voted by the Board of Trustees. 

A lady’s comb of tortoise shell which belonged to Mrs. Mary 
Comings Bradley, from Mrs. Mary Comings Ghiringhelli of Brass- 
town, North Carolina. 

A pastel portrait of Dennis C. Burdick and also of his wife Mrs. 
D. C. Burdick, painted by their daughter, Ella Gledora (the late 
Mrs. J. C. Stetson) of New York City and presented through Mrs. 
Paul Prehn of Urbana, Illinois. The Burdicks were early settlers of 
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both Milton and Janesville, Wisconsin. The portraits were painted 
in 1894. 

An old metal flint-case carried by the donor’s great grandfather, 
Willard Smith, through the Revolutionary War, from Mrs. James 
Trottman of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Wisconsin—Wisconsin Historical Materials Committee, Mil- 
waukee. 


An Easter egg from Slovakia, presented by Mrs. Ramon Coffman, 
Madison. 

Five silk dresses, one cotton dress, two hats, a night gown, a set 
of chemise and drawers, a carriage parasol, a fan, two card cases, a 
pin-cushion, a pair of filigree earrings, two brooches, a beaded chain, 
a purse, a cotton crochet handbag, a portfolio, a belt, six pairs of ladies’ 
kid gloves, all from the first wife of Breese J. Stevens, née Emma C. 
Fuller, who was the daughter of Morris E. Fuller of Madison. The 
wearing apparel was made in 1869 and was part of the trousseau of 
Miss Fuller. Three lace caps and a box of French “cap” flowers, 
formerly belonging to Mrs. Morris E. Fuller. All were gifts from 
Amelia F. Stevens, Madison. 

A rose-colored pussy-willow silk dress of the period of 1895, from 
Mary S. Foster, Madison. 

A black cotton bathing suit of the 1916 period, from Mrs. Leona 
M. Smith, Fennimore, Wisconsin. 

A pair of lady’s high-buttoned bronze kid shoes of about 1918, 
from Mrs. Roger C. Kirchhoff, Madison. 

A pair of infant's christening mitts of about 1775; a pair of ear- 
rings made of hair, 1869; two rings made of hair, 1863; and a 
portion of a watch chain made of hair, from Nettie Lincoln, Mazo- 
manie, Wisconsin. 

A gold headed cane formerly owned by Dr. D. McL. Miller, second 
Assistant Surgeon, Twenty-eighth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteers, 
Civil War; twenty-one surgical implements and two pairs of spectacles, 
from Mrs. W. H. Oatway, Madison; an old-fashioned blood-pressure 
instrument, from T. J. O'Leary of Superior, Wisconsin. All were 
received through the State Medical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Recently the Newspaper Division of the Society has received the 
following accessions: 


American Freeman, Milwaukee, vol. 1, 1844-45, a microfilm copy 
made from a volume in the possession of the Burlington (Wisconsin ) 
Historical Society. 

Independent Press, Waukesha, Wisconsin, July 20, 1853—Febru- 
ary 15, 1854. Presented by Mrs. Edgar N. Dickson, of New York, 
through the Society by the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Wisconsin. 
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Microfilm Collection—On April 1, 1944, the microfilm collection 
of newspapers contained 1,035 reels of film, each roll of approximately 
100 feet of film containing from 600-800 pages of newspaper. About 
25 reels per month are received by gift or subscription, and the 
Society is making approximately 30 reels of film per month. Recently 
the Wisconsin State Journal of Madison presented the Society with 
its film edition for 1942-43, and the Janesville Gazette did the same 
for 1943. Both are currently supplying the Newspaper Division with 
film copies of their respective newspapers. 


II]. THE STATE 


The University of Wisconsin celebrated its ninety-fifth birthday 
on February 5. President Clarence A. Dykstra and Major Richard 
A. Knobloch, 40, spoke to a large group at the Union Theater. 
Major Knobloch was a member of General Doolittle’s Tokio raiders. 
Their talks were broadcast for the benefit of the many alumni clubs 
which were observing Founders’ Day locally. Messages and greetings 
from President Dykstra, President Emeritus E. A. Birge, and others 
were transcribed on phonograph records and played at several out- 
of-state alumni club observances. 

Already the Centennial Committee set up by the Board of Regents 
is formulating projects to be completed when the hundredth birth- 
day rolls around. John Berge, executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association, says that providing increased postwar university 
facilities is clearly a state responsibility. “It takes time to translate 
a legislative appropriation into a University building.... Faculty, stu- 
dents, legislatures, and alumni must get together on this vital problem 
now so that the next five years may be used effectively and advan- 
tageously for the best interests of the University and the thousands 
of students who will flock to the Campus after the war.” 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin met at Madison on Febru- 
ary 12. Mr. William H. Spohn of Madison made a memorial address 
on the late George P. Hambrecht, Lincoln collector and founder and 
first president of the Fellowship. Dr. Arthur C. Hansen of Wau- 
watosa talked on “A Pilgrimage to the Lincoln County” and was 
elected president of the Fellowship to succeed Mr. Hambrecht. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The Village Historical Society met on March 6, at Amherst. Ques- 
tions relating to original homesite owners have come up at the 
meetings, and several members brought abstracts to help in gather- 
ing accurate facts. Mrs. C. A. Smith’s large collection of pictures, 
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showing early brass bands, the first high school class of five girls, 
and church groups proved a very popular addition to the collections. 


Since 1944 is “campaign year,” the members of the BELOIT His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY had a few chuckles as they relived the torchlight 
parades and the political maneuvers of other years. Blaine Hansen, a 
newspaperman and a Progressive, received an early lesson on how 
to choose the proper campaign button. As a boy he wore one of “an 
impressive looking young man” unknown to him, until his father pro- 
ceeded to give him “a talk on the subject of Democrats in general and 
Bryan in particular.” He had not meant to cause the stormy scene 
which resulted from his indifferent party leanings. Mrs. Frank Munn 
recalled the constructive work done by the Democratic Party when 
in power in the state. In her history she emphasized especially the 
Democrats’ early interest in education. David Throne, eighty-six-year 
old Republican city treasurer, vividly told of a neighbor jogging with 
horse and buggy to his father’s farm. He brought the news that 
Lincoln had been shot. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward Kersting, St. Mary’s, Burlington, will 
observe the centennial of his church in 1944. He spoke on its history 
at the quarterly meeting of the BURLINGTON HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, 
at Burlington, April 3. President Herbert Duckett appointed a com- 
mittee of three members who will codperate with the centennial 
committee in behalf of the society. 


“When did you settle in the Chequamegon Bay Region?” Sixty, 
sixty-one, sixty-two, and even sixty-eight years ago, would have been 
the reply had you attended the mid-winter picnic of the Chequamegon 
Bay Old Settlers’ Club at Ashland. This year Paul Binsfield, Sr., 
occupied the chair of honor, while his son Paul told of the pioneering 
days of his father. One Christmas there was a wooden rocking horse 
that “Dad” Binsfield had put under the tree for someone, which 
Paul wanted very much. Before the presents were distributed the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated, and young Paul told of his own version. 
“Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name, that 
horse belongs to me, Amen.” Later “Dad” Binsfield moved from 
Ashland to one of his farms, of which he owned several. There 
was also community singing and an oldtime dance. President C. A. 
Lamoreux stated that the club members still hoped to have their own 
quarters where they could preserve pioneer relics. 


The DouGLAs CoUNTy HIsToRICAL SOCIETy’s Museum exhibits, 
Superior, are a great antidote for juvenile delinquency. The month 
of January was designated as “Junior High School Month,” and an 
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unusually large number of students stopped at the case containing 
hand weaving from many parts of the world. Classes sometimes are 
excused for the afternoon, and the students take notes or make sketches 
at the Museum to be used later in their art and English work. Any 
child having a hobby is urged to bring his collection or his most 
cherished possession to be displayed for a month in the hobby case. 

The museum which opened five years ago had an attendance of 
10,000 persons for 1944. The Branca doll exhibit, March 1943, 
attracted 2,000 visitors. More than 200 new articles were added to 
the permanent collection. The city and the county contribute the 
funds for the maintenance of this fine museum. 


The GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s community log cabin 
at New Glarus which cost $1,565, and was dedicated in 1942, is 
almost free from debt. Now Mrs. Esther Stauffacher, president, 
is urging the addition of several buildings at the parksite, but the 
checking account needs a bit of bolstering. With such a fine start, 


Green County will surely add to its pioneer memorial before Centen- 
nial-time in 1945! 


A George Washington Collection, owned by the Neville Public 
Museum, Green Bay, was on special display during the winter. Some 
of the items have a rather distant connection with the first president, 
but it is interesting to know that a local society in Wisconsin owns 
genuine Washington materials. There is a letter dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1789, written by Washington and another signed by him. 
A platter from one of his dinner sets was also on display. 


The NORWEGIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY which was organized at 
Green Bay in 1939 was incorporated several months ago. Thus far 
the members have brought together Norwegian biographical material, 


though they plan to preserve Norwegian museum materials, papers, 
letters, and books. 


The director of the KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM, 
Norbert Roeder, was named a vice-president of the Midwest Museums 
Conference, at its annual meeting held at Toledo in midwinter. 


The photograph collection of the LA CROssE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY has many new items. Professor W. J. Wittich of the State 
Teachers College has presented his painting of the Listman flour mill. 
An unusual gift from Miss Ada Jagow is the beaver fur “stove pipe” 
hat worn by her grandfather. 

Judge Cameron L. Baldwin's series of articles on La Crosse, from a 
paper prepared especially for the LA Crosss COUNTY HISTORICAL 
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SOCIRTY, appeared in the LaCrosse Tribune and Leader Press during 
the winter. He tells much of the history at the turn of the century: 
cows and cow pastures, runaways, bicycles, sidewalks, election and 
transportation methods have a share in his story. 


LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY went into action 
February 18 at the Lake Mills library. First there was a pot-luck 
supper; then Mrs. W. J. Erlandson gave a talk on the history of the 
Lake Mills Leader. The William Petersons and Mrs. Fannie K. Earl 
have recently donated a file of Leaders to the Society. Then members 
looked over the papers and helped arrange them for filing. Two of 
the early Lake Mills newspapers were the Bugle Blast, of the Civil 
War period, and The Spike, its successor. 


Since the MANITOWOC COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum 
opened in the Rahr Civic Center in September, 1942, more than 
12,000 persons have visited it. At the business meeting at Manitowoc, 


January 25, John G. Johnson was named the society’s president for 
the tenth consecutive year. 


Since Marshfield is beginning to think about building a new post- 
war library, the News-Herald emphasizes the fact that there may be 
a historical room, in which case it is not too early to begin the 
collection of pictures, museum articles, and historical data. 


The Frank DonLevy home, Oconto, was opened for the annual 
meeting, March 21, of the OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Mrs. Cleo Meeuwsen, a vice-president, will be the acting president 
until George E. Hall returns from service. Oconto’s 1840-70 history 
was the theme discussed, which of course included the earliest saw- 
mills. After the meeting a lunch was served by Mrs. DonLevy. 


ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met at Rhinelander, Janu- 


ary 19, for its election of officers. There were refreshments at the 
close of the session. 


Members of the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY gathered for dinner on Washington’s birthday, at Appleton. 
The business meeting preceded the dinner, and at 1:30 Max Strehlow, 
a Green Bay lawyer, gave a lecture to an audience of 150, on “The 
Birth of the Constitution.” There was much reminiscing during the 
afternoon and even some sprightly dancing before the oldtimérs parted. 
They reélected L. F. Nelson, Kaukauna mayor, president. 


Dr. E. M. Dessloch of Prairie du Chien was elected president of 
the Villa Louis Opening Committee in mid-January. A motion was 
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made and passed that the opening be held in 1944, “and that it be 
made as simple and inexpensive as possible.” A report was made by 
Paul Schmidt on the showing of the pictures of the Villa Louis 
Opening at various cities in the state. Mr. Schmidt, Cal Peters, and 
Marty Coutant did this travel-publicity for Prairie du Chien. 


Dr. E. P. Alexander spoke before the members of the RACINE 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY on January 27, at Racine, on the 
history of Wisconsin in five wars. Postmaster John D. Costello was 
elected president, and plans for quarterly meetings were discussed. 


A picnic dinner and supper, a high-school orchestra concert, guest 
speakers, and a dance provided the entertainment for the Old Settlers 
Association's sixty-eighth get-together at Reedsburg, February 11. 


Mrs. T. R. Ingels of Shawano presented a talk about collecting 
war records before the annual meeting of the SHAWANO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Shawano, on January 11. There was a good 
attendance, many coming from a distance. Correspondence and a 
contract dated 1875 to teach in the Shawano public schools came to 
the Society recently. For teaching the third grade Miss Josephine 
Maurer, recalled as a charming young woman, received $12 a month. 
The Maurers moved to Spokane many years ago, and the documents 
were found there by a former Shawano carpenter who, it is thought, 
was dismantling the house. 


There was much rummaging around at Viroqua in February, and 
then off to the public library to lend valentines for the display spon- 
sored by the VERNON COUNTY HIsTORICAL SociETy. The very 
newest was a V-mail postal card with fragile lacy tokens beside it— 
maybe still fragrant with lavender—and one inscribed in longhand, 
dated 1858. 


The directors of the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY were grati- 
fied at the year’s financial returns in spite of the war. There was 
excellent codperation in promoting the Octagon House Museum; 
recently early maps and records have been added to the collections. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Earle S. Holman, in the Antigo Daily Journal of March 9, empha- 
sizes the importance of marking historic sites. In his locality evidence 
of the lumbering period will soon be gone, and he warns that unless 
the sites of important sawmills are marked, they will soon be forgotten. 


The Appleton Post Crescent is printing a series of eight articles 
on the school system of Appleton written by H. H. Helble, principal 
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of the Senior High School, at the request of the board of education. 
The first public school, housed in one room, was taught by David 
Huntley during 1850-51. The present million-dollar building has a 
classroom capacity of more than 1,800 students. 


Cassell Prairie, in the Wisconsin River Valley southwest of Prairie 
du Sac, was named for Dr. J. N. Cassell, an early settler. R. S. Babing- 
ton, now retired after serving for many years as principal of the 
Prairie du Sac schools, has written the history of Cassell Prairie com- 
memorating its settlement 100 years ago. The story of the building 
of ferries, roads, schools, farmsteads, churches, and industries inter- 
spersed with the tragedies and social life of this frontier region was 
published in serial form in the Sauk County News in late winter. 


Randolph Brown gathered seeds and saplings along Lake Kosh- 
konong and began a small nursery at early Edgerton. His stock sup- 
plied many of the beautiful elms and maples which line the streets 
of the city and the highways in the vicinity. The Edgerton Reporter 
is publishing several installments of early local history. 


Miss Delia Jahn of Galesville has a family letter sent by August 
Jahn from Germany in 1834. Written on linen paper, somewhat 
yellow with age, the script is clear, and no doubt the document will 
be cherished by future family members. 


Greenbush still points with pride at “Wade House,” its famous 
wayside inn. Methodism in this community had its beginnings at 
Sylvanus Wade's pretentious log tavern which he opened to the public 
in 1850. After all these years it is again the gathering place of the 
Methodist congregation, whose church was destroyed by fire in late 
winter. 


In 1846 the village board of Madison was instrumental in setting 
aside the present Orton Park as a city cemetery. But eighty acres 
of land was purchased in 1857 for $10,000, and the sale of lots in the 
present Forest Hill Cemetery began the year following. The superin- 
tendent, according to records, was directed to remove the last bodies 
from Orton Park in 1877, and the neighborhood plot became a park. 
Forest Hill was enlarged in 1923 when a fifty-two-acre plot, known 
as the Zwerg farm, was purchased. This addition was converted 
tentatively into a municipal golf course, a small portion of which 
has been added to the burial ground. This cemetery history of 
Madison was written by Henry Noll, staff writer for the Wisconsin 
State Journal, February 6. 

Henry Noll also describes the passenger boats which were used 
both for pleasure and transportation purposes in early Madison days, 
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in the Journal, January 16. Captain Frank Barnes, a Yale graduate, 
ran his fleet of steamers on Lake Monona. Tonyawatha Hotel guests 
from far and wide came to spend the summer on the lake. Monona 
Lake Assembly, the place of the annual summer chautauquas, attended 
by great crowds, was reached by boat or train, which meant profitable 
business for Barnes and his competitors, Askew Brothers, steamboat 
owners. Some of the early boats were named: “ Satirio,” “Mendota,” 
“Speedway,” “Bay State,” and “Monona.” 


On Palm Sunday the members of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the First Evangelical Church, Madison, acted as hostesses for a 
large church-family dinner, the occasion being the sixtieth anniversary 
of the beginnings of the National Women’s Missionary Society of 
this denomination. After the dinner the observance continued in the 
church auditorium. 


Stacks of minced ham sandwiches and steaming coffee—sixteen 
pounds went into the pots—were served the huge crowd who attended 
an auction of a fine herd of Holstein cattle and farm equipment near 
Mapleton, Dodge County, in March. Mrs. Emma S. Reid, eighty- 
seven years old, owner and operator of the 260-acre place, said, “ Yes, 
the farm has been good to me and mine. I would keep on if I could 
get help, and be sure of it.” John Reid, her father-in-law, moved 
on to the farm in 1844 paying $1.25 an acre. He was succeeded by 
J. J. Reid, Mrs. Reid’s husband, who died in 1921, after which she 
took charge of the place. 


A jubilee dinner to celebrate the golden anniversary of the found- 
ing of the College Women’s Club at Milwaukee was attended by 500 
members on March 3, at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. Mrs. Marvin 
B. Rosenberry of Madison spoke on education in. postwar America. 
The organization has progressed from “parlor meetings” to a fine 
College Club property on Prospect Avenue over a fifty-year period. 


Hoel H. Camp organized the Milwaukee Trust Company in 1894, 
and served as its president until 1901. It changed its name several 
times, and in 1919 became the First Wisconsin Trust Company. George 
B. Luhman has been president since 1928. Last January it arrived at 
the half-century mark. 


The Pabst Brewing Company was 100 years old last February. 
Its forerunner was the Best Brewing Company organized in 1844 by 
Jacob Best and his four sons. Captain Fred Pabst married the grand- 
daughter of Jacob Best, who had retired from the Best firm as did 
his two sons. The result was the purchase of a half-interest by Fred 
Pabst in 1864 in the brewery operated by Phillip Best. The plant 
expanded rapidly, and by 1873 Pabst was its president. When the 
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capacity of the plant reached one-half million barrels in 1889, the board 
of directors voted to change the firm name from Phillip Best Brew- 
ing Company to the Pabst Brewing Company. 

Captain Pabst died in 1904, and his son Gustave was named presi- 
dent. Prohibition brought decreased markets, and Gustave Pabst 
sold his interest to his brother Fred, Jr., who then marketed soft drinks 
and malt extracts and developed an extensive cheese business. In 
1932 the controlling interest in the brewery was consolidated with 
the Premier Malt Products Company of Chicago and Peoria, and Fred 
Pabst became chairman of its board. It still ranks as “one of the 
largest breweries in the nation with an international market,” accord- 
ing to Ralph Werner's article in the Milwaukee Journal of January 23. 


William George Bruce was honored by many of his Milwaukee 
friends on March 24 at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, who gathered 
to celebrate his eighty-eighth birthday, which occurred March 17. 
Praised for his many achievements as a civic leader he replied, “If 
my life has been worth anything, it is because I have tried to do my 
share of the world’s work.” He has been associated with the Audi- 
torium project, the harbor commission, the school board, and countless 
other community activities. 


William Amasa Thomas, “always on the run, whether on the 
streets or in his flour and feed mill,” was a pioneer of North Bend, 
once a village on Black River. For a year he ran the “ Nellie Thomas,” 
a packet, between La Crosse and Winona, and in 1867 he took her 
on a trip south. Amasa’s adventures were told by Bert Gipple in 
the Jackson County Banner-Journal of Black River Falls in No- 
vember 1943. 


The Town of Ripon can boast of its historical records, for Clerk 
F. W. Schlueter has a complete set of books beginning with the first 
Tuesday of April, 1845, which marks the first session of the town 
meeting and continues down to the present. The Town of Ripon, 
first known as Ceresco, was the home of the Wisconsin Phalanx. 
Curator S. M. Pedrick of Ripon has written an entertaining sketch 
for the Ripon Commonwealth, March 31, of this Fond du Lac County 
township. 


The history of the founding of the Republican Party at Ripon 
in 1854, written by Winter Everett, Madison newspaperman, appeared 
in the Wisconsin State Journal on March 16. An elaborate commemora- 
tive program marking the seventy-fifth anniversary of the party's 
founding was held in June, 1929. On March 20, Wendell Willkie 
delivered an address “almost to the ‘minute, 90 years from the time 
when the resolution was adopted naming the new political movement 
the Republican party,” writes Mr. Everett. 
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January 26 marked the sixty-sixth milestone of the founding of 
the Women’s Society of Christian Service of Bethel Methodist Church 
at Racine. A history of the society was read, and the Rev. Robert 
Tipton addressed the audience. 


Fifty years of continuous operation was the boast on February 7 
of the Wolf River Paper and Fiber Company of Shawano. A small 
groundwood pulp mill was built on the banks of the river in 1894. 
In 1898 followed the sulphite mill, and in 1902 the paper mill was 
added. Charles D. Naber has been general manager and secretary 
of the company since 1898; and Otto Hartman, superintendent of 
the papermill, has been an employee for nearly forty years. More 
than 200 men are engaged in the operations of this busy planc. 


There was no ceremony on February 10 to commemorate the pass- 
age of the fifty-year period during which the Salvation Army has 
been active at Waukesha. The organization, however, had special 
reason to rejoice for last December final payment was made on its 
$25,000 property. 


In 1850 Robert Baxter built a hotel in the new little Weyauwega 
settlement, which sprang up in the wilderness. This hostelry, which 
sheltered the first town meeting, was razed during the spring and 
the materials moved to Red Granite for construction purposes. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


One of the oldest Norwegian Lutheran parishes in America cele- 
brated its one-hundredth birthday when members and friends met 
for a supper and special program on February 8. It is the Luther 
Valley Church near Orfordville, Rock County, whose bell inscribed 
“1857” is still heard throughout the valley. The stone structure, 
preceding the present frame church, was built by Norwegian pioneers: 
they cut and hauled timber, brought together the stones, and provided 
the masons, some of them making this contribution for they had no 
money to give. Pastor C. L. Clausen pledged $100 from his yearly 
salary of $225. The present house of worship was dedicated in 1872. 
The centennial address was given by the Rev. Paul S. Reque*of the 
Orfordville Lutheran Church since Luther Valley’s minister, Marcus 
S. Lewis, is in the service as a chaplain. 


The founding 105 years ago of Racine’s First Presbyterian Church 
was specially observed on Sunday morning, February 13. The Rev. 
F. P. Ihrman, in charge of the parish, spoke on the theme “Through 
the Years,” and participation in a communion service followed. 


Waukesha made unique religious history during January when 
three of its congregations reached 100 years and more since their 
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beginnings. The oldest, 106 years, was the Congregational, whose 
members recalled that its early roll had grown from 18 members to 
600. The Rev. A. E. Gregory, present minister, presided at the ob- 
servance, January 26, which was preceded by a supper. 

Next oldest was the First Baptist, aged 105, whose members enter- 
tained Dr. S. D. Bawden, of Ohio, a retired missionary to India 
where he had served for thirty-four years. Dr. Bawden was the guest 
on anniversary Sunday, January 23, together with Dr. Ezra Roth, 
executive secretary of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

And Waukesha’s St. Matthias Episcopal remembered it had reached 
the century-mark on April 7. Bishop Jackson Kemper organized 
the parish in 1844, and students and pastors from Nashotah served 
the early settlers who met for worship in homes as well as in a barn. 


The anniversary took the form of a mission, extending from April 
16 to 21. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


A centennial program was carried out by the Maryland Historical 
Society, at Baltimore, on February 21, with the Hon. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, librarian of Congress, as one of the speakers. His subject was 
“The Use of Radio in the Presentation of History.” The Society's 
Committee on the Gallery assembled furnishings from its permanent 
collections representing a parlor and a dining room of about 100 
years ago. Visitors noted the Sheraton-style banquet table, formerly 
owned by Thomas Jefferson; a ten-piece suite of carved and gilded 
Empire furniture; a pair of shield-back Hepplewhite chairs; and 
exquisite china, glass, and silverware of an earlier day. 


The Committee on State and Local War Records of the American 
Association for State and Local History has issued the first copy of 
the War Records Collector. Its purpose is to serve as a clearing 
house of information among persons and organizations throughout 
the nation engaged in the collection and preservation of World War II 
materials. These activities have expanded) steadily in the states and 
localities since Pearl Harbor. A large number of state projects are 
in operation, gathering materials essential for the writing of war 
histories. But the participants in one state have had no convenient 
means of knowing what those in other states are doing or of getting 
a new slant on their common problems. It is planned to publish 
from time to time special articles on some of these problems, written 
by persons from their own experience in this work. The stock of 
news notes appearing in the Collector will depend mainly upon the 
codperation of the readers. Lester J. Cappon is the chairman and 
editor of the Committee on State and Local War Records. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to him at the University of Virginia 
Library, University, Virginia. 
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Under “News Notes” in the first number is noted, “The Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, in connection with its war records 
activities, is securing files of all trade journals on a state-wide basis, 
dating back to the beginning of the war, where available.” 


As noted at length in the March Magazine (above, p. 382), Prince- 
ton University will sponsor the publication of an edition in approxi- 
mately fifty volumes of the writings and correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson. Dr. Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton University, who 
is editor in charge of the undertaking, has begun his search for 
Jeffersonian materials. He requests that the members of the WIs- 
CONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY send to him any information they 
may have about archival or manuscript collections containing Jefferson 


documents or items of Jefferson interest, particularly those owned 
privately. 


ERRATA 


PERHAPS some editors dislike having their work criticized, but we enjoy 
knowing our mistakes. We value alert readers and are delighted when 
they react to what we print. Here are some of our lapses which have 
been called to our attention during the past year. 

In Anton Jarstad’s excellent article on “The Melting Pot in North- 
eastern Wisconsin” (June, 1943, p. 431) he states: “In about 1896 
the North Western Railway was built westward from Manitowoc to 
Neenah.” George Banta, Jr., of Menasha wrote us at once that Mr. 
Jarstad meant the Wisconsin Central and that it was built east from 
Hilbert Junction to Manitowoc to connect with the Pere Marquette car 
ferry. W. H. Ryan of Fish Creek caught the error, too, and said that 
a road later acquired by the North Western built from Manitowoc to 
Rhinelander (not Neenah) but certainly earlier than 1896. We find 
the facts are that the Wisconsin Central in 1895-96 built from Hilbert 
Junction to Manitowoc, at the same time acquiring trackage rights on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul west from Hilbert to Menasha. 
The Appleton and New London road which had built from Manitowoc 
to Appleton in 1871-72 was taken over by the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western which built northward, reaching Rhinelander in 1882. 
The North Western acquired the Lake Shore and Western in 1893. 

A. W. Schorger, the Madison naturalist, has made several useful sug- 
gestions concerning the second installment of Mrs. Angie Kumlien Main’s 
charming “ Thure Kumlien, Koshkonong Naturalist” (December, 1943) 
as follows: 

p. 211 (line 4 from bottom): “Orty. Virg.” is ortyx virginianus or 

quail. 

p. 217 (line 8 from bottom): “Rufitorgues” should read rufitorques, 

short for Fuligula rufitorques (ringed-neck duck to us). 

p. 218 (line 9): “Redwing starting” should probably read Red- 

wing starling. We laymen call them redwing blackbirds. 

The editor slipped badly in giving Kumlien’s death date on his photo- 
gtaph (facing p. 194) as 1899 when it should have been 1888. 











Proceedings of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society 


Ninety-Seventh Annual Meeting 


HE ANNUAL MEETING took place in the Society's Museum 
at 2:30 P.M. on Thursday, October 21, 1943. 


Present: James Abajian, Edward P. Alexander, Albert O. Barton, 
Harry W. Bolens, Charles E. Broughton, Walter Bubbert, Paul F. Clark, 
Morris C. Crandall, Gilbere H. Doane, Mrs. Anna W. Evans, Mrs. 
Clara B. Flett, Mary S. Foster, John L. Grindell, Mrs. John L. Grindell, 
Calla A. Guyles, Lucien M. Hanks, the Rev. Joseph E. Hanz, Mrs. 
Cornelius A. Harper, Kirk L. Hatch, Frederic Heath, Hjalmar R. Holand, 
the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, Robert R. Jones, Mrs. H. A. Main, Lewis 
F. Nelson, Ralph G. Plumb, Ruth M. Potter, Robert K. Richardson, Dr. 
Peter L. Scanlan, John J. Schlicher, George C. Sellery, Harold T. I. 
Shannon, Alice E. Smith, Harold S. Stafford, Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, 
William A. Titus, Iva A. Welsh, Lawrence C. Whittet, A. J. Worth- 
man—39. 

Guests: Mrs. Edward P. Alexander, Charles E. Brown, Lillian Krueger, 
Mrs. J. B. Polo, Leroy Schlinkert—5. 


President Titus called the meeting to order. The reading of the 
minutes of the last Annual Meeting was dispensed with since they 
had been printed in summary form in the June, 1943, issue of the 
Magazine (26:488-89). 

Superintendent Alexander called the roll of the local historical 


societies of the state and reported on their activities during the past 


year (see pp. 482-87 below). 

President Titus commented upon the encouraging reports from 
the local societies and pointed out that they are the backbone of the 
state Society. He also made the suggestion that members consider 
giving the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History to their friends as 
a Christmas present. 

Treasurer Hanks summarized the details of his Annual Report 
(see pp. 504-7 below). Upon motion the report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

Mr. Whittet as chairman of the Nominating Committee reported 
that there were twelve members of the Board of Curators to be elected. 
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The membership had been canvassed for suggestions, and the over- 
whelming majority of members who replied favored retaining the 
present curators whose terms expired, namely, Frederick C. Best, 
Oconomowoc; John M. Dodd, Ashland; Matthew S. Dudgeon, Mil- 
waukee; John G. Gregory, Milwaukee; John L. Grindell, Platteville; 
Adolph R. Janecky, Racine; Ruth B. Jeffris, Janesville; Samuel M. 
Pedrick, Ripon; Robert K. Richardson, Beloit; Albert H. Sanford, 
La Crosse; Peter L. Scanlan, Prairie du Chien; Philip G. Stratton, 
Superior. 

Mr. Sellery moved that the twelve men and women be reélected 
for terms of three years; the motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Alexander read the Executive Committee Report (see pp. 
487-503 below). The motion that the Report be ratified was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Sellery then presented the proposed new constitution for the 
Society. It had been adopted by a Special Meeting of the Executive 
Committee on May 21, 1943, and could thus be finally acted upon by 
the Annual Meeting. Mr. Sellery emphasized that the new framework 
for the Society’s government did not represent a radical change but 
rather a clarification and simplification of the old constitution of 1897. 

The principal innovations provided a simpler classification of mem- 
bership, allowed a joint membership plan for local societies and state 
Society to be tried if the Board of Curators thought wise, and facili- 
tated the transfer from annual to life membership. The Annual 
Meeting might now be held at the time and place (within Wisconsin) 
which the Board thinks wise. The former Advisory Board is renamed 
the “Executive Committee” and takes over the functions of the for- 
mer Finance Committee, and the title of the superintendent is changed 
to “director” in line with the practice of other libraries and museums. 
The detailed provisions for each of the private funds of the Society 
do not appear in the constitution, and it is made more easily amend- 
able. 

In the discussion which followed, notice was taken of the plan of 
joint membership. Mr. Alexander pointed out that members of local 
societies would not have their dues reduced automatically, but that in- 
stead the state Society would try to work out a procedure which would 
add to its number of members. Mr. Jones suggested that it should be 
employed to help the smaller societies as well as the larger ones. 
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Mr. Whittet moved and it was carried that in the final sentence of 
Article I, section 3, the words “three dollars” be replaced by the 
word “year.” 

Mr. Holand moved and it was carried that the final sentence of 
Article VIII be stricken out and the following sentence substituted: 
“No change in the constitution shall be made unless two-thirds of the 
members present concur in the adoption of the amendment.” 

Mr. Whittet then moved that the constitution (see pp. 508-12 
below) be adopted as amended. The motion was seconded and car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Alexander announced that light refreshments would be served 


in the Children’s Room of the Museum. Upon motion, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Meeting of the Board of Curators 


IMMEDIATELY upon the adjournment of the Annual Meeting, the 
Board of Curators assembled and was called to order by President 
Titus. 

Present: Charles E. Broughton, Morris C. Crandall, John L. Grindell, 
Frederic Heath, Hjalmar R. Holand, the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, Robert 
K. Richardson, Dr. Peter L. Scanlan, George C. Sellery, Harold T. I. 
Shannon, William A. Titus, Lawrence C. Whittet-—12. Also Edward 
P. Alexander, director. 

The reading of the minutes of the last regular Executive Committee 
meeting (see above, 26: 489-91) was waived. 

Mr. Whittet, reporting for the Nominating Committee, recom- 
mended the reélection for three-year terms of Mr. Titus as presi- 
dent, Mr. Hanks as treasurer, and the following as vice-presidents: 
William George Bruce, William L. Evans, Robert K. Richardson, 
Albert H. Sanford, Peter L. Scanlan, Edward B. Steensland. Motion 
was made, seconded, and carried unanimously that the above named 
individuals be reélected. 


Mr. Alexander presented the report of the Executive Committee 
(formerly the Advisory Committee) as follows: 


The Committee consisting of Messrs. Titus, Hanks, Best, Holmes, 
Sellery, Whittet, and Alexander held four meetings during the year. 

On February 20, 1943, the Committee agreed that the appropriations 
for the biennium of 1943-45 proposed in the Executive Budget were 
satisfactory except that the item for books and furniture should be in- 
creased by $2,000 yearly. Messrs. Titus, Holmes, and Whittet were 
asked to attend the hearing before the Joint Finance Committee with 
the superintendent. The draft of the proposed new constitution for the 
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Society was carefully gone over, and the superintendent instructed to call 
a special meeting of the Executive Committee to consider the constitution, 
the proxy system of voting to be used so as to insure a quorum. A spe- 
cial study of the needs of the libraries of the University of Wisconsin 
and of this Society to be conducted under the supervision of a joint 
committee of the two institutions was authorized. 

On June 5, 1943, prior to the special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on the constitution, the Advisory Committee met and agreed upon 
the 1943-44 budget for the Society calling for the expenditure of about 
$98,000. The Committee’ urged its members who could do so con- 
veniently to meet with Keyes Metcalf, librarian of Harvard University, 
and Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate School of the University 
of Minnesota, on Monday, June 7. ‘These two men were making a 
survey of the libraries of the University and Society. 

On August 9, 1943, the Committee considered the automatic raises 
called for by Chapter 519 of the Laws of 1943 passed after the state 
appropriation for the Society had been made. The Committee agreed 
to make eight raises totaling $41.84 monthly from the Society’s budget, 
these increases required by law to bring salaries in line with the levels 
prescribed by the Bureau of Personnel. In addition the Committee 
approved the superintendent’s recommendation of ten other raises total- 
ing $60 monthly provided the Emergency Board would agree to furnish 
this money. The Committee also considered the new retirement law 
of the state and voted that Charles E. Brown, curator of the Museum 
and an employee since 1908, and Mary S. Foster, chief of the reference 
division of the Library and an employee since 1897, be retained at their 
present positions and salaries until June 30, 1944, and then retired 
according to the provisions of the law. The Committee voted that 
Messrs. Titus, Holmes, and Alexander call upon Governor Goodland 
and ask him to set up a Historical Markers Committee to work out a 
marking program for Wisconsin. 

On September 30, 1943, the Committee discussed the report of the 
survey of the libraries of the Society and University prepared by Messrs. 
Blegen and Metcalf and agreed that Messrs. Holmes and Alexander 
should represent the Society at the next meeting of the University Board 
of Regents. With Gilbert Doane and Mr. Sellery representing the Uni- 
versity, they should request a grant of $5,000 to the University Library 
in order to begin putting together the catalogues of the two libraries; 
ask the Regents to agree that the University Library take over the 
purchase of general periodicals and books in the fields of British history 
and America south of the Rio Grande, hitherto the responsibility of the 
Historical Society; request the Regents to provide additional library 
facilities for undergraduates; and ask the Regents to join with the Society 
in seeking a legislative grant for filling up the court of the present 
Historical Society Building. The Committee agreed to allow Mr. Alex- 
ander to teach American history as part of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program at the University and accepted his proposal to turn the 
money over to the Society. The Committee also agreed (Mr. Alexander 
not voting) to raise the superintendent's salary to $6,250 annually as 
soon as possible and appointed a subcommittee to approach the Personnel 
Board for that purpose. The Committee requested the superintendent 
to attend a meeting of the American Association for State and Local 
History at Princeton on November 15-17 at the Society's expense. 
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Father Johnson moved that the report be ratified by the Board, 
and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Alexander submitted a list of ninety-six proposed new mem- 
bers for the Society, and upon Mr. Heath’s motion, they were declared 
elected and the reading of the list of names was waived. 

A full discussion of the survey of the University Library and the 
State Historical Library followed. Mr. Grindell asked whether there 
was likely to be any future difficulty between the two libraries be- 
cause of the changes being carried into effect. Mr. Alexander pointed 
out that the Society still owned the Library Building and retained 
ownership of all its books. Mr. Sellery stated that when cataloguing 
problems arose, the head cataloguer of the University Library had 
the final say. Mr. Holand expressed great satisfaction over the pro- 
posed union catalogue for the libraries. Mr. Titus said that the 
Executive Committee had vigilantly guarded the Society’s rights. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 
Director 


WISCONSIN LOCAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES, 1942-1943 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Director 


IN TIME OF WAR social change is quickened. Institutions which do 
not immediately serve the war effort tend to decline rapidly, and 
nearly all educational projects have hard sledding. People necessarily 
become preoccupied with the present struggle and sacrifices. Ration- 
ing of gasoline, of food, and of building materials makes it difficult 
to hold meetings or conduct museums and libraries. 

But while these generalizations are true, yet it is true also that 
some of the local historical societies of Wisconsin have succeeded 
during the present war in keeping their members interested. After 
all, local history makes us realize how other people have worked and 
fought and suffered for our way of living. And the collection of 
the records of each community’s participation in the war effort is a 
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job which a local historical society can undertake knowing that the 
work will be appreciated by the whole community. 

Of the thirty-six local historical societies in Wisconsin, twenty-one 
have mailed annual reports to us and thus far, too, the director 
of the Society has visited twenty-one of the societies in the past two 
years. The reports this year vary from a card stating “Our Society 
is dying” to several pages of enthusiastic comment. 

Let us look at some of the more active societies and their programs. 
The Milwaukee County society should have our first attention be- 
cause of the excellent manner in which they entertained and instructed 
the Second Annual Convention of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held at Milwaukee on September 16-17. During the year the Mil- 
waukee group had nine regular meetings in addition to a Christmas 
party. A Founder’s Banquet and Pageant was their most elaborate 
program attended by 451 people who enjoyed a series of dramatic 
sketches of old Milwaukee characters following the general idea of 
Mr. Shannon’s “Green Bay Homecoming” (see this Magazine, 
26:144-52) presented before the First Annual Convention of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Green Bay last year. 

The Brown County Historical Society is putting on a very active 
program also. Both the president and the director of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY went to Green Bay to install the county society’s 
new president, Harold T. I. Shannon, and he has been keeping 
historical interest at a high pitch there since that time. The Winne- 
bago County Archeological and Historical Society at Oshkosh is also 
doing a good piece of teaching through the press, over the radio, and 
by means of two Old Settlers Meetings each year, at which some 
aged person is “ interviewed.” 

A smaller group noted for its varied and well supported activities 
is the Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society whose president is Mrs. 
Peter White. Its 133 members held eleven regular meetings in- 
cluding a pot luck supper with old-fashioned games, a tour of the 
mounds at Aztalan, a Milford Day meeting, and the annual ice cream 
social and band concert. The museum of the society, the Old Aztalan 
Church, had 828 paid visitors during the year. The Waukesha 
County Historical Society with 192 members held successful meet- 
ings at Waukesha and Oconomowoc, added to its museum materials, 
and has official charge of collecting the war records for that county. 

Both the Beloit Historical Society and the La Crosse County His- 
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torical Society havé been commended before for their excellent pro- 
grams which systematically try to accomplish research according to 
an outline of local topics. Dr. Harold M. Helm’s “Early Beloit 
Physicians” was printed in the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History 
during the year, and the La Crosse society got out a sixth volume 
of its excellent publication, La Crosse County Sketches (100 pages). 
This society also issues a mimeographed bulletin called “News and 
Notes,” which keeps its membership informed of its progress. Dur- 
ing the year the society received its first substantial endowment fund, 
more than $5,000 left by the will of Miss Augusta Wehausen. 

The Douglas County Historical Society at Superior has what may 
be the most active museum of any local society. With Mrs. Vivien 
G. Dube as curator, the museum has enlisted the codperation of the 
civic and educational groups of the city. The Garden Club, DAR, 
Girl Scout Leaders, American Legion Auxiliary, and Art Association 
have helped arrange a series of changing displays, one month featur- 
ing Swedish culture, another time a doll exhibit, and with a war 
front case changing according to the countries in the headlines. War 
records have been kept with Girl Scouts and commercial students 
furnishing volunteer help. Hobby cases have been arranged by the 
children themselves. As a result the attendance at the museum has 
averaged more than 1,000 per month. 

Other societies have tried to strengthen their museums. ‘The 
Manitowoc County society’s new home, the Rahr Civic Center, gave 
up several rooms to the Red Cross, but its museum displays attracted 
some 10,000 visitors during the summer. The little Burlington 
Historical Society has rearranged all its treasures and sees to it that 
the school children visit them frequently. The Dodge County His- 
torical Society's museum at Beaver Dam has expanded to fill five 
rooms, and its collections have been sorted, catalogued, and arranged. 
The museum of the Sauk County Historical Society at Baraboo has 
kept on collecting war materials and was open all summer. The Wau- 
shara County Historical Society at Wautoma is collecting materials 
for a museum, has two good cases, and is storing its collection in the 
courthouse. The New Glarus Pioneer Village of the Green County 
Historical Society, one building of which is complete, has been de- 
layed by the building material shortage, but the Society is most success- 
fully collecting money and museum objects so as to be ready when 
peace comes. The society is also storing materials in the stone stables 
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of Idle Hour Farm at Monroe so as to be ready to establish a museum 
there sometime later. The Vernon County Historical Society at 
Viroqua has had several interesting meetings in the Dawson Home 
bequeathed to it last year. 

Two other societies with important historic house museums have 
kept open despite lighter travel in the state because of the war. The 
Outagamie County Pioneer and Historical Society had a successful 
year with its Grignon House at Kaukauna, and the Outagamie County 
Board voted $400 toward its operation to make up for declining 
tourist revenues. The Watertown Historical Society had only 1,818 
visitors at its Octagon House during the summer but put on a 
very successful Watertown Day and has formulated a plan to open 
the house to school classes in regular fashion. 

The Douglas County Historical Society is getting ready to observe 
the ninetieth anniversary of the founding of Superior. In preparing 
for that event it could learn much from the Busseyville-Kumlien 
Centennial held at Bussevville in August. The Fort Atkinson His- 
torical Society sponsored chis celebration, and Mrs. Angie Kumlien 
Main, granddaughter of the great naturalist, Thure Kumlien, was a 
leading figure in laying plans for that event. The Green County 
Historical Society is also sponsoring the observance in 1945 of the 
centennial of the settlement of New Glarus. The society hopes to 
obtain a commemorative postage stamp as part of the observance. 

The Jackson County Historical Society, whose president is David 
A. Blencoe of Alma Center, had an exhibit at the county fair which 
attracted much attention as well as twenty-five new members. The 
Kenosha County Historical Society at Kenosha is now housed in three 
rooms in the courthouse. The Luther Valley Historical Society is 
still gathering materials for its stone barn at Orfordville, though the 
remodeling of the building has been postponed until the war is over. 

It is therefore clear that many of Wisconsin’s local historical so- 
cieties are keeping up their interest in history. If the war brings 
fewer visitors to their museums, they give more time to collecting, 
afranging, and planning. We trust that when the war is over, 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETy can begin circulating displays which 
will help them become even more active educational forces. We hope, 
too, that under the new constitution adopted by the Society a com- 
bined state and local historical society membership can be worked 
out which will strengthen the work of both. 
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DIRECTORY OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


(The first officer listed is the president and the second the secretary, 
except when otherwise indicated. ) 


1. ASHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ashland (includes 
Chequamegon Bay region: Ashland, Bayfield, and Iron counties), Dr. John 
M. Dodd, Ashland; John C. Chapple, Ashland 

2. BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Robert K. Richardson, Beloit; Mrs. 
Minnie M. Wallace, Beloit 

3. BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Green Bay, Harold T. 
I. Shannon, Green Bay; Earl G. Wright, Green Bay 

4. BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Herbert C. Duckett, Burling- 
ton; Mrs. Elmer Kitterer, Burlington 

5. CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Prairie du Chien, 
Judge Jeremiah O'Neil, Prairie du Chien; Louise Root, Prairie du Chien 

6. DODGE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Beaver Dam, Joseph E. 
Hoyt, Beaver Dam; Roy G. Butler, Beaver Dam 

7. Door COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sturgeon Bay, Hjalmar 
R. Holand, Ephraim; Mrs. Clara Egan, Sturgeon Bay ‘ 

8. DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Superior, P. G. Strat- 
ton, Superior; Mrs. Rufus Stephenson, Superior 

9. FORT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Stanley Schafer, Fort 
Atkinson; Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, Fort Aakinson 

10. GRANT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Platteville, Virgil L. 
Showalter, Lancaster; John L. Grindell, Platteville 

11. GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Monroe, Mrs. Esther 
Stauffacher, New Glarus; Mrs. Anna B. Whitcomb, Monroe 

12. JACKSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Alma Center, David 
A. Blencoe, Alma Center; Mitchell Red Cloud, Merrillan 

13. KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Kenosha, C. E. Dewey, 
Kenosha; Carrie I. Cropley, Kenosha 

14. KEWAUNEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Algoma, Joseph G. 
Lazansky, Secretary, Kewaunee 

15. LA CROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, La Crosse, Albert H. 
Sanford, LaCrosse; Harry J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse 

16. LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lake Mills, Mrs. 
G. P. White, Lake Mills; Ruth Potter, Lake Mills 

17. LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Antigo, J. W. Parsons, 
Antigo; Earle S. Holman, Antigo 

18. LUTHER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Orfordville, Will F. 
Bauchle, Beloit; Emma Borkenhagen, Janesville 

19. MANITOWOC COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Manitowoc, . & 
Johnson, Manitowoc; Elsa L. Dramm, Manitowoc 

20. MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Milwaukee, Frederic 
Heath, Milwaukee; Mrs. Naylor Bendell, Milwaukee 

21. MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Robert M. Neal, Mineral 
Point; D. M. Morgan, Mineral Point 

22. OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Oconto, Mrs. Cleo F. 
Meeuwsen, Oconto; Josie M. Cook, Oconto 

23. OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ap- 
pleton, Lewis F. Nelson, Kaukauna; Sarto Balliet, Appleton 
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24. POLK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balsam Lake, Dr. R. G. 
Arveson, Frederic; E. E. Husband, Balsam Lake 

25. RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Racine, John D. Costello, 
Racine; Laura Du Four, Racine 

26. SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Baraboo, Mrs. O. J. Cole- 
Allison, Baraboo; Morris C. Crandall, Baraboo 

27. SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Shawano, Mrs. W. C. 
Zachow, Shawano; Mrs. Carl Raddant, Shawano 

28. SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sheboygan, Charles 
E. Broughton, Sheboygan; E. A. Hickey, Sheboygan 

29. VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Viroqua, Mrs. Clinton 
Nuzum, Viroqua; D. E. Slack, Viroqua 

30. WALWORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lake Geneva, Dr. 
George Van Biesbroeck, Williams Bay; Ethel L. Gray, Williams Bay 

31. WASHINGTON COUNTY OLD SETTLERS AND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY, West Bend, Mrs. George Kuehlthau, Acting President, West Bend; 
Arthur E. Kuehlthau, West Bend 


32. WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, G. H. Lehrkind, Watertown; 
Marcella Killian, Watertown 

33. WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Waukesha, Dr. M. 
R. Wilkinson, Oconomowoc; Mrs. Edith M. Tallmadge, Waukesha 

34. WAUSHARA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wautoma, Robert 
R. Jones, Wild Rose; Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 

35. WAUWATOSA HISTORY COMMISSION, James L. Foley, Executive 
Chairman, Wauwatosa; Arno C. Rutz, Executive Secretary, Wauwatosa 

36. WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY, Oshkosh, R. J. Barnes, Oshkosh; William I. Sanders, Oshkosh 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT, 1942-1943 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Director 


Is OUR historical society a dynamic force in the educational life of 
its community? Does it teach? Does it give service? Does it attract 
people? Does it encourage research? Is it widely and favorably 
known? These are the searching questions which every historical 
society, large or small, should ask itself. And any historical society 
which is honest, when seeking to attain such exacting standards, must 
often talk much about its hopes and less of its accomplishments. 


1. How Do We Teach Wisconsin History? 


The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN during the past 
year has tried, at least, to make the people of Wisconsin aware of their 
history. Faced by a tremendous world conflict which penetrates deep- 
ly into every person’s life, the Society has attempted to use its books, 
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manuscripts, newspapers, museum objects, and publications so as to 
show the people of the state that the present war is part of a long 
struggle fought by those who believe that all men, no matter what 
their race or family or wealth, should be entitled to certain fundamental 
rights and a more or less equal chance. Wisconsin, as much as any 
state in all America, was settled by people who believed in this 
principle, and scores of Badger men and women have labored and at 
times fought for it. 

The Society’s weapons in teaching Wisconsin’s past are varied. 
The WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History, which goes to all our 
members each quarter, has been filled with accurate and sometimes 
lively articles explaining Wisconsin’s distinctive personality. The 
Society’s Second Annual Convention was held at Milwaukee on Sep- 
tember 16-17, and 150 people gathered there to hear papers on 
Milwaukee, to visit her historical shrines, to enjoy a one-act play on the 
city’s founding and a folk dance festival put on by her citizens of 
foreign descent, and to discuss the problems connected with preserv- 
ing the records of Wisconsin’s participation in the present war. The 
director of the Society presented thirty-two weekly half-hour chapters 
of a radio history of the state over State Stations WHA and WLBL 
to a large audience of listeners and has spoken to threescore or so 
historical societies, service clubs, women’s clubs, and other organi- 
zations on Wisconsin subjects. The newspapers of the state have 
been kept informed of Wisconsin history through the Wisconsin 
Historical News, a clip sheet which goes to all of them every month. 
The Museum of the Society has circulated during the year two sets 
of our traveling exhibit “ Worth Fighting For” with its striking pic- 
ture panels which show at a glance how Wisconsin has helped develop 
the freedoms of democracy. This exhibit has been seen by thousands 
of people, not only in Madison, but also at Superior, Eau Claire, River 
Falls, LaCrosse, Menomonie, Stevens Point, Platteville, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Appleton, Ripon, Kohler, Fond du Lac, Green 
Bay, Kenosha, and Racine. We have had scores of comments upon 
the effectiveness of these panels in teaching patriotism, none of them 
more satisfying than that of a River Falls student who after looking 
at the exhibit remarked, “It makes you feel almost reverent.” 

The Museum, of course, is especially effective as a teaching in- 
strument because museum objects are so easily understood by everyone 
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from the most learned scholar to the small child. During the year 
we have continued our program of special exhibitions in the main 
floor corridor of the Historical Society Building here at Madison, and 
rather elaborate displays have treated the Country Printer in Wis- 
consin; Wisconsin in World War I; Our Latin American Neighbors; 
Grandmother's Best: the Story of Antiques in Wisconsin; Building 
Wisconsin Railroads; the Three R’s in Wisconsin; and now the 
Stephen Moulton Babcock Centennial. Starting with our Latin 
America show, we began to hold special opening exercises for each 
exhibition on a Sunday afternoon, usually featuring a short talk on 
the show and a moving picture or two. The openings have also in- 
cluded folk songs, folk dances, an old time spelling bee, and a radio 
broadcast from the exhibition. The public is invited to all these 
events, and special cards of invitation are sent to each member of the 
Society living in the Madison area. Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark was 
in charge of the special displays until she moved to California, and 
she was succeeded by Mrs. Ruth Ketterer Harris. 

The Museum has used a dozen different devices to interest the 
public in its displays on the fourth floor of this building. The Pioneer 
Room and the World War Room have been completely redone with 
much more dramatic effect. A “Costume of the Month” has joined 
the “Portrait of the Week” as a rotating display. The Museum is 
now open every Sunday afternoon and every holiday except Christmas 
and the Fourth of July. Miss Marvel Y. Ings is in charge of the 
educational work of the Museum. She held two series of story hours 
for youngsters, the first telling of Jean Nicolet, Charles de Langlade, 
Black Hawk, and others who made Wisconsin. The second series, 
prepared with the help of Charles E. Brown, curator of the Museum, 
dealt with the Indian legends of this region. Both groups of stories 
have since been told to many school classes, and have been mimeo- 
graphed for further distribution. A series of lesson units on “Our Own 
Wisconsin” has been prepared for use in the Madison schools and in 
another year will be distributed widely throughout the state. In addi- 
tion, a Children’s Room has been designed, its walls freshly painted, its 
cases cut down so that the tiniest four-year-old can see into them, 
and the art teachers of the Madison schools promise us a continuing 
exhibit of pictures on Wisconsin historical themes painted by school 
children. The new Children’s Room will open on Thanksgiving Day. 
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This vigorous program of teaching and advertising Wisconsin his- 
tory has had at least modest results. At a time when most museums 
are showing decreased attendance ours appears to have increased, 
chiefly, of course, because of the device of holding special exhibitions 
in the ground floor corridor where they can be easily seen. We had 
at least 3,364 people stop to look at the railroad show during a 
two-month period, and at least 3,669 saw the exhibit on the history 
of Wisconsin education. The regular displays on the fourth floor of 
the building also are better attended. In November, 1942, before 
we began to stay open Sundays, we had an attendance of 796. During 
the next ten months the average monthly attendance was 1,567. We 
are glad to say that an increasing proportion of our attendance con- 
sists of service men and women. 

During a period, too, when many historical societies are losing 
membership, we show a slight increase. On October 10, 1942, our 
membership totaled 1,208. We have since acquired one endowed 
member, 11 life members, and 84 annual members. We lost 81 mem- 
bers by death, resignation, or failure to pay dues. Thus our present 
membership (as of October 10) is 1,223 or a net increase of 15. 


2. What Have We Collected? 


The active teaching program of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY is based upon a great mass of historical raw materials—books, 
newspapers, manuscripts, maps, photographs, portraits, and museum 
objects. During the past year these collections have grown in every 
division of the Society. Books and pamphlets totaling 10,882 items 
were added, leaving the Library still the largest of any historical society 
in America with a total of 680,090 titles. Of the accessions 77 per- 
cent came as gifts, showing that the people of Wisconsin appreciate 
the Society and are continually helping to build its collections. The 
work of our Order, Catalogue, and Reference divisions in obtaining, 
accessioning, classifying, cataloguing, and making available these books 
has been carried on effectively with a comparatively small staff. The 
practice of using University students to do the more routine work 
has been extended during the year and will undoubtedly go even 
further when peace returns. 

The special divisions of the Library have not been kept so busy 
serving the public because of the virtual disappearance of graduate 
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STATISTICS OF LIBRARY ACCESSION 
For the year ending September 30, 1943 


Books by purchase (including 


EEN CE 1,592 
ESSE Oe en ee 2,767 

SNS or 4,359 
Pamphlets by purchase (including 

en 293 
EE Ee 5,246 
Pamphlets from newspaper clippings 

CD cients ncitidiandagenessniaweninn 527 

CS EET AO TT 6,066 


Bound volumes of newspapers by purchase 
(Indexes and other publications kept in 
Newspaper Division are counted with 


newspaper volumes) -—~...._.-...----~- 15 
Bound volumes of newspapers by gift-..--_- 10 
Microfilm reels of newspapers by purchase or gift 432 
*Total newspaper volumes or microfilm reels... 457 
Total accession of titles (excluding engrav- 
a I ivy esr nesirenipnmrdintinginimninanindiinneninn 10,882 
Engravings, photos, and maps by purchase 
(including exchanges) ~-.-----------~-- 111 
Engravings, photos, and maps by gift-_._-_-_- 617 
Total engravings, photos, and maps__.___-----~- 728 
Estimated strength of the Library: 
LE LE T 328,193 
EER NS Le ne ET 351,897 
Total number of titles (books, newspapers, 
I aaa ld nicicninhiisab inde orcisnmmensinn 680,090 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 
1942 1943 
Total accessions (books, pamphlets, newspapers)... 9,173 10,882 
Percentage of gifts in accessions _____-__--------- 78 77 
Percentage of purchases in accessions (including 
I ence 22 23 
Books by gift (including duplicates) ..__._.-_._----- 5,408 4,934 
Pamphlets by gift (including duplicates) ..-.----- 8,804 10,250 
Engravings, photos, maps by gift (including 
i ane 1,404 1,005 
Newspaper volumes by gift (including duplicates)... 223 210 
Total gifts (including duplicates) ..__.___--------- 15,839 16,199 
Percentage of gifts that were duplicates ___.__------ 47 47 
Percentage of gifts that were accessions ____-------- 53 53 


* In previous years the Society has bound newspapers and journals added in the News- 
paper Division. Beginning in 1942-43 film editions of the out-of-state newspapers on its 
subscription list have been purchased in so far as they are available. Other newspapers 
and journals, both purchase and gift, are being filmed, or stored for filming in the Society’s 
own filming program. 
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work at the University and the difficulties of travel. Each division has 
thus had more leisure to get its collections in order, to study its needs, 
and to plan its future activities. The Division of Documents and 
Patents has had to give much time to devising temporary expedients 
to relieve the shortage of shelf space. The division has also taken 
over the editing of the Check List of Public Documents, a bimonthly 
publication splendidly edited for many years by the Catalogue Division. 
The Check List provides a free service for libraries, organizations, 
and individuals by listing the official publications issued by Wis- 
consin’s state government. 

The Newspaper Division has found some relief from its pressing 
need for space by renting the basement floor of the Law Library. 
About 4,000 bound volumes of newspapers have been moved there. 
The most promising means of meeting the demands of this division 
for expansion, however, is the microfilm. Thirteen of the daily out- 
of-state newspapers are now received on film, and in addition the 
division is using the equipment of the Department of Health in 
the State Office Building so as to film all its state weekly papers 
instead of binding them. Microfilm is, of course, as permanent as 
the best rag paper, and it also occupies only 4 percent of the space 
required by the origina! newsprint. During the year the division 
has acquired 432 reels of microfiim covering 13 daily and 95 weekly 
newspapers. The use of microfilm is making it possible for us to 
preserve all newspapers printed in Wisconsin, and we have written 
the publishers who do not at present send us their papers in order to 
enlist their codperation. 

The Manuscript and Map Division has acquired fifty-three groups 
of manuscripts during the year. The most important collection of 
papers received and the only one we can take space to mention by 
name consists of twenty-six packing cases of the personal correspond- 
ence, diaries, and manuscript articles of Dr. Richard T. Ely, for 
thirty-three years a member of the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin and a pioneer leader in the teaching of economics. This col- 
lection has the greatest importance for all scholars interested in the 
development of American thought. A new departure for the division 
is the systematic attempt to acquire microfilm copies of manuscripts 
important for Wisconsin found in other depositories, and institutions 
as far apart as Toronto and California have kindly allowed us to have 
copies made. The chief of this division, Miss Alice E. Smith, has been 
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busily engaged in editing and seeing through the press a Guide to 
the Manuscript Collections of the Society which will appear within 
a few months. 

The Museum in addition to its special activities described above 
has received a total of 511 objects from 76 donors. A thorough re- 
organization of its collections is going on with many of them being 
placed in storage so that those on view can be shown dramatically 
and with as much meaning as possible. Of its collection of 350 
portraits, only about 100 are on display at any one time, but they 
are hung at eye level and in uncrowded fashion so that they can be 
better appreciated. Portraits and cases of objects have also been 
arranged on the various stair landings. The whole Museum is in 
process of being repainted and having its floors refinished. 


3. What of Our Staff? 


The WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SocIETy has always been blessed by 
a loyal and hardworking staff devoted to the best interests of the 
Society. During the past year several important changes have taken 
place. Leroy Schlinkert, who has been employed in the Manuscript 
Division for five years, in March became the head of the Document 
and Patents Division in place of Martin S. Friberg, who left us to 
to become a civilian instructor with the Army Air Corps. Dr. Benton 
H. Wilcox, with a Ph.D. in American history from the University of 
Wisconsin and a library degree from the University of Michigan, be- 
came chief of our Newspaper Division in May. Dayton Lamont, who 
held the position, was forced by ill health to take a long vacation 
this summer, but fortunately he has been able to return to the division 
as Dr. Wilcox’s assistant. Mr. Schlinkert’s place in the Manuscript 
Division was filled in May by James Abajian, who had studied history 
at Wisconsin and library science at Michigan. Mrs. Margaret Davis 
Clark, who was employed as an assistant curator in the Museum last 
September when John W. Jenkins was granted military leave to enter 
the Army, left for California in June, and her place was taken by 
Mrs. Ruth Ketterer Harris, a former teacher in the Related Art De- 
partment at the University of Wisconsin. Miss Marvel Y. Ings in 
January left her post as curator of the Geology Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to become assistant curator in our Museum, in 
charge of public relations and the educational program. 
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Regular monthly staff meetings were inaugurated last fall, and the 
chief of each division has described the work, problems, and future 
plans of that division. This year the meetings are devoted to a study 
of the leading state historical societies of the country with a com- 
mittee of three members of the staff presenting a study of each of 
the selected institutions. 

The welfare of the staff has been very materially increased because 
of the enlightened attitude shown toward state employees by the 
Legislature in its 1943 session. Most important of all its acts affecting 
state employees was that providing a State Retirement System with 
pensions for state workers who retire (voluntarily at age sixty-five or 
soon to become compulsory at seventy). The employees contribute at 
least 3 percent of their salaries to the retirement fund. Thus at long 
last has a sensible and effective way been provided to handle the 
problem of aged workers in the state’s employment. Other acts which 
have benefited the staff provide a cost of living bonus for all with 
salaries under $3,000 and prescribe automatic yearly advancement in 
the various civil service classifications until the maximum rate is 
reached. 


4. How about Finances? 


The WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY appeared in December at 
a budget hearing before Governor-Elect Orland S. Loomis. Upon his 
untimely death, the executive budget was issued by Acting Governor 
Walter S. Goodland. It called for the following yearly appropriations 
for the Society which in every case were just what the Society had 
received during the previous year: 





20.16—1a. Operations ~-...-------------- $59,660 
20.16—1b. Building Maintenance _..__--~--~- 3,000 . 
20.16—1c. Books and Equipment ~--------- 6,000 
20.16—1d. Binding and Shelving ___-------- 3,000 
$71,660 


The proposed budget was satisfactory to the Advisory Committee 
of the Society except for the item for Books and Equipment. Under 
this heading an increase of $2,000 yearly had been requested in order 
to allow for microfilming our incoming newspapers. The director 
and a committee of the Board of Curators therefore appeared before 
the Joint Finance Committee hearing in February to ask for this 
increase. The microfilm reader had been set up in the Committee Room, 
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and a huge newspaper volume was taken along to serve as a contrast 
with a tiny roll of film covering the same number of issues. The 
Joint Finance Committee granted the requested increase, Governor 
Goodland showed a like understanding of the necessity and value of 
the proposed microfilm program, and the legislature approved the 
budget which thus gave us $8,000 yearly for Books and Equipment. 

The Society with the money it receives from the state and from 
its Private Funds has enough income to perform most of its present 
functions in fairly satisfactory fashion. There is, however, no doubt 
that we should expand our services in many directions. We do have, 
too, certain needs which must be met and met soon. The most serious 
of these is space, which eventually means some kind of a new build- 
ing. Our present home also needs a thorough modernization. Its 
ventilating system has not operated for several years. Its wiring is 
obsolete and even dangerous. As soon as the war is over these things 
must be taken care of. The salaries of many members of our staff 
have been inadequate, and during the depression many salaries were 
shifted from the public payroll to be paid from our Private Funds. 
This private income was intended by the people who gave it to us 
to accomplish specific work, usually research and publication, and 
not to pay the everyday running expenses of the Society. The state 
ought to provide enough funds to do that. All of these comments 
make us face another large question which is 


5. How to Plan for the Future? 


Ever since the director arrived here two years ago, he has been 
puzzled about the Society’s future. By any standard of ordinary state 
historical society usage, the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY has been 
trying to do too big a job. Our Library has been buying general 
periodicals like Life, Time, the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, 
and many others. We have bought books on British history, Latin 
American history, European art, and in other wideflung fields. Our 
Newspaper Division has been receiving foreign newspapers, many 
out-of-state papers, and on a few occasions in the past we have pur- 
chased rare New York State or Pennsylvania early papers. Our 
Museum has been receiving collections of paintings of the Old 


Masters, Balinese art objects, and Indian artifacts from all over the 
nation. 
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In 1900 these wide fields of collection were perhaps defensible. 
The printing press had not begun to issue nearly 10,000 volumes a 
year in the United States alone. Important collections in every 
specialty had not appeared in threescore great libraries and museums 
of this nation. In addition, too, the Society’s Library was serving the 
University of Wisconsin; in fact 90 percent of our use came and 
still comes from its students. And at that time the University Library 
was weak and that of the Society strong. 

During the last few years, too, the Society’s funds for books and 
other capital expenditures have suffered a great decline. In 1928-29, 
for example, the book fund stood at $10,700 and a separate fund for 
museum materials at $5,000 more. In 1941-42 the book fund was 
$6,000, and there was no museum materials fund. To look at the 
Library alone, then, the Society was being forced to depend more and 
more upon gifts, and you cannot hope to buy the best items appear- 
ing each year in the fields of Wisconsin history, American history, 
general periodicals, British history, and Latin American history with 
a budget of $6,000. 

Perhaps, then, the best thing to do would be to try to persuade 
the Legislature to increase that budget to, say, $25,000 and see that 
a more adequate job was done. But it would not be as simple as all 
that. Our Order Division, Catalogue Division, Reference Division, 
and Newspaper Division are already overworked and understaffed. 
If we quadruple our purchases the divisions will be unable to take 
care of the added load without additional help. And what will the 
expansion accomplish? Will it make people more conscious of Wis- 
consin history? Will it add to our knowledge of the Middle West? 
If the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY could have $19,000 given to 
it tomorrow, should it spend the money that way? Are there not 
crying needs in the field of Wisconsin history—a useful bibliography 
to be sent out to the schools and women’s clubs; better collection 
of Wisconsin items including trade journals, pamphlets, war records, 
and historical novels; an index which will cover everything printed 
on Wisconsin each year; and many other needs? And when we go 
to hire new staff members, should we seek people who are experts 
in British bibliography or Latin American subjects, or should we hire 
men and women who understand Wisconsin and American history 
and will help the state to understand its past? 








—— sy we al —— 
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Well, then, why not have the Library of the University of Wis- 
consin take over the extraneous fields? That Library has grown much 
in collections and in wisdom since 1900. Its director, Gilbert H. 
Doane, is an accomplished librarian, a man of codperative spirit, and 
a man who appreciates both books and history. This is where your 
director had arrived in his thinking by the beginning of this year. 

Then many other problems were crying for decision. What should 
we do about a building? Should the University Library move out 
of our present building thus nearly doubling our available space? 
Or if the University Library remained with us, should we try to 
get a new building? Where should it be placed? What about the 
Undergraduate Library proposed for the University? If the Society 
secured a new Museum should the University museums be included 
in the same building? What about a State Archives building to take 
care of valuable state records kept in the Capitol, State Office Build- 
ing, and elsewhere, often under bad conditions? 

All of these questions made it obvious that some plan should be 
worked out with the Library of the University of Wisconsin as to 
our future action. And then one day a desirable approach occurred 
to us. Why not have a survey of the situation by someone who had 
had the experience of working out a codperative plan for some other 
libraries? Mr. Doane at once agreed to the idea. He and the director 
went to see President C. A. Dykstra of the University who was 
enthusiastic about the plan, said the University would stand its share 
of expense, and. agreed to appoint the University members of a 
Joint Committee on the Libraries of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY and the University of Wisconsin. 

Then on April 13 a Joint Committee composed of Dr. Paul Clark, 
Dr. Merle Curti, Dr. Lowell Noland, and Mr. Doane represeting the 
University and Lucien M. Hanks, Fred L. Holmes, G. C. Sellery, Law- 
rence C. Whittet, and the director, representing the Historical Society 
met (Mr. Holmes could not be present), adopted a prospective course 
of action for the two libraries, and invited Theodore C. Blegen, dean 
of the Graduate School 6f the University of Minnesota and formerly 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, and Keyes D. 
Metcalf, director of the Libraries of Harvard University, to make 
the survey. 


Dean Blegen and Mr. Metcalf, after carefully studying the back- 
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grounds of the two libraries, came to Madison early in June to spend 
the greater part of a week here. They interviewed the Joint Com- 
mittee, the heads of divisions in both libraries, President Dykstra, the 
state engineer, and the state architect. They went over both libraries 
inspecting conditions, reading the stacks in chosen fields to see how 
effective book purchase had been, and looking over all sites suggested 
for future expansion. They talked over budget figures, statistics of 
use, costs of new buildings, and hundreds of other details. Then they 
went home to work on a joint report, which they hoped to have 
done by about September 1. Mr. Metcalf was asked by the State 
Department to go to Peru to survey her national library, so that the 
report did not arrive until the latter part of September. 


The report has this to say concerning our collections and general 
conditions: 


The Historical Society has a great collection of newspapers which has 
been built up consistently and intelligently. It has an extensive and 
notable body of manuscripts relating to American History (particularly 
of the West). This collection has been drawn upon by scholars through- 
out the country and has been the foundation for numerous contributions 
to American History. The collection is still growing, but it might be 
developed and exploited somewhat more than has been possible under 
conditions obtaining during recent years. The Society has a fine collec- 
tion of printed material on American History, on which greater emphasis 
must be placed if it is to keep up its present high level. There is a 
collection of English History which was once good but which is falling 
back. The same holds true for the Shakespeare and some other Eng- 
lish Literature collections. There is an uneven and rather weak col- 
‘lection on Latin America. There is some material on European art, 
which is uneven and has not been kept up. There are also some 
miscellaneous collections of books (special gift collections) of little value 
by themselves, but of some use in connection with the University Library. 
The Document section includes the U. S. depository set, but a great 
many federal documents (particularly those published during recent years) 
that are not in the depository set, have not been acquired. The state 
documents from this country are fairly extensive. but uneven, and are 
no special credit to the institution. The English and American files of 
patent specifications and drawings are supposed to be complete. These 
are very bulky, very little used, and for recent years have been left 
unbound, and in many cases are simply piled on the floor. 

There is an interesting museum, rich in materials for exhibit. This 
museum cannot be satisfactorily exhibited in its present top floor location. 
[Recently]... various changes in museum policy have been made, and 
advantage has been taken of admirable space on the ground floor of 
the Library Building for special exhibits that have been viewed by large 
numbers of people. The surveyors are convinced, however, that no 
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sound solution of the museum problem will be reached until and unless 
the entire museum can be placed in a location that offers advantages 
not to be found in the present Library Building.... 

The Historical Society Library is well thought of through the state . 
and is generally regarded as one of the leading libraries of the kind in 
the United States. It is ably led...and is ready to move forward along 
the lines that a State Historical Society can be expected to follow if 
proper physical and financial arrangements can be made. 


Concerning the crowded conditions the report states: 


The Historical Society and the University Library make good use 
of the space available, but both are disgracefully overcrowded. Many 
books are on the floors and window sills throughout the building.... 
The libraries are unable to provide convenient quarters for scholars 
(whether faculty, graduate students, or citizens) such as afte now gen- 
erally found in research libraries. There are not enough seats for readers 
in the big Reading Room. The work-rooms for both libraries are so 
congested as to interfere with efficiency. The Historical Society has 
been unable to develop its museum adequately or to take over the State 
Archives as the state law permits it to do. Both institutions have reached 
the limit, as far as physical facilities are concerned, and something must 
be done to help out the space situation, and done promptly. 


The report begins to suggest certain reforms when it considers the 
finances of the two institutions as follows: 


Both libraries are greatly handicapped by the lack of adequate financial 
support, but this lack is far more serious in the case of the University 
Library than in that of the Society. 

The Society is clearly attempting too broad a program of collecting. 
It appears to be committed by its past and by agreements with the Uni- 
versity to collecting in certain large fields, such as English History and 
Latin America which its funds do not permit it to cultivate with the 
thoroughness necessary if the earlier traditions are to be maintained. The 
University, meanwhile, being accustomed to the fact that the Society 
will cultivate these fields, does not assume the responsibility, notwith- 
standing the fact that in these fields, perhaps more than in others, the 
collections are of importance almost wholly, and certainly chiefly, in 
the University. 

It should be said, however, that funds are so short in the Historical 
Society that, even with more adequate space, the museum could not 
take advantage of the great opportunities that lie before it. The So- 
ciety is unable to make full use of its great manuscript collection, and 
it could not care for the State Archives if they were acquired and there 
were space for them. It is not able to bind the collections that it has 
received, and, still more important, it has been unable to cover ade- 
quately the fields which it is morally bound by its agreement with the 
University to cover, and as a result its collections are falling back in 
many lines year by year. 
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In considering the relations between the two libraries, the survey 
reports: 


The two institutions, with their records of great service to state and 
country, are important to each other. The University derives vast benefit 
from the rich research materials of the Society, both printed and manu- 
script and from the readiness with which the Society places these mate- 
rials at the service of students and faculty. The Society in turn derives 
vast benefit from the presence of the body of trained scholars, particularly 
in their use of the resources of the Society, and their stimulation of 
their use by students, both graduate and underclassmen. 

Both the Society and the University libraries have enlightened leader- 
ship. Both face a long future, even viewing the problems of that 
future from a selfish point of view. Each institution has a genuine 
interest in the program of the other. The two occupy the same build- 
ing; they serve the same constituency; they are devoted to public education 
and enlightenment; they have a firm foundation for any planning they 
may undertake in the interest of codperative services. ... 

The two libraries in the one building refute to some extent the say- 
ing that no house is big enough for two families....It is only fair, how- 
ever, to go on and say that there are sources of irritation that have 
inevitably left their mark. There are overlapping fields of interest. These 
need to be studied and new agreements reached. The Historical Society, 
because of lack of funds, is unable to cover satisfactorily some of the 
fields that have been assigned to it. This is a source of irritation to 
the University. The two libraries have different points of view in acquisi- 
tion, in cataloguing, and in service. This is difficult for the public 
to understand, and difficult for the two staffs themselves to understand 
when they are dealing with each other. There are two catalogues which 
are a serious source of irritation to the public, and which must be 
expensive in time to those who use them. Unless a satisfactory solution 
can be found to these problems, serious trouble is bound to break out 
sooner or later. 


In making recommendations the surveyors first took up the prob- 
lem of space and made five recommendations including two which 
deal mainly with the University: (1) facilities for undergraduate stu- 
dents to be provided by either an extension of Bascom Hall or a new 
building near there and (2) a central science library to be built 
eventually. Recommendations which affect the Historical Society more 
directly call for (1) filling up the U-court of the Historical Society 
Building with stack space for an additional 300,000 volumes as well 
as a new common catalogue room to serve both Society and Uni- 
versity, and an extension for the present public catalogue room; (2) 
putting up a second Historical Society building at the east end of 
the lower campus facing the present building, the new structure 
to house the Museum on the ground floor, the Newspaper Division 
in the basement, the Manuscript Division on the second floor, and a 
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new State Archives division on the third and fourth floors; and (3) 
eventual storage space for both libraries either under the hill between 


the present Historical Society Building and Bascom Hall or beneath 
the lower campus. 


The surveyors’ financial recommendations dealt chiefly with the 
University, whose book budget of $35,000, they thought, should be 
doubled and whose total budget should be increased from $115,000 
to $200,000 yearly. Concerning the Historical Society they said: 


If the University Library appropriations are increased as suggested 
above; if the Historical Society restricts its field of interest as suggested 
later and if any additional sums required for building operation due to 
increased services and enlargement are provided, it seems probable that 
the Society’s budget will be fairly adequate at the present level of prices 
and increases required should be comparatively small. 


Changes in the relations of the two libraries were recommended 
as follows: F 


(1) “That the catalogues of the two libraries be combined as soon 
as possible.” 


(2) “That the two cataloguing staffs be combined ‘under the 
direction of the University Librarian.’” 


(3) That in general, the Historical Society should confine itself 
to American History, with a broad interpretation of that term. 


As to collections in fields other than American History that have 
been built up through the years, the title to them will remain, of course, 
with the Society. It is recommended, however, that they be shelved 
with, or adjacent to, collections on the same subjects in the University 
Library in order to make them more readily available, with exceptions 
made of those books that, because of their special value, must be kept 
on closed shelves....If the additional funds for book purchase recom- 
mended for the University Library are granted, the University will be 
able to take over the fields that are given up by the Society. The Society, 
in turn, relieved of a considerable part of its burden will be in a 
position to cover the field of American History far more adequately 
than it has done in recent years. Both institutions will be strengthened. 


(4) That perhaps eventually a central charging desk manned by 
staff members from each institution be adopted, though the reference 


divisions could best be kept separate because of their very different 
fields. 


In summing up, the report concluded: 


In making these recommendations, the surveyors are proposing re- 
arrangements and adjustments, but not a merger of the two institutions. 
The Historical Society, through its Superintendent, will be responsible 
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for building up the collections in the fields of American History (broadly 
interpreted), Maps, Newspapers, and Manuscripts. The Society will 
continue, as in the past, to administer the building, the Museum, the 
Society's publications, and its program of public education in history. 
If, as a result of building expansion, it embarks upon an enlarged pro- 
gram of administration of the public archives, that field also will be 
completely under its control. The University Librarian will be responsible 
for the budlding up of all the Library collections that are not included 
in the categories reserved for collection by the Society. He would also 
be responsible for the cataloguing work (with the exception of manu- 
scripts and newspapers). In working out plans for a co6rdinated circu- 
lation department, the Librarian of the University Library and the 
Superintendent of the Society would codperate. 


As soon as the report was received, mimeographed copies were 
run off, sent to the members of the Board of Regents and Board of 
Curators, and given members of both staffs. The Joint Committee 
on the Libraries met on September 22 to suggest immediate action 
upon the report. It was agreed that a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Doane, G. C. Sellery, Fred L. Holmes, and the director should appear 
before the next meeting of the Board of Regents to make certain 
requests. President Dykstra thoroughly approved of the report and 
counseled speedy action to bring the recommendations before the . 
Regents and the people of the state, especially so because Mr. Doane 
was likely to be called to special duty by the Army at any time. The 
Advisory Committee of the State Historical Society and the regular 
Committee on the University Library both met to ratify the suggested 
action. 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents on October 16 the members 
of the subcommittee of the Joint Committee were cordially received. 
They recommended: 

(1) That the Regents grant $5,000 to the University Library at 
once in order to begin putting together the catalogues of the two 
libraries. An additional grant of $5,000 should be made annually 
to complete the project. 

(2) That the Regents authorize the University Library to take 
over the purchase of the general periodicals and the books on the 
history of Britain and the Americas south of the Rio Grande—hitherto 
the obligation of the Society—so that the Society may be able to take 
care adequately of its proper fields of collection, namely Wisconsin 
and American history. 
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(3) That the Regents provide for additional library facilities for 
undergraduates so as to make the reading rooms of the main Library 
less inadequate. 

(4) That the Regents join with the Curators of the State Historical 
Society in securing from the Legislature an appropriation to fill up 
the court of the present Historical Society Building so as to provide 
additional library facilities for both the University and the Society. 

The Regents at once voted to grant the $5,000 requested in point 1 
and referred the remaining recommendations to subcommittees to be 
reported back at the next meeting. The two catalogues are at present 
being made ready to be joined together as the Union Catalogue of 
the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Discussions are well advanced on shifting the fields between 
the two libraries along the lines suggested by the report. These in- 
ternal shifts and planning for the suggested buildings do not need 
to wait upon the peace, even though actual construction cannot take 
place until then. 

Thus the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY is in process of adopt- 
ing a clear plan for its future expansion, a plan which, we hope, will 
make the Society a more and more powerful force in teaching Wis- 
consin its past and its meaning for the present and future. 




















FINANCIAL SUMMARY, PRIVATE FUNDS 
June 30, 1943 
By LuciEN M. HANKS, Treasurer 
ASSETS 
GENERAL FUND 
Principal: 
Bonds, Mortgages, and 
Sa SE $226,771.77 
Real Estate—133 E. Gil- 
RE 3,132.13 
Cash—First National 
Rae 4,922.84 $234,826.74 
Income: 
State Treasury—Private 
Funds Income ~----- $ 23,252.90 
Cash—First National 
ie Ae 826.72 
Commemorative Coins_-_ 2,128.50 26,208.12 
Total General Fund $261,034.86 
BURROWS FUND 
Principal: 
Bonds, Mortgages, and 
“in $249,202.43 
Ramsay Land Co. ------ 11,422.26 
Celeste K. Burrows Trust 
| ETE 57,494.45 
Real Estate—Burrows--~— 9,527.19 
Real Estate—18-—20 N. 
I ante tialnineiis 11,173.37 
Real Estate—133 E. Gil- 
ae 6,264.28 
Real Estate—Nitek Loan 1,195.00 
Declaration of Trust— 
Swenson Property --. _ 1,899.63 
Segregated Trust—Union 
Trust Company ----- 1,517.47 
Cash—First National 
SESE 10,114.02 $359,810.10 
Income: 
State Treasury — Private 
Funds Income —_---- $ 6,651.60 
Cash—First National 
|? i 136.10 
Advanced for Celeste K. 
Burrows .......-- _ 5,023.64 11,811.34 
Total Burrows Fund 371,621.44 
Total Assets_- $632,656.30 
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Distributed as follows: 


Principal Income Total 
General and Binding Fund__$ 68,329.54 $ 1,242.27 $ 69,571.81 
Antiquarian Fund ~------- 47,800.00 2,823.67 50,623.67 
Draper Fund ~----------- 18,700.00 2,621.10 21,321.10 


Mary M. Adams Art Fund__ 14,000.00 2,721.97 16,721.97 
Anna R. Sheldon Memorial 


RTE ee 2,700.00 650.48 3,350.48 
Maria and Simeon Mills Ed- 

"9 eee 29,100.00 591.75 29,691.75 
Hollister Pharmaceutical Li- 

“ == 35,300.00 6,145.56 41,445.56 
Emily House Bequest ~ ~~~ 1,200.00 240.41 1,440.41 
R. G. Thwaites Bequest__._._ 15,100.00 1,224.84 16,324.84 
Hattie T. Fisk Bequest_.....9 ------ 269.70 269.70 
Stephen M. Babcock Fund... = __----- 615.14 615.14 
Henry Huber Estate Fund--_. __-~--- 1,000.00 1,000.00 
William P. Gundry Bequest. ------ 250.00 250.00 
Mary Cousins Joyce Bequest. 2,597.20 91.51 2,688.71 
Rare Coins Collection Fund. ------ 4,948.00 4,948.00 
Suspense Account—Mort- 

pn 771.72 771.72 





Total General Fund__$234,826.74 $26,208.12 $261,034.86 
George B. Burrows Fund___ 359,810.10 11,811.34 371,621.44 


$594,636.84 $38,019.46 $632,656.30 





STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND—PRINCIPAL 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 


No change during year except acquisition of Mary Cousins Joyce Bequest. 


Balances 

June 30, 1943 
I i I orci ciiciitimeinmnemmain $ 68,329.54 
ES EE a ee ee 47,800.00 
I a jataunsedumuetinl 18,700.00 
Mary M. Adams Art Fund _--_------- seideibaniiaieiahiasbingdiaia 14,000.00 
Anna R. Sheldon Memorial Fund ____~_ PE Een een 2,700.00 
Maria and Simeon Mills Editorial Fund ~-..---------- 29,100.00 
Hollister Pharmaceutical Library Fund _..__.------__--- 35,300.00 
S| SRELELLELALEET A T 1,200.00 
ee SU CD oem ncnmenncee ivataninangad 15,100.00 
Pe ees es Pe ot ennecee 2,597.20 


$234,826.74 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND—INCOME 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 











REA se $ 22,446.33 
Recespts: 

ELE LLL TOE $2,626.75 

EE EE TRE a 1,296.83 

RES SE SE a eee A 8,390.09 

I aac iatencsinstethnchinieeaiieiptabatiartnendntninen 11.00 

Mortgagors' Deposits .............----- 3,101.00 

0 ER Ean 20.00 15,445.67 

Total Balance and Receipts__.___- $ 37,892.00 

Disbursements: 

CE $6,490.80 

Office Expense. (Safekeeping of Securities) 250.00 

SEE 74.25 

McMurry, Smith and Company—Audit-_-_--- 87.50 

SE Oe 409.01 

Wisconsin Magazine of History ~--.----- 1,327.71 

Apportioned Expenses ..........-------- 135.03 

Miscellaneous Expense ~...--..------~_- 79.18 

Suspense Account—Mortgagors’ Deposits.._. 2,830.40 

Total Disbursements _..__...-_-_ 11,683.88 

ee ee eee $ 26,208.12 


STATEMENT OF BURROWS FUND—PRINCIPAL 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 


EE ee $354,019.75 
Credits: 
Geias (Met) on Sale of Assets ........__.....-...- 151.97 


To set up $5,600.00 par value of U.S. bonds and $38.38 
principal cash acquired by the Union Trust Co. through 
the sale of $46,800.00 par value of bonds in the Celeste 
K. Burrows Trust Fund principal and the purchase of 
$52,400.00 par value of U.S. war savings bonds, Series ; 
Oy diasescehsteeieier itn sia hina bata isiernsiaiandnintaviavininiinianneyiiyhi 5,638.38 
$359,810.10 
Debits: 
SEE a es TEN 


NE EE $359,810.10 
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STATEMENT OF BURROWS FUND—INCOME 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 








 S £ ae eee $15,806.17 
Credits: 
eee $4,277.04 
Interest on Mortgages and Land Contracts... 3,494.84 
RE te i ET ATCC AE -- 150.00 
Rents—18-—20 N. Butler St. _--___-------- 1,085.00 
Rents—133 E. Gilman St. ---.-------~-- 466.12 
Miscellaneous Income -~---.------------- 126.10 
Suspense Account—Mortgagors’ Deposits 
I, ical al ciate inant (d) 87.57 9,511.83 
Total Balance and Credits _....._- $25,317.70 
Debits: 
ECS SS a $7,041.94 
Seate Insurance Reserve ................. 59.97 
Office Expense (Safekeeping of Securities)..... 250.00 
McMurry, Smith and Company—Audit __-__ 87.50 
Theodore Blegen—Lecture Fee and Survey Fee 375.00 
pe ee eeeenee 135.00 
ESSELTE 91.00 
| SNE Se or eer eee 190.00 
SE I, ci recnatcnicaihierinsitiitbiriieeneinn 559.85 
Microfilmed Newspaper Subscriptions ....~- 1,390.82 
Microfilming Expense ~...__-..------_--- 661.66 
I I in csc ep aptneneneerenenenterenenie 2,230.59 
Expense—18—20 N. Butler St. _-._-------- 262.82 
Expense—133 E. Gilman St. ------------- 170.21 13,506.36 
I TT aii cniteiecitinierceiietetninnirenenin $11,811.34 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT 


For the investments of the Society as of June 30, 1942, see this 


Magazine, 26:509-12. A detailed statement will be printed every 
other year. 











The New Constitution* 


ARTICLE I 
OBJECT 


The name of this Society is the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN. The Society holds its property as a trustee of the State, 
and its financial and personnel activities are conducted in accordance 
with State law. Its object shall continue to be to collect, preserve, exhibit, 
and publish materials for the study of history, especially the history of 
Wisconsin and of the Middle West. In order to carry out this object 
the Society may explore the archeology of the region; acquire docu- 
ments, manuscripts, and public records; obtain narratives and records 
relating to the State; conduct a historical reference library; maintain a 
gallery of historical portraits and an ethnological and historical museum; 
publish and otherwise diffuse information concerning the history of the 
region; mark in a proper manner spots of historic interest; and in 
general encourage and develop the study of history within Wisconsin. 
The Society shall also perform such other duties as may be imposed 
upon it by the laws of the State. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. This Society shall be composed of annual, life, perpetual, 
ex officio, and auxiliary members. All individuals and institutions in- 
terested in American history shall be eligible for membership. 


Section 2. An individual or an institution may become an annual 
member of the Society by paying annually the sum of three dollars. A 
candidate for membership shall make written application, accompanied 
by dues, to the Director of the Society, who may at his discretion enter 
the applicant's name at once on the membership roll, subject to final 
election by the Board of Curators at its next meeting. Notices of dues 
for the ensuing year shall be mailed to annual members at their latest 
known address not later than November 1 in each year. If an annual 
member shali fail to pay his dues by the following November, he shall 
be dropped from membership automatically unless excused by the Board 
of Curators. The Board of Curators may reduce by twenty-five percent 
the annual dues charged individuals who shall also belong to an auxiliary 
member society of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 


Section 3. An individual may become a life member of the Society 
by paying the sum of thirty dollars, and as such life member shall be 
exempt from further payment of dues. An annual member will auto- 
matically become a life member when he shall have paid his annual 
dues for twenty-five years. An annual member may transfer to life 
membership at any time by paying the life membership fee less a credit 
computed at the rate of one dollar for each year he has paid annual dues. 


* This constitution, approved at the Annual Meeting on October 21, 1943, is a thorough- 
going revision of one adopted by this Society on December 16, 1897. The revision is 
made necessary by continuous development of the Society as an agency of the State 
government. 
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Section 4. An institution may obtain perpetual membership in the 
Society by paying the sum of one hundred dollars. Perpetual member- 
ship may be transferred by the Board of Curators from one institution to 
another institution with which it has been merged. 


Section 5. Ex officio members of the Society are the Governor, the 
Secretary of State, and the Treasurer of the State of Wisconsin. 


Section 6. Any society in Wisconsin whose chief purpose is the 
study of State or local history and which is incorporated in accordance 
with the laws of the State may, upon application, be accepted by the 
Board of Curators as an auxiliary member of this Society, be repre- 
sented at all general meetings by one voting delegate, and be obligated 
to file with this Society an annual report of its work. 

Section 7. The right to vote and to take part in the proceedings of 
this Society shall be possessed by individuals who are annual, life, and 
ex officio members, and by one qualified delegate from each auxiliary 
society. Only individuals who are annual or life members may hold office. 


ARTICLE Ill 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual business meeting of the Society for the elec- 
tion of members of the Board of Curators and the transaction of other 
business relating to the affairs of the Society shall be held yearly at such 
times and places within the State as the Board of Curators may from 
year to year designate. 


Section 2. Special meetings of the Society may be held from time 
to time upon call of the President or of the Director of the Society, 
and such meetings must be called by the President or Director upon 
the written request of five members of the Board of Curators. 

Section 3. At any of the meetings of the Society, annual or special, 
ten or more members having a right to vote shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IV 
BOARD OF CURATORS 


Section 1. The Board of Curators of the Society shall consist of 
not more than thirty-six elected Curators together with three ex officio 
Curators—the Governor, the Secretary of State, and the Treasurer of 
the State of Wisconsin. Eleven members of the Board shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Section 2. Elective Curators shall be chosen to hold office for a 
term of three years. They shall be divided into three equal classes, 
so arranged that the terms of one class shall expire at each annual meet- 
ing of the Society. Each Curator shall continue to hold office until 
his successor is elected. A vacancy among the elective Curators may 
be filled by a quorum of the Board, the appointee to hold office until 
the next annual meeting of the Society. 


Section 3. The Board of Curators shall in accordance with State 
law manage, administer, and control the finances, property, effects and 
affairs of the Society, and direct its officers. The Executive Committee 
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and other committees from time to time appointed by the Board shall 
exercise such administrative or executive powers as may be entrusted 
to them. 

Section 4. The Board of Curators shall hold an annual meeting im- 
mediately following the annual business meeting of the Society. Special 
meetings may be called by the President or by the Director of the 
Society, and such meetings must be called by the President or Director 
upon the written request of five members of the Board of Curators. 
At meetings of the Board of Curators, the President shall be chairman, 
and the Director shall be secretary. It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Curators, through the Director of the Society, to make an annual 
report to the Society on all the significant actions of the Board and on 
the condition of the Society and its work, together with such suggestions 
as may seem appropriate. The Boatd shall perform such additional 
duties as may from time to time be assigned to it by the Society. 


ARTICLE V 
COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF CURATORS 


Section 1. At each annual meeting of the Board of Curators the 
President shall appoint four of the Board’s members to serve upon the 
Executive Committee, which shall consist of seven members, of which 
the President, Treasurer, and Director shall be ex officio members with 
full powers. The Executive Committee shall meet on call of the Presi- 
dent or the Director at least once in every three months to advise 
with the Director on the administration of the executive affairs of the 
Society entrusted to his charge. The Executive Committee shall possess 
during the intervals between meetings of the Board of Curators all the 
powers of the Board of Curators and shall report all actions taken by 
it to the next succeeding meeting of the Board for approval, revision, 
or disapproval. The Executive Committee shall have general supervision 
of the financial affairs of the Society, including the investment of its 
private funds. No investments shall be made by the Treasurer except 
with the consent and approval of at least three additional members of 
the Executive Committee. Members of the Executive Committee not 
resident in Madison shall be reimbursed for actual expenses when called 
to Madison for committee meetings. 


Section 2. At least one month before each annual business meeting 
of the Society the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee of 
three members from among the membership to report at the annual 
meeting its nominations for curators then to be elected. In sending 
out the notices for the annual business meeting, the Director of the 
Society shall include a form listing curators whose terms are to expire 
at said meeting, and any other vacancies in the Board, and providing 
blank spaces for the suggestion of names. When the members have 
returned the forms with their suggestions to the Director, he shall 
tabulate the results and forward the tabulation and the forms with the 
suggestions to the Nominating Committee for its guidance. 

Section 3. The President with the approval of the Board of Curators 


shall appoint such other committees as the interests of the Society may 
require. 
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ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. At the annual meeting of 1943 and thereafter every three 
years there shall be elected by the Board of Curators from among the 
elective Curators a President, six Vice-Presidents, and a Treasurer, who 
shall hold their respective offices for a term of three years and until 
their successors are elected, provided they do not fail of election to the 
Board of Curators in the meantime. The Director of the Society shall 
be chosen by and hold office during the pleasure of the Board of 
Curators. Any officer or Curator may be removed from office for dis- 
ability, incompetence, or misconduct, by a two-thirds vote of the Board 
of Curators; provided that at least five days before the meeting at which 
such action is taken, notice in writing that such action will be moved 
or applied for, be served upon such officer and upon each member of 
the Board of Curators either personally or by mail. Upon the death, 
resignation, or removal from office of any officer, the vacancy may be 
filled for the unexpired term by the Board of Curators at any annual 
or special meeting. 

Section 2. The principal duties of the President shall be to preside 
at all meetings of the Society and of the Board of Curators, and to sign 
all deeds, leases, conveyances, and other instruments to be executed 
by the Society. He shall be a member of all committees. The principal 
duties of the Vice-Presidents shall be, in the order of seniority, to dis- 
charge the duties of the President in the event of his absence or disability. 

Section 3. The principal duties of the Treasurer shall be to receive 
and keep safely all moneys, securities, and such other property of the 
Society as may be committed to his charge by the Board of Curators; 
to transmit funds to the State Treasurer as required by law; to invest 
the capital of the funds as he shall be authorized by the Board of 
Curators or its Executive Committee; to pay out so much of the income 
received from the funds as he shall be authorized to pay under State 
law upon proper warrants and vouchers; and to report and account 
fully to the Society, Board of Curators, or its Executive Committee for 
all his transactions. He shall give bond approved by the Executive 
Committee in the amount of not less than ten thousand dollars for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 


Section 4. The Director shall be the Secretary of the Society. As 
Secretary he shall countersign all deeds, leases, conveyances, and other 
instruments to be executed by the Society, and shall affix the seal of the 
Society to all papers required or directed to be sealed. In the perform- 
ance of these duties the Treasurer of the Society shall be Assistant Secre- 
tary to act in the absence or disability of the Secretary. The Director 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of the Society, the Board of 
Curators, and the Executive Committee; he shall safely and systematically 
keep all papers, records, and documents belonging to the Society; shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Society; edit and supervise its publi- 
cations; have in charge the books, manuscripts, portraits, museum objects, 
and other collections of the Society; record the accession of and catalogue 
and arrange its materials; direct the staff of the Society; and in general, 
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subject in all respects to the authority of the Board of Curators, ad- 
minister the several activities of the Society. 


Section 5. The officers shall perform such additional or different 
duties as may from time to time be imposed or required by the Board 
of Curators or prescribed by State law. 


ARTICLE VII 
FUNDS 


Section 1. The annua! appropriations from the state shall be used 
under the direction of the Board of Curators for the expenses of the 
Society as provided by State law, and vouchers shall be submitted 
according to law. 

Section 2. The special private funds of the Society shall consist of 
the General and Binding Fund, the Antiquarian Fund, the Draper Fund, 
the Mary M. Adams Art Fund, the Anna R. Sheldon Memorial Fund, the 
Maria and Simeon Mills Editorial Fund, the Hollister Pharmaceutical 
Library Fund, the Emily House Bequest, the R. G. Thwaites Bequest, 
the Hattie T. Fisk Bequest, the Stephen M. Babcock Fund, the Henry 
Huber Estate Fund, the William P. Gundry Bequest, the Rare Coins 
Collection Fund, the Mary Cousins Joyce Bequest, the George B. Burrows 
Fund, and such other private funds as shall be acquired hereafter. 


Section 3. Each private fund shall be administered by the Board 
in accordance with the conditions imposed at the time of acquisition. 

Section 4. The private funds of the Society shall be invested in 
mortgages or securities as authorized by the laws of the State of Wis- 
consin or by the terms of gift. The Treasurer shall make investments 
only with the approval of at least three other members of the Executive 
Committee. It shall not be necessary except when required by the 
terms of gift for the Treasurer to make separate investments for the 
account of the several separate funds. Annuaily he shall divide among 
the several special funds the amount of investment income collected, in 
proportion to the amount of the total principal of each fund, and shall 
specify the amount of principal and income belonging to each fund at 
the close of the fiscal year. 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Subject to the authority of the State, this constitution may be amended 
in whole or in part at any annual meeting of the Society or at any special 
meeting called for that purpose. The substance of the proposed amend- 
ment must be stated in the notice of the meeting at which action is to 
be taken, and the notice must be mailed to each member at least ten 
days before the meeting. No change in the constitution shall be made 
unless two-thirds of the members present concur in the adoption of an 
amendment. 
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Index 


The titles of articles are in italics; of books reviewed, within quotation marks. 


Aarons, Charles L., on arrangements 
committee, 144 

Abajian, James, assistant, Manuscript 
Division, 493 

Abrahamsen, Christian, Schafer por- 
trait by, 3 

Academic Legion, at Vienna, 41 

Accessions (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 115, 242, 
368, 464 

Adams, Alva, Colorado governor, 333 

Adams, James T., and Coleman, R. V., 
“Atlas of American History,” re- 
viewed, 104 

Adventists, at Ironton, 316 

Agassiz, Louis, curator, 330 

Agriculture, Schafer student of, 3-4; 
during Civil War, 388; followed by 
Finns, 392, 394 

Aigner, Dr. 
42, 45 

Ainsworth, Harry H., death, 463 

Akeley, Carl, taxidermist, 341 

Albany (N.Y.), Dutch architecture in, 
222 

Albert, Julius, playing cards used by, 
acquired by Museum, 245 

Albion, cemetery at, 39, 336; doctor, 
197; residents, 212, 330, 334; trips 
to, 338 

Albion Academy and Teachers Semi- 
nary, faculty members, 330-33; stu- 
dents, 334, 338-39 

Albion Prairie, Kumlien visits, 34 

Alden, John, descendant of, 266 

Alexander, Edward P., director, His- 
torical Society, vi-vii; chairman, Wis- 
consin War Records Commission, 
141; Lincoln address, 457; reports, 
478-503. See also Chats with the 
Editor 

All, Sylvester, death, 320 

All, Sylvester, Mrs., sketch, 320 

All, William, in Sauk County, 312; 
son of, 320 

Allen, John I., Racine County War 
wee Committee, 410-19; sketch, 

Allis, Edward P., manufacturer, 261 

Allis‘Chalmers Company, founder, 261 

Allouez, Socialist local, 398 

Alton (Ill.), mob, 405 

Alward Hollow, on mail route, 345 





, musical interests, 
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American Association for State and 
Local History, 481; issues ““Hand- 
book,” 256; “Broadcasting,” 363; 
“War Records Collector,” 476 

American Fur Company, records of, 
acquired, 115 

American Germans, in two World 
Wars, article on, 6-16. See also 
Germans 

American Historical Review, standards, 
132, 134 

American History, atlas of, reviewed, 
104; collections in field of, 131 

American Imprints Inventory, printing 
of, resumed, 383 

American-Indian Relations, see Boil- 
vin, Nicolas, 145-69 

American Legion, local data, 416; pro- 
vides funds, 417 

American Ornithologists’ Union, mem- 
ber, 324 

American Thought, 
volume on, 449 

Americanization, of Germans, 7-8, 13, 
298, 309; Europeans, 140 

Amherst Historical Society, organized, 
246; activities, 372, 467 

Amnicon River, mill on, cover caption 
preceding 385 

Anderson, Bjorn, account of, 35-36 

Anderson, R. B., aids Kumlien, 330; 
at Albion Academy, 332 

Anderson, Thomas G., at Prairie du 
Chien, 155 

Andrews, Samuel, in Sauk County, 
312; shoe dealer, 316 

Andrews, Mrs. Samuel, in Sauk Coun- 
ty, 312 

Andrus, , Kumlien visits, 194 

Ange, August, aids Indian agent, 153 

Angle, Paul M., and Beyer, Richard 
L., A Handbook of Illinois History, 
noted, 362 

Anneke, Mrs. Mathilde, on tour, 192 

Anniversaries (section of WISCONSIN 
MaGAZINE OF History), 124, 250, 
376 

Appleby, John F., inventor, 260 

Applegate, Mauree, “Story of Nee- 
nah,” noted, 362 

A leton, college at, 142; removals 
irom, 283; “St. Joseph's,” reviewed, 
355; school history, noted, 471 


Merle Curti’s 
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Architecture, Wright's ‘“Autobiog- 
raphy,” 227; in early Milwaukee, 
301 

Armstrong, William H., death, 368 

Arneson, Andres, gift of farm to 
church, 439 

Arnold, Frederick, papers of, acquired, 
116, 370 

Arpin, cranberry marsh, 286 

Art, Curry biography reviewed, 348 

Articles (section in WIsCONSIN MaGa- 
ZINE OF History), 110, 239, 365, 
461 

Ashland, Finns at, 392; Lutherans, 439 

Ashland County, Finns in, 392 

Ashmun, Margaret, sketch, 113 

Ashridge, on mail route, 345 

Audubon, John J., ornithologist, 215- 
16 

Aurora Township (Waushara Coun- 
ty), cranberry culture, 278-80 

Auroraville, farm near, 278; water 
power, 284 

Austin, N. H., postmaster, 316 

Austin, Mrs. N. H., incident, 316 

Austrians, relief for, 10; refugees, 40, 
42: in Wisconsin, 55; Manitowoc 
County, 420 


Babcock, Stephen M., one-hundredth 
birthday observation, 245; on “Ten 
Greatest” list, 258; memorial pam- 
phlet, noted, 358; possessions of, 
acquired by Museum, 370 

Bach, , Musician, 190 

Bad Axe County, resident, 440 

Bad Axe River, in Black Hawk War, 
344 

Badger Society, banquet, 174 

Badin, Vincent, priest, 81 

Baird, Spencer F., naturalist, 212, 219- 
20, 321-22; head, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, 324 

Balatka, Anna, father of, 40; aid ac- 
knowledged, 41, 43 

Balatka, Hans, articles on, 40-55, 178- 
93; portrait, 40 

Baltic Sea, Kumlien collects specimens 
on islands of, 24-25 

Banking Theories, volume on, re- 
viewed, 99 

Baptists, publication of, 83; ministers 
needed, 84-85; at Prairieville, 86; 
Janesville, 87-88; in Michigan, 88; 
at Milwaukee, 89-90; Ironton, 316; 
Merton, 364 

Baraboo, circus out of, 318; resident, 
319 





Baraboo River, affluent of Wisconsin, 
344 

Bark River, black walnut from, 208 

Barksdale, William, congressman, 404- 


Barlow, Verena, assistant, Document 
Division, vii 

— Creek, cranberry culture on, 
278 

Barron, William J., at Milwaukee, 275 

Barron County, cranberry culture in, 
284 

Barry, David F., liberty ship named 
for, 372 

Barta, John, Manitowoc County pio- 
neer, 423 

Bartoleme, Mike, owns dance hall, 424 

Barton, A. O., translates diary, 21; 
Smith’s “Life of Ole Bull,” 351; 
article on Black Hawk, noted, 462 

Barton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, own 
Kumlien farm, 343 

Bartosh, Joseph, taverner, 424 

Baruch, Bernard, in charge of War 
Industries Board, 388 

Bascom, John, president, University of 
Wisconsin, 260 

Bascom, Mrs. Litta, assistant, Docu- 
ment Division, vii 

Bates, Frederic, friend of Boilvin, 169 

Bay Settlement, see Green Bay 

Bayfield, Lutheran Church history, 
364; minister, 439 

Bayfield County, Finns in, 392 

Beach, E. W., sells land, 59 

Bearss Marsh, see Cranmoor Station 

Beaumont, William, Memorial Founda- 
tion organized, 245; sketch, 261 

Beaver Dam, Presbyterian Church his- 
tory, 364 

Becker, , visits Kumliens, 197 

Becker, Miss , musical interests, 
54; concert tour, 179 

Becker, Mrs., see Hintze, Miss 

Belgians, in Civil War, 388 

Beloit College, memorial gift to, 318 

Beloit Historical Society, activities, 
119, 373, 468, 483 

Bendell, Mrs. Naylor, luncheon chair- 
man, 138; on arrangements com- 
mittee, 144 

Bennett, A. C., see Bennett and Son 

Bennett, Arthur, see Bennett and Son 

Bennett, Matthew, Methodist minister, 
316 

Bennett and Son, cranberry growers, 
283, 286 

Bennett's Island, cranberry marsh fire, 
283 
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Benneworth, James, emigrates, 26; on 
Lake Koshkonong, 34, 37, 200, 335 

Benneworth, Mrs. James, at Kumliens, 
336 

Benson, Guy A., convention speaker, 2 

Benton, Thomas H., Schmeckebier’s 
“John Steaurt Curry,” 348 

Berger, Victor, Socialist, 259, 389 

Berlin, first cranberry-culture area, 
277, 280-84, 286-87, 291-92; mer- 
chants, 278; shipping center, 279; 
removals from 283; village near, 285 

Berlin Cranberry Association, officer, 
280 

Best, Frederick C., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 479; member of 
executive committee, vi; on arrange- 
ments committee, 144 








Beveridge, Byron, Matthews and 
Wechter’s “Our Soldiers Speak,” 
233 

Bewick, » 322 

Beyer, Richard L., see Angle, Paul 
M. 

Bibb, ——,, 334 

Bickle, , wife of, 33-34; employ- 
ment at, 39 

Biedermann, , musical interests, 54 





Bienfang, J. M., wedding suit of, 
acquired by Museum, 244 

Biersach, , musical interests, 54 

Bill, Brimstone, tales of, noted, 107 

Birds, in Sweden, 23; in Baltic region, 
24; on Lake Koshkonong, 27, 30, 
210, 215-16, 323-24, 326; mounted 
by Kumlien, 37; extinction, 113; 
eggs, 211-19; 321-22 

Birge, Edward A., curator, v 

Biron Cranberry Company, officer, 276 

Bjorkander, Swen G., emigrates, 26; 
at Pine Lake, 28, 32; on Lake Kosh- 
konong, 35, 39, 194, 196-202, 204- 
5; land transfer, 195; death, 325 

Bjornsen (Houkom), Karen, see Kjzr- 
ebén, Mrs. Ouver Aslaksen 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, 156 

Black Hawk War, army trail, 30; his- 
torical volume on, reviewed, 233; 
battle, 344 

~— River Falls, Indian trading post, 


Blackman, B. F., teacher, 313; in 
Masonic Lodge, 316 
Blake, Chauncey E., death, 368 


Blakeslee , justice of the peace, 








eed, N. G., and E., merchants, 





Blanchard, O. C., cabinetmaker, 316 

Blegen, Theodore C., administers fund, 
4; ed., “Norwegian- American 
Studies and Records,” reviewed, 
103; makes survey of libraries, 130, 
481, 497 

Blondeau, Maurice, Indian subagent, 
149, 152-53 

Blood, Mrs. Lee, convention speaker, 
142 

Blue Island (Iil.), singers, 179 

Bohemians, in Manitowoc County, 
420-21; ovens described, 423; songs, 
424 

Bohn, Belle C., Village of Ironton, 
310-20; sketch, 310 

Bohn, John L., mayor, addresses con- 
vention, 135; resolution thanking, 
143 

Boilvin, Nicolas, Indian Agent, 145- 
69 

Boilvin, Nicolas, Jr., at Prairie du 
Chien, 169 

Bonar, Hugh S., “Civics for Wiscon- 
sin,”’ reviewed, 105 

Bonduel, Florimond J., discussion, first 
Milwaukee Mass by, 75-77, 79-82; 
letters of, acquired, 243 

Book Notes (section of WHISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 94, 225, 
348, 446 

Booth, Sherman M., editor, 267 

Bormann, , musician, 190 

Boston (Mass.), Milwaukee Musical 
Society publicity, 52; Spanish of- 
ficial, 146; Indian agent visits, 160; 
publishers, 210; residents, 212, 215- 
16, 218-19, 321-22, 325-26; sup- 
plies, 324 

Boston Pionier, editor, 8 

Boston Society of Natural History, de- 
scribed, 219; member, 324; paper 
before, 328 

Boy Scouts of America, wartime ac- 
tivities, 418 

Bradley, Mrs. Mary C., comb of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 465 

Bragg, Edward S., in Civil War, 260; 
sketch of, noted, 461 

Brainerd, Bluenose, tales of, noted, 107 

Brandenburg, William, blacksmith, 433 

Brantwood, Finns at, 396; Socialist 
local, 398 

Breese, Zona Gale, estimate of, 259 

Brewer, Mrs. Sophie, assistant, His- 
torical Museum, vii 

Brewer, Thomas M., correspondence, 

28, 210-20, 321-23; ornithologist, 

209, 328-30; author, 212; relations 
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with Kumlien, 324-26 

Brewer and Tileston, Boston publish- 
ers, 210 

British, 389; attitude toward World 
War I, 10; cemetery plan, 39; 
régime, cover caption preceding 
129; collections in field of, 131; of- 
ficers, 145, 151; traders, 150, 152; 
relations with Indians, 153, 155, 
157-58, 166; hostilities, 154; in 
Wisconsin, 297, 304, 312, 420 

Broughton, Charles E., curator, v; 
Four Freedoms edition of Sheboygan 
Press, 256 

Brown, Alonzo, conducts. school, 317 

Brown, Charles, head, Historical Mu- 
seum, vii; stories published, 107; re- 
tirement considered, 481 

Brown, George, conducts school, 317 

Brown, Harvey, reminiscences of, ac- 
quired, 244 

Brown, Jabez, teacher, 317 

Brown, Melissa, at Madison, 317 

Brown, Onslow, at Milwaukee, 301 

Brown, S., Presbyterian elder, 67 

Brown, Valeria, conducts school, 317 

Brown County, war records collection 
described, 142 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 373, 483 

Browne, Edward E., curator, v 

Brownell’s Hill, near Ironton, 312 

Bruce, Augustus, Milwaukee pioneer, 
308 

Bruce, John, Milwaukee pioneer, 308 

Bruce, Martin, Milwaukee pioneer, 308 

Bruce, William George, curator and 
vice-president, v-vi; convention 
speaker, 1, 136; on arrangements 
committee, 1, 136, 144; Old Mil- 
waukee, 295-309; sketches, 295, 
474; nominated and elected vice- 
president, 480 

Brunson, Alfred, describes early plow, 
cover caption preceding 1 

Bryant, Henry, of Boston, 218, 220; 
comment on, 219 

Bryden, David, family sketch, 317 

Bude, , in Washington County, 
40; in Europe, 41 

Buderbach, , musical interests, 45 

Buffalo (N.Y.), resident, 34; route 
via, 59; museum, 274 

Buffalo County, described, 244 

Bulger, Andrew, fort drawing among 
papers of, cover caption preceding 
129; at Prairie du Chien, 155 

Bull, Ole, plays at Milwaukee, 42; 
attends Milwaukee opera, 52; bio- 
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graphy, reviewed, 351; pamphlet on, 
noted, 458; oil portrait of, acquired 
by Museum, 465 

Bullis, John, in Lake Koshkonong re- 
gion, 202 

Bund, leader, 14 

Burdick, Mr. and Mrs. Dennis C., 
portraits of, acquired by Museum, 
465 

Burkhardt, Christian, letters to, ac- 
quired, 465 

Burlington, World War II records, 
412 

Burlington Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 120, 246, 373, 468, 484 

Burnell, Levi, inventor, 264 

Burnett County, cranberry culture in, 
284 

Burnside, A. E., general, 347 

Business, a plea for availability of rec- 
ords of, noted, 359 

oe Thomas, settlement named for, 
2 

Busseyville (Koshkonong), Swedish 
settlement, 27, 38, 325, 330; black- 
smith, 200; store proprietors, 202; 
newspaper stories on, 380; Nor- 
wegians at, 439 

Butman, Volney, molder, 316 

Byrne, Francis, Sr., employment, 316; 
inheritance, 319 

Byrne, Francis, Jr., inheritance, 319 

Byrne, James, at Ironton, 319 

Byrne, John, at Reedsburg, 319 


Cabot, . 293 

Cadwalader, George, general in Mexi- 
can War, 173 

Cady, Herman M., officer in Mexican 
War, 171-72, 175 

Calhoun, John C., Secretary of War, 
161, 164-65, 167 

California, botanist in, 20, 334; resi- 
dent, 61; gold discovery in, 223; 
naturalist, 258 

Caligraph, invented, 269 

Calkins, Elias, and type distribution, 
265 

Calumet (Mich.), Finnish Suomi 
Synod founded at, 397 

Cambridge (Mass.), museum, 330 

Cambridge (Wis.), physician, 38, 201 

Camp Meetings, in Missouri, article 
on noted, 241 

Camp Randall (Madison), in Civil 
War, 387 

Campbell, John, Indian agent, 148-49 

Canada, birthplace of Nicolas Boilvin, 
145; toast, 175; cranberries in, 277; 
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draft dodgers in, 385 

Carcajou, on Lake Koshkonong, 29 

Cardinal, Jean M., Jr., at Prairie du 
Chien, 154 

Carey, James, cranberry grower, 280; 
postmaster, 281 

Carey, Mrs. Myra T. P., painting own- 
ed by, acquired by Museum, 244 

Carey Brothers, cranberry growers, 
278-81, 284, 292-93 

Carr, Leward, 313 

Carrick, , on Lake Koshkonong, 
32-35, 196-99, 202-3, 205-6 

Carrick, Henry, on Lake Koshkonong, 
205 

Carter, Clarence E., ed., “Territorial 
Papers of United States,” vol. XI, 
reviewed, 452 

Carver, Jonathan, land claim, 161 

Carver (Mass.), cranberries cultivated 
at, 289 

Cary, C. P., wooden pointer owned 
by, acquired by Museum, 244 

Case, J. I., manufacturer, 261 

Case Threshing Machine, introduced, 
388 

Cass, Lewis, commissions sent by, 162; 
and Indian war, 163; orders, 164, 
166-67 

Cassell Prairie, history of, noted, 472 

Cassin, John, ornithologist, 213, 220, 
322, 328-30 

Caswell, H. O., of Fort Atkinson, 337 

Catfish Mill (Fulton), trip to, 194, 
199, 201, 206 

Catholics, at Milwaukee, 46, 78-80, 
89-90, 300; first mass, 75-82; peri- 
odical, 77; at Southport, 91; first 
Milwaukee church of, 139; in Green- 
field Township, Milwaukee County, 
238; celebrate Milwaukee arch- 
diocese founding, 252; archbishop, 
261; at Ironton, 315; “Essays for 
Milwaukee Archdiocese,” reviewed, 
353; “St. Joseph in Appleton,” re- 
viewed, 355; at Green Bay, 364; 
Finns among, 393; at Durand, 458 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), meeting at, 6 

Central Codperative Wholesale, at Su- 
perior, 399 

Central Northwest, regional literature 
funds for, 4 

Chalupsky, Joseph, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 430 

Chamberlin, Thomas C., president, 
University of Wisconsin, 260 

Chandler, Zachariah, senator, 406 

Chapman, George H., journal of, 
acquired, 369 
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Chapultepec (Mex.), in Mexican War, 
174 


Chase, Enoch, sells land, 59; Milwau- 
kee pioneer, 60-67 

Chase, Mrs. Enoch, Milwaukee pio- 
neer, 65 

Chase, Horace, 
59-64, 66 

Chase, Mrs. Horace, marriage, 66 

Chase and Clybourn, warehouse, 61, 
63-64, 68 

Chase’s Point, early Milwaukee, 61 

Chats with the Editor (section of 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
1, 129, 257, 385 

Milwaukee Convention discussed, 

1-2; Colonial Dames as collectors, 
2-3; Schafer memorial volume, 3-4; 
fellowships and regional literature, 
4; Society membership as gift, 4-5; 
library survey, 129-32; aim of his- 
torical magazines, 132-34; ten great 
Badgers listed, 257-62; Society's 
new constitution, 262; Wisconsin at 
war, 385-90 

Cheese Production, in Wisconsin, 381, 
434 

Chequamegon Bay, Old Settlers pic- 
nics, 247, 468 

Cherokee Indians, warfare, 165 

Chesebrough, Henry, of Rock Prairie, 
202 

Chicago (Ill.), 45; Sturm Abteilung 
at, 14; residents, 40-41, 43, 55, 61, 
193, 222, 274, 317; chorus, 54; 
route via, 59; employment at, 60, 
72; mail service, 63; visited, 66; 
records, 76, 82; priest, 81; city 
near, 90; Indian runners from, 153; 
military escort from, 176; singers, 
179; physicians, 261; market, 277- 
78, 427; fire, 280-81; Finns at, 392; 
convention, 408 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
history noted, 106, 250; president, 
259; construction, 315 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad, founder, 138, 259 

Chicago Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, “goes to war,” 256 

Chicago Philharmonic Society, director, 
40, 178 

Chicago Scale Company, interest in 
typewriters, 274 

Chippewa Indians, comments on mail 
carriers, acquired, 117; warfare, 162, 
166; at Fort Crawford, 167; bio- 
graphy, noted, 362 

Chouteau, Pierre, lead mining contract 


Milwaukee pioneer, 
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from, 151; Indian agent, 157; aids 
Boilvin, 167 

Christianson, O., works for Kumliens, 
207 

Christmas, 
kee, 301 

Church, Benjamin, historic house pre- 
served, 135, 139 

Church, Harry, Milwaukee pioneer, 
61, 64-65 

Church, Harvey, tavern, 65 

Church Anniversaries (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
125, 251, 377, 475. See also several 
denominations and cities concerned 

Churubusco (Mex.), in Mexican War, 
173-75 

Cincinnati (Ohio), German-Americans 
in, 10; resident, 58; route via, 152, 
172 

Civil War, 179-80; participants, 20, 
347; cause, 137, 401; officers, 260- 
61; parade, 302; Wisconsin in, 385- 


as celebrated at Milwau- 


90 

Clapesattle, Helen, at University of 
Minnesota, 4 

Clark, ——, at Busseyville, 202 

Clark, George Rogers, appointee, 148 

Clark, Helen M., “Where Rings the 
Dinner Bell,” reviewed, 455 

Clark, Mrs. Margaret D., resigns from 
Society's staff, 493 

Clark, Paul F., on library committee, 
129 

Clark, William, in Missouri, 149, 151, 
155; visits Washington, 152; and 
Indian unrest, 153-54, 156; relations 
with Boilvin, 160-63, 167-69; out 
of office, 165 

Clark County, Finns in, 392 

Clarke, James, visits Kumliens, 206 

Clarke, Mary S., sketch, 330 

Clarkson, Mr. and Mrs. Abram, in 
Sauk County, 312 

Cleveland, Grover, in cabinet of, 259 

Cleveland (Ohio), conventions, 178, 
273 

Clifford, Finns at, 396; Socialist local, 
398 

Clinton, see Rockdale 

Clybourn, Archibald, at Chicago, 61 

Coke, Mrs. George M., on arrange- 
ments committee, 144 

Colclough, , buys lot, 71 

Colclough and Campbell, buy land, 71 
le, , at Milwaukee, 71 

Coleman, Laurence V., “Company 
Museums,” noted, 456 

Coleman, R. V., see Adams, James T. 
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Coleman Family, pioneers, 345 

Colonial Dames of America, Wiscon- 
sin branch, reception given by, 1; 
gather historical materials, 2-3; mem- 
bers pictured at reception, 138; pre- 
serve site, 139; resolution thanking, 
143; collections made by, acquired, 
464 

Colorado, botanist, 20; governor, 333; 
residents, 339 

Commons, John R., economist, 260 

Communists, 399; uprising, 398 

Congregationalists, at Milwaukee, 89; 
Southport, 90; Genesee, 109; “Iowa 
Band,” 111; missionary, 261; at 
Ironton, 316; Lancaster Church his- 
tory, 370 

Congress, investigation by, 12; mem- 
bers, 137, 260, 389, 402-5, 408-9; 
speeches, 215; appropriation, 306; 
free literature, 324 

Connecticut, pioneer, 29; 
from, 420 

Conrad, Peter, pioneer minister, 84, 86 

Consolidated Indian Tribes, in Mil- 
waukee County, 140 

Constitutional Convention of Wiscon- 


removal 


sin, in 1846, candidates, 171; in 
1848, provides fund, 176 
Consumers Codperative Movement, 


among Finns, 399 

Contreras (Mex.), in Mexican War, 
173, 175 

Cook County (Ill.), property in, 59; 
resident, 61 

Cooksville, Old Settlers meeting at, 
120 

Cool, Robert N., A Midwestern Mys- 
tery, 221-24; sketch, 221 

Coon Prairie, pioneers, 439-42 ° 

Coon Valley, pictorial history, noted, 
106 

Cooper, Henry A., contents of papers, 
noted, 464 

Cooper, Martin, miller, 317 

Cooperstown (N.Y.), removal from, 
86 


“Copperheads,” in Wisconsin, 389 

Cornelisson, . register of deeds, 
207 

Cornwall, A. R., principal of Albion 
Academy, 331-32 

Cornwall, Mrs. A. R., 
illness, 332 

Cosgrain, W. T., engineer, 293 

County Council of Defense, “Manual” 
on war records, 141-42 

Cox, Isaac J., of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 170 





poem, 331; 
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Crall, Amos, portrait of, acquired by 
Museum, 118 

Cramer, William E., and type distri- 
bution, 265 

Cranberries, development of growing, 
in Wisconsin, 276-94; raking con- 
test pictured, 292 

Cranberry Center, 
area, 283 

Crandall, Morris C., curator, v 

Cranmoor, cranberry-culture area, 282, 
288; canal in district, 286; picture 
caption, 292 

Cranmoor Station (Bearss Marsh), 
cranberry-culture area, 283 

Cravath, A. M., woodcut map made 
by, acquired by Museum, 245 

Crawford, William H., successor to, 
as Secretary of War, 161 

Crawford County, organized, 149; 
officers inducted, 162; streams in, 
344; residents, 345 

Croatians, dance group, 140 

Crook, Peter, in Sauk County, 312; 
merchant, 316 

Crowder, E. H., in charge of draft, 
386 

Crowder’s Inn, near Rome, 195 

Cudahy, John, death, 242 

Cudahy, Michael, meat packer, 261 

Curry, John Steuart, biography, re- 
viewed, 348 

Curti, Merle, Blegen’s “Norwegian- 
American Studies and Records,” 
103; on library committee, 129; 
“Growth of American Thought,” 
reviewed, 449 

Cushman, Charles, carpenter, 317 

Cutler, cranberry-culture area, 283 


cranberry-culture 


Dafinrud, M. N. (N.F.), ed., “Coon 
Valley in Pictures,” reviewed, 106 
Dahlquist, Charles, portrait by, ac- 
quired by Museum, 465 

Dairying, barn construction article, 
noted, 239; in Wisconsin, 258, 434- 
35 


Damon, Lowell, historic house, 135 

Dane County, cemetery in, 39; Recre- 
ation Committee issues booklet, 109; 
Norwegian biographies in, acquired, 
116; cemetery record in, acquired, 
116; land deeds in, acquired, 117; 
physician, 197; officer, 207; pio- 
neers, 212, 330 

Dane County Hospital and Home, 
painting of, acquired by Museum, 

1 


Danes, Withee Church history, 364. 


See also Scandinavians 

te Mrs. M., aid acknowledged, 
436 

Darien, resident, 84 

en, Lutheran Church history, 

4 

Dartford, resident, 288 

Dass, J. C., see Dundass, J. C. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
regent, 18, 194, 321 

Davidson, Jacob (Tapola, Jaako), Fin- 
nish mill owner, 366; and cover 
caption preceding 385 

Davies, George W., educator, 317 

Davis, Ruth, assistant, Reference Divi- 
sion, vii 


Dearborn (Mich.), Ford Museum at, 
274 


Dease, Francis M., in charge of militia 
company, 153 

DeBoos, Esther, assistant, Reference 
Division, vii 

Deer Creek, at Milwaukee, 56-58, 64- 
65, 67-68, 72 

De Haas, Carl, “North America, Wis- 
consin,” noted, 359 

Delaney, James, pioneer minister, 87 

Delavan, resident, 84 

Democratic Party, members, 137, 171, 
179; and Civil War, 389; conven- 
tion of 1860, 402, 409; opposition 
of, 403, 405, 408; in Congress, 404, 
406 

Densmore, James, interest in type- 
writer, 136, 266, 268-69, 273; 
relative of, 275 

Derleth, August, Phalen’s “Sinnis- 
sippi,” 96; “Shadow of Night,” re- 
viewed, 453 

Der Vorposten, Nazi newspaper, 14 

De St. Vincent, Armand, editor, 49 

De Soto, mail route, 344-45 

Des Moines River, subagent on, 145- 
46, 148 

Detroit (Mich.), 161, route via, 59, 
171-72; priest, 76-77, 79; bishop, 
80; university at, 83; editor, 84; 
boat from, 89; farm, 145; officer, 
151; British at, 151 

Devil’s Lake, in Wisconsin, Kumlien 
camps at, 333 

Devils Lake (N.D.), lawyer, 317 

Devoe, Jacob, settles near Lake Kosh- 
konong, 30, 35 

Devoe, Juliette, visits Kumliens, 35. 
See also Mellberg, Mrs. Gustaf 

De Voto, Bernard, “Year of Decision,” 
reviewed, 97 
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Dewey, Linus N., historic octagon 
house, 138 

Dick Mailer, addressing machine, 264 

Dickenson, , visits Kumliens, 202 

Dickson, Robert, Scotch trader, 151- 
52; superintendent of Indian affairs, 
153; daughter baptized, 160; im- 
plicated in Indian unrest, 163. 

Diederichs, Edward, musical ability, 42 

Dietrichson, J. W. C., 198; pioneer 
minister, 37, 199 

Dietz, Carl P., on arrangements com- 
mittee, 144; bicycle collection, 254; 
typewriter collection, 264, 274 

Dietz, John F., correspondence ac- 
quired, 369 

“Die Vernon,” troop steamship, 172 

Dixon, , property, 149 

Doane, Gilbert H., director, University 
Library, 129 

Dobson, Hervie A., 
acquired, 465 

Documents (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 83, 439 

Dodd, John M., nominated and 


collection of, 


elected curator, vi, 479 
Dodge, Henry, carries bowie knife, 
257 


Dodge County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 484 

Dodge Guards, at Fort Crawford, 170 

Dog’s Prairie, see Prairie du Chien 

Dole, W., friend of, 34 

Domschcke, Bernhard, newspaperman, 
187-88, 190, 192 

Door County, Holand volume on, re- 
viewed, 231; Clark volume on, re- 
viewed, 455 

Doty, James D., records of, acquired, 
115 

Douglas, Stephen A., candidate, 409 

Douglas County, Finns in, 392 

Douglas County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 246, 373, 468, 484- 
85 

Dousman, George D., warehouse on 
historic pilgrimage route, 139 

Dousman, Hercules L., fur trader, 261 

Downing, Elias, on Lake Koshkonong, 
29, 31-33, 35-36, 197, 206 

Downing, Mrs. Elias, visits Kumliens, 
34 

Downing, Gunnar, joins Mormons, 200 

Downing, Harriet, visits Kumliens, 33 

Downing, Preston, in Lake Koshkon- 
ong region, 195, 200-202, 204 

Doyon, Moses R., manages estate, 318 

Drummond Island, British post on, 
156, 166 
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Dubois, Marguerite, marriage, 159 

Dubuque, Julien, acts as Indian agent, 
148; lead miner, 151 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 479; presides at 
convention, 143; on arrangements 
committee, 144 

Duluth, South Shore, 
Railroad, route, 391 

Dunand, Marie-Joseph, visits Prairie 
du Chien, 160 

Dundass (Dass), J. C., Cambridge 
physician, 38, 201; in Koshkonong 
region, 202, 204 

Dundee (Ill.), resident, 22 

Dunn, , visits Kumliens, 206 

Durand, Mrs. Loyal, historical inter- 
ests, 3; member, Colonial Dames, 
139 

Durand, Catholic Church history, 458 

Durward, Bernard I., artist, 77 

Dutch, architecture, 222 

Dutton, Joseph, celebration in honor 
of, 124 

Dykstra, Clarence A., interviewed, 130 


Early, Mrs. , milliner, 317 

East Troy, residents, 137, 403 

Eau Claire, Lutheran Church history, 
109; residents, 317, 436 

Eckhardt, , in Washington Coun- 
ty, 40 

Edgerton, five-yoke oxen plow used 
near, cover caption preceding 1; 
trips to, 336, 338; pottery ware 
acquired by Museum, 371 

Edison, Thomas A., contributes to 
Sholes’s monument fund, 273 

Education, at Union, 87; civics text- 
book, 105; Ripon College, 112; 
Margaret Ashum, 113; radio talks, 
113; Cornell University lands 225; 
Frederick J. Turner, 229; at Ironton, 
317; Albion Academy, 330-32; 
Stephen Babcock, 358; Wisconsin 
schools social studies, 361; among 
Finns, 393; at Two Creeks, 425; 
Charles McCarthy, 446; at Apple- 
ton, 471 

Edwards, Everett E. and Mayock, 
Thomas J., compile Schafer biblio- 
graphy, 3 

dwards, Ira, on arrangements com: 
mittee, 144; death, 368 

Edwards, Ninian, receives Indian agent 
reports, 149; relations with Boilvin, 
156, 160, 164, 169 

Egan, Mrs. Josephine, elevator oper’ 
ator, Historical Society, viii 


and Atlantic 
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Eggleston, , visits Kumliens, 36 

Eightheenth Amendment, 319, 398 

Eke, Knute, translates letter, 22 

Elizabethtown (N.J.), established, 58; 
resident, 59 

Elkhorn, in 1842, 244 

Elliott, T. C., death, 242 

Ellis, Albert, letters of, acquired, 243 

Emerald Grove, resident, 202 

Emery, J. Q., writes of Albion Acad- 
emy, 330-31 

Enderis, Dorothy, convention enter- 
tainment, 2, 140; resolution thank- 
ing, 143 

English, see British 

Episcopalians, at Milwaukee, 89; 
Southport, 90; minister, 161; bishop, 
261 

Erie Canal, route via, 26 

Errata, 477 

Espionage Act, 389 

Esterly, George, manufacturer, 261 

Estes, Mr. and Mrs. E. S., Milwau- 
kee pioneers, 66 

Evangelical and Reformed Congrega- 
tions, in Germantown Township 
(Washington County), 238; at 
Marinette, 238; Silver Creek, 239 

Evans, J. H., normal schools regent, 
335 

Evans, Silas, retires from presidency 
of Ripon College, 112 

Evans, William L., curator and elected 
vice-president, v-vi, 480; death, 463 


Fairbanks, Morse and Company, engi- 
neer, 285 

Fairchild, Lucius, governor, 259 

Fairchild, Mrs. Lucius, gown of, pic- 


tured, 464 

Farbro,““Uncle” , on Lake Kosh- 
konong, 39, 195, 198-99, 202, 204; 
sketch, 194 

Fardell, , in Mexican War, 174 

Faribault, Jean B., at Prairie du Chien, 
153 

Faries, Robert J., inventor, 264 

Farmington Township (Washington 
County), pioneers, 40-41 

Farrand, Roy F., Swisher’s “Iowa in 
Times of War,” 236 

Favill, Henry B., physician, 261 

Fayetteville (Ark.), death at, 438 

Featherstone, Mrs. Mary, nurse, 317 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, find- 
ings, 15 

Fenton, Dorothy, convention speaker, 
142 

Fenwick, Edward, bishop, 81 
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Ferries, at Milwaukee, 63 

Fessel, Christian, sketch, 42; musical 
interests, 44-45, 47-48, 179, 182 

Fever River, lead mines, 166, 223-24 

Fifteenth United States Infantry, in 
Mexican War, 171-74, 176 

Finch, Oscar, hotel proprietor, 313 

Finkler, William, writes of Musical 
Society controversy, 188-89, 191; 
receives complaint, 190 

Finn, Francis J., Catholic author, 241 

Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church, in 
Wisconsin, 396-97 

Finnish National Lutheran Church, in 
Wisconsin, 396-97 

Finnish Socialist Federation, organized, 
398 

Finnish Suomi Synod, in Wisconsin, 
396-97 

Finns, in Wisconsin, 391-99; gristmill 
pictured, cover caption preceding 
385 

Fisher, Henry M., at Prairie du Chien, 
153 

Fiskin, Jimmie, lamplighter, 299 

Fitch, , cranberry grower, 283 

Fitzgerald, John, bookkeeper, 316 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., “McCarthy of 
Wisconsin,” reviewed, 446 

Fladoes, Mrs. Martin A., historical in- 
terests, 3 

Flourmill, on Crawfish, 3'79 

Folklore, publications, 107; Wisconsin 
Folklore Society, 365 

Fond du Lac, resident, 
factory, 275 

Fond du Lac Trail, route via, 67 

Ford Museum, owns early typewriter, 
274 

Forest Fires, volume on, reviewed, 448 

Forest Junction, newspaper serial on, 
250 

Forestry, in early Wisconsin, 436-38 

Forsyth, Thomas, subagent to Sac and 
Foxes, 157, 166 

Fort Armstrong (Ill.), commandant at, 
159; soldiers killed at, 162, 164; 
Indian agent, 166 

Fort Atkinson, 202, 214; D.A.R. re- 
gent at, 18, 194, 321; residents, 
19, 37, 436; trip to, 32-34, 196, 
205-6 

Fort Atkinson Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 21, 200, 206, 337, 373, 485 

Fort Crawford, officers, 149; estab- 
lished in 1816, 157; commandant, 
158; Indian council, 167; garrison, 
170. See also Prairie du Chien 


135; manu- 
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Fort Drummond, see Drummond Island 
Fort McKay, cover caption preceding 
129. See also Prairie du Chien 
Fort Mackinac, see Mackinac (Mich.) 
Fort Madison (Iowa), Indian battle 
near, 155 

Fort Shelby, capture, 154. See also 
Prairie du Chien 

Fort Snelling (Minn.), Indian agent, 
168 

Fortier, Mrs. Sholes, 
Lillian 

“Forty-eighters,” assume leadership, 7; 
change attitude, 8; at Milwaukee, 
49-50; discussed, 297 

Foster, Mary S., head, Reference Di- 
vision, vii; retirement considered, 
481 

Fourth of July, at Milwaukee, 302-3 

Fox Indians, agents for, 148, 157, 161; 
lead mines dispute, 151; report of, 
153; chiefs, 154, 156; runners, 155; 
treaty, 159; at Fever River, 166; 
Prairie du Chien, 167. See also 
Sac and Fox Indians 

Fox River, condition, 281, 286; canal 
dug from, 285 

Fox-Wisconsin Waterway, 
brought via, 152 

Franco-German War, 296; and attitude 
of Germans, 8 

Frank, Glenn, memorial library, 372 

Frank, Jacob, nephew of, 153 

Frank, Michael, editor, 267 

Frear, James A., papers of, acquired, 
464 

Free Soil Party, member, 403 

Freemasonry, see Masonry 

French, A. J., daughter «i 436 

French, drama, 51; documents, 145, 
149, 159-61; Indian agent, 169; 
mayors, 296 

French-Canadians, at Milwaukee, 295- 
96 

Freniere, Francois, 
Boilvin, 167 

Friberg, Martin S., resigns from So- 
ciety’s staff, 493 

Friends of the New Germany, activity, 
14 

Fries, Elias, botany professor, 23, 210, 
335; son of, 24 

Fries, Th., father of, 24 

Fugitive Slave Act, opposition to, 267 

Fuller, Iola, “Shining Trail,’ reviewed, 
233 

Fuller, Mrs. Morris E., possessions of, 
acquired by Museum, 466 


Charles, see 


goods 


interpreter for 
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Fuller, Putnam, interest in Ironton, 311 

Fulton, see Catfish Mill 

Fur Trade, routes, 152; in Wisconsin, 
295 

Furnace Creek, 


boo, 311 


Gadeholt, Aslak, in Norway, 444 

Gale, Zona, see Breese, Zona Gale 

Galena (Ill.), unidentified picture of, 
discussed, 221-24; pictured, 222 

Garland, Hamlin, on “Ten Greatest” 
list, 258-59 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., author, 75 

Garthe, Emilie, trains chorus, 54 

Gates, John P., in Indian service, 149; 
appointed interpreter, 166-67 

Gates, Paul W., “Wisconsin Pine 
Lands of Cornell University,” re- 
viewed, 225 

Gaynor; Cranberry Company, picture 
caption, 292 

Geisberg, ———, musical interests, 41, 
54 

Geisberg, Mrs., see Becker, Miss 

“General Clark,” gunboat, 154 

Genesee, Congregational Church his- 
tory, 109 

German-Americans, studies, 6; at Mil- 


affluent of Little Bara- 





waukee, 10; leaders, 298. See also 
Germans 

“German Athens,” name for Milwau- 
kee, 49 


German Rifleman, at Milwaukee, 171; 
funeral escort, 176 

Germans, in two World Wars, dis- 
cussed, 6-16, 389; ambassador, 14; 
theaters of, 45, 51, 53, 182-83; 
opera, 49-50; churches, 89; in Wis- 
consin, 92, 179; at Milwaukee, 136, 
297-98, 300-304, 308, 386; press, 
180, 186-87; on Lake Koshkonong, 
196; article on dairy barns of, 239; 
mayors, 296; dialects, 308; papers 
on, acquired, 368; in Civil War, 
388; in Manitowoc County, 420-21; 
songs, 424 

Germantown Township (Washington 
County), Evangelical and Reformed 
Church history, 238 

Gillett, James B., “Six Years with the 
Texas Rangers,” noted, 360 

Glazer, Sidney, Wisconsin as Depicted 
in the Michigan Press, 83-93; sketch, 
83 


Glidden, Carlos, inventor, 264, 266 
Glover, Joshua, rescue of, 267 
Glover, W. H., Derleth’s “Shadow of 























INDEX 


Night,” 453 
Gnagi, R. Kenneth, 
genealogy, 109 
Godsdienstvriend, Catholic paper, 77 
Goldthorpe, W. H., issues anniversary 
newspaper edition, 251 

Good Templars, at Ironton, 316 

Goodland, Walter S., ex officio mem- 
ber, Board of Curators, v 

Goodland, Mrs. Walter S., portrait of, 
modeling Fairchild gown, 464 

Goodwin, , inspects typewriter 
model, 269 

Gordon, Philip, Chippewa Indian, bio- 
graphy, noted, 362 

Graham, Duncan, British officer, 155 

Grand Cacalin, see Grand Kaukalin 

Grand Kaukalin (Kaukauna), mission- 
ary at, 78. See also Kaukauna 

Grand Rapids, residents, 281 

Grant, U. S., in Civil War, 347 

Grant County, lead mining region, 
223; historical sketches, 251 

Gray, Asa, author, 216; discovery by, 
334 

Gray, Jane, see Ogden, Mrs. John 

Gray, Sarah Ann, see Chase, Mrs. 
Horace 

Great Lakes, route via, 26; region 
evangelized by Jesuits, 75; trip 
around, 91; article on, noted, 241; 
sailors, 306 

“Great Western,” lakes steamboat, 90 

Greek Catholics, among Finns, 393 

Green, Dr. James, at Albion, 197, 
205; visits Kumliens, 198 

Green Bay (city), historical conven- 
tion at, 1, 135; mail service, 63; 
missionaries, 67, 77-79;- land sale, 
80; bishop, 81; museum, 120, 247, 
469; marriage at, 141; war records 
collection, 142; Indians at, 148; 
letters on, acquired, 243; pioneers, 
267, 295; Catholic Church history, 
364; newspaper, 388 

Green County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 247, 469, 484-85 

Green Lake County, cranberries ship- 
ped from, 278 

Greenback Party, leader, 261 

ae Wade House at, noted, 
472 

Greene, Abby C., see Greene, Mr. and 
Mrs. William 

Greene, Edward Lee, letters described, 
20; sketch, 333-35 

Greene, Mr. and Mrs. William, 
sketches, 333 


compiles Iseli 
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Greenfield, minister, 84 

Greenfield Township (Milwaukee 
County), Catholic Church history, 
238 

a aa Peter, in Sauk County, 

12 

Gregory, John G., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 479; convention 
speaker, 2, 141; on arrangements 
committee, 144; sketch, 403 

Grignon, Charles A., family letters 
of, acquired, 243 

Grindell, John L., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 479 

Gristmill, at Busseyville, 27; Finnish 
near Superior, 366, and cover cap- 
tion preceding 385 

Groat, F. J., in Sauk County, 312, 316 

Groseilliers, Médard Chouart de, 
volume on, reviewed, 94 

Groth, Carl, immigrant, 27; visits 
Kumliens, 35, 194, 207; visits Uno- 
nius, 195 

Grow, Galusha, congressman, 404, 406 


Hadley (Yankee Settlement, IIl.), pio- 
neers, 63 
Haetscher, 
78 
Hagberg, Iwar, immigrant, 27 
Hageman, Ezra, Ironton pioneer, 311 
Haggerty Family, pioneers, 345 
Haight, Walter L., writes local history, 
World War I, 411 
Hainstock, Richard, engineer, 316 
Halbert, Charles A., interviewed, 130 





, Catholic missionary, 





Hamilton, , cranberry grower, 
283 

Hamlin, Talbot, Wright’s “Autobio- 
graphy,” 227, 261 


Hammarquist, Charles G., emigrates, 
26, 28; on Lake Koshkonong, 31, 
38, 194-95, 198, 200-207 

Hampden-Sydney College, student, 402 

Hancock (N.H.), native, 436 

Hancock (Wis.), pioneer, 436; Indians 
visit, 437 

Hanks, Lucien, curator, v; nominated 
and elected treasurer, vi, 480; on 
library committee, 129-30;  treas- 
urer’s report, 478, 504-7 

Hanover (Germany), native of, 40; 
refugee at, 41 

Hanover (Rock County), Lutheran 
Church history, 238 

Hansen, , Musician, 190 

Hanzlik, John, molder, 316 

Hardin, , visited, 201 
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Harlacher, Eugene, at Eau Claire, 317 

Harlunda Parish (Sweden), native, 21 

Harper, Mrs. Charles, costume of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 118 

Harris, , letter to, 92 

Harris, Mrs. Ruth K., assistant, His- 
torical Museum, vii, 493 

Harrison, George, Sr., in Sauk Coun- 
ty, 312; birth date, 320 

Harrison, Mrs. George, Sr., birth date, 
320 

Harrison, George, Jr., in Sauk County, 
312 

Harrison, Isaac, inventor, 292 

Harrison, James, in Sauk County, 312 

Harvard University, library director, 
130, 481 

Haskell, Daniel C., on New York 
Public Library staff, 221 

Hastings, , visited, 202 

Hatch, Frederick W., Episcopal mini- 
ster, 176 

Hatch, K. L., Early Rural Mail Car- 
rier in Wisconsin, 344-47; sketch, 
344 

Hatch, Lester M., rural mail carrier, 
sketch, 344-47 

Hayward, Ruth P., assistant, Cata- 
logue Division, vii 











Head, Dr. , account, 195; friends, 
198, 339 
Head, Mrs. , 339 





Hearth and Home, editor, 328 

Heath, Frederic, curator, v; arrange- 
ments for convention, 1, 143-44; 
convention addresses, 135-36; pic- 
tured with reception group, 138; 
The Typewriter in Wisconsin, 263- 
75; sketch, 263 

Hefe-Mattes, yeast pedlar, 299 

Heil Company, on historic pilgrimage 
route, 138 

Heinzen, Karl, editor, 8 

Hendrickson, Henry M., maintenance 
man, Historical Society, viii 

Henni, John Martin, grants use of 
church, 46; sketch, 76, 261; por- 
trait, 76; at Milwaukee, 300 

Henry, William A., pioneer dean, 258; 
liberty ship named for, 372 

Herrick, Mrs. , inherits mining 
property, 318; leaves Ironton, 319 

Herzog, L. W., on arrangements com- 
mittee, 144 

Hesseltine, William B., convention 
speaker, 1, 136; De Voto'’s “Year 
of Decision,” 97; Pryor-Potter Duel, 
400-409; sketch, 400 





Hibbing (Minn.), Socialist Federation, 
398 


Higbee, Jesse E., death, 368 

Highway Trailer Company, at Edger- 
ton, history, 379 

Hinman, H. H., Congregational min- 
ister, 317 

Hinman, J., Presbyterian elder, 67 

Hintze, Miss , musical interests, 
54 

Historical Magazines, discussion of 
standards, 132-34 

Historical Notes (section of WIscon- 
SIN MAGAZINE OF History), 126, 
253, 378, 471 

Historical Societies, see Local Histor- 
ical Societies and Museums; Wis- 
consin State Historical Society 

Hitchcock, H. T., at Tomah, 282 

Hoard, William D., agricultural inter- 
ests, 258 

Hoffman, M. M., Johnson's “Centen- 
nial Essays . . . Milwaukee Arch- 
diocese,” 353 

Holand, Hjalmar R., curator, v; “Old 
Peninsula Days: Tales . . . of Door 
Peninsula,” reviewed, 231; takes 
issue with reviewer of “Old Penin- 
sula Days,” 458 

Holbrook, Mrs. Arthur T. (Bertha 
A.), curator, v; historical interests, 
3; at Kilbourntown House reception, 
pictured, 138; member Colonial 
Dames, 139; on arrangements com- 
mittee, 144; “A.B.C. of Wiscon- 
sin,” noted, 456 

Holbrook, Stewart H., “Burning an 
Empire: The Story of American 
Forest Fires,” reviewed, 448 

Holland, L. B., on Library of Con- 
gress staff, 222-23 

Hollister, Ned, study by, 342 

Holman, Earle S., curator, v 

Holmes, Fred L., curator, v; member 
of executive committee, vi; on library 
committee, 130 

Holt, Charles, visits Kumliens, 210, 
212; correspondence, 211 

Horicon, wild life area, 113 

Horner, John §., letters of, acquired, 
243 

Hottelet, Mrs. Max, pioneer, 138 

Houkom, Aslak, in Norway, 441 

Houkom, Birgitte, in Norway, 441 

Houkom, Gudmund, letter to, 444 

Houkom, Hoie, letter to, 444 

Houkom, John A., Pioneer Kjaerkebon 
Writes from Coon Prairie, 439-45; 
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sketch, 439 

Houkom, Olaf S., owns early letters, 
440 

Houkom, Ole, in Norway, 441 

Houkom, Svennung Olsen, sketch, 440 

Houkom, Thone, see Kjerkebén, Mrs. 
Svennung Ouverson 

Howard, Benjamin, governor of Mis- 
souri, 152 

Howard, Don Carlos, military com- 
mander, 146 

Howitt, George R., convention speak- 
er, 2, 143 

Hoyt-King Family, genealogy of, ac- 
quired, 116 

Hubbell, Levi, delivers funeral ora- 
tion, 176-77 

Hudson, Millard F., collection of, ac- 
quired, 116-17 

Hudson River, architecture on, 222 

Huebschmann, Francis, musical ability, 
41; contemporary of Juneau, 138; 
papers of, acquired, 368 

Huhn, Natalie, convention speaker, 
142 

Hull, Hamilton, justice of the peace, 
201 

Hungarians, dance group, 140 

Hurley, Finnish temperance society, 
397 

Huron Lake, Indians visit, 156 


Iles, George, author, 271 

Ilion (N.Y.), manufacturer, 268 

Illinois, 386; marriage in, 34; lands, 
59, 61, 63, 65; pioneers 66, 333; 
illness in, 92; arrivals from, 93; 
controls Indian agent, 146; recruits, 
170; city, 223; history noted, 362; 
Finns in, 392; congressman, 405-6 

Illinois country, later Missouri, 145; 
settlements, 148 

Illinois‘Michigan Canal, causes com- 
petition in shipping, 223 

Illinois University, faculty member, 
276 

Illustrations, see Contents page, iv 

“Imatra” societies, non-political, 398 

Immigration, see Pioneers 

Immler, Franz, owns dance hall, 424 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
at Ironton, 316 

oe Agents, article on Boilvin, 145- 
9 

Indiana, plan for collecting war rec- 
ords, 111; judge, 269; in Iron Bri- 
gade, 387 

Indians, mounds of, described, 19; 


trails, 29, 61, 345; at Koshkonong 
Lake, 33; name for Little Chute, 
78; missionary to, 81; in pageant, 
140; article on Boilvin, agent 
among, 145-69; Panis taken, 165; 
harvest cranberries, 293-94; on Mil- 
waukee site, 295-96; in Wisconsin, 
311-12, 403; at Ironton, 318 

Industrial Workers of the World, re- 
volt, 398 

Ings, Marvel Y., assistant, Historical 
Museum, vii, 493 

Inman, Mrs. Jack, in Sauk County, 
312 

Iowa, regional literature fund for, 4; 
farm pests, 112; battle in, 155; 
pioneers, 168; volume on wars par- 
ticipated in, reviewed, 236; women 
pioneers in, noted, 240 

Iowa County, lead mining region, 223; 
Manx Church, 380 

Iowa Indians, chiefs at Washington, 
152 

Iowa River, goods stored on, 164 

Irish, 175; opposition to, 7; mayors, 
296; at Milwaukee, 297-98; in Mani- 
towoc County, 420 

Iron Belt, Finns at, 396; temperance 
society, 397; Socialist local, 398 

Iron Brigade, officers, 260; states rep- 
resented, 387 

Iron County, Finns in, 392 

Iron Deposits, in Sauk County, 310- 
311, 313-15, 318 

Ironton, article on, 310-20 

Ironton Masonic Lodge, sketch, 316 

Iseli Family, genealogy noted, 109 

Italians, consul general to, 138; opera, 
186; at Milwaukee, 297; and World 
War II, 390 

Ives, , visited, 202; employee, 207 





Jackson, Alice F., costume of, acquired 
by Museum, 371 

Jackson, Clarence E., Eccles-eThomas- 
Jackson genealogy, noted, 364 

Jackson, Mervin H., death, 242 

Jackson County, wild cranberries in, 
282 

Jackson County Historical Society, 
activities, 247, 485 

Jacobi, Mrs. , sketch, 51; concert 
tour, 179 

Jacobs, , musical interest, 54, 191 

Jalapa (Mex.), troops at, 172 

Janecky, Adolph R., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 479 

Janesville, described, 87; minister, 91; 
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resident, 210 





Janesville Weekly Gazette, anniver- 
sary, 251 
Janson, , on Lake Koshkonong, 


32-34 

Japanese, 390; and Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, 15 

Jarrot, Nicolas, 
trader, 160 

Jarrot, Mrs. Nicolas, Boilvin’s account 
with, 164 

Jasberg, J. H., colonization agent, 391 

Jefferson, Thomas, edition of works 
in preparation, 382, 477 

Jefferson, trips to, 28, 33, 36, 194; 
land records, 29; employment at, 
209, 323; resident, 213-14 

Jefferson County, part of Milwaukee 
County, 27; naturalized in, 28; 
cemetery record in, acquired, 116; 
resident, 214 

Jeffris, Ruth B., nominated and elected 
curator, vi, 479 

Jenkins, , in Lake Koshkonong 
region, 200, 207 

Jenkins, John W., assistant curator, on 
leave, vii, 493 

Jessop, Jack, in Sauk County, 312 

Jessop, Joseph, in Sauk County, 312 

Jesuits, work of, 75 

Johnson, , on Lake Koshkonong, 
32, 34-36 

Johnson, Christian, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 422 

Johnson, Halvor, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 420 

Johnson, James, Fever River lead min- 
ing interests, 166 

Johnson, John W., United States 
factor, 156-57, 169 

Johnson, Peter Leo, curator, v; Mil- 
waukee’s First Mass, 75-82; sketch, 
75; convention speaker, 139; on 
arrangements committee, 144; “Cen- 
tennial Essays for Milwaukee Arch- 
diocese,” reviewed, 353; Roemer’s 
“Saint Joseph in Appleton,” 355 

Joliet (Ill.), village near, 63 

Jones Island, described, 57, 64 

Jordan Lake, recollections of days at, 
acquired, 117 

Journal of Southern History, standards, 
132 

Joys Brothers Company, 
booklet, noted, 456 

Juliet Township (Cook County, Ill.), 
lands, 59 

Juneau, Eugene, baptism, 81 


Prairie du Chien 








centennial 
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Juneau, Margaret, baptism, 81-82 

Juneau, Mathilda, baptism, 81 

Juneau, Solomon, employee of, 62; 
gift of land, 77, 80; home, 81; 
baptism of children, 82; replica of 
cabin, 136; death, 138; marriage, 
141; fur trader, 295; begins Juneau- 
town, 296 

Juneau, Mrs. Solomon (Josette), at 
Chicago, 82; drama written about, 
140-141; marriage, 295; pacifies 
Indians, 296 

Juneau County, wild cranberries in, 
282 

Juneautown, 58; routes to, 57, 62; 
visited, 60; courthouse, 67; trading 
center, 68; removal from, 69; be- 
ginnings, 296 

Junior Historians, federation in Penn- 
sylvania, 462 


Kahquados, Chief Simon, possessions 
of, acquired by Museum, 371 

Kansas City Star, “Ten Greatest,” 
editorial, 257 

Kaskaskia (Ill.), Indians confined at, 
165 

Kaukauna, Grignon House, 121, 247; 
Indian church site, 380. See also 
Grand Kaukalin 

Keane, Francis, consul general, 138 

Keith, Charles, interest in Ironton, 
311; in Masonic Lodge, 316 

Keith and Paddock, merchants, 313 

Kellogg, Louise P., essay by, in Schafer 
memorial volume, 3; Nute’s “Caesars 
of the Wilderness, Groseilliers and 
Radisson,” 94 

Kelsey, Dwight E., assistant, News- 
paper Division, vii 

Kemper, Herman, land agent, 41 

Kemper, Jackson, Episcopal bishop, 
261 

Kenney, James F., research director, 
cover caption preceding 129 

Kenosha (Southport), described, 90- 
91; captain at, 170-71, 175; burial 
at, 176; publisher, 267; inventor, 
271; manufactories, 274; Finns at, 
392; Socialist local, 398 

Kenosha County, Finns in, 392 

Kenosha County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 248, 373, 469, 485 

Kent, Mrs. Edward, costume of, ac’ 
quired by Museum, 118 

Kickapoo River, affluent of Wiscon- 
sin, 344, 346; valley, 345 
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Kilbourn, Byron, begins Kilbourntown, 
296 

Kilbourn City, see Wisconsin Dells 

Kilbourntown, part of Milwaukee, 68, 
296; pioneer, 69 

Killian, Marcella, Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, 135-44; sketch, 135 

King, Nicolas, cartographer, 150 

King, Rufus, musical interests, 44; in 
Civil War, 260; newspaperman, 267 

Kinnickinnic (Kinnikinnic) River, 
route via, 60-61 

Kinsman, Mrs. Samantha, 312 

Kirby, Samuel, settles near 
Koshkonong, 29-30 

Kirchhayn (Washington County), 
Lutheran Church history, 238 

Kirchhoff, Roger C., interviewed, 130 

Kjerkeb6n, derivation of name, 439- 
40 

Kjerkeb6n, Aslak, illness, 440 

Kjerkebén, Héie, Svennung’s brother, 
439 

Kjerkeb6n, Ingebor, Svennung’s sis- 
ter, 439 

Kjerkeb6n, John, Svennung’s brother, 
439 

Kjerkeb6n, Ole, 440; Svennung’s son, 
439 

Kjerkebo6n, Ouver, 440; Svennung’s 
son, 439 

Kjerkeb6n, Ouver, Svennung’s broth- 
er, 439; death, 440 


Lake 


Kjerkeb6n, Ouver Aslaksen, Sven- 
nung’s father, 439 
Kjerkeb6n, Mrs. Ouver Aslaksen, 


emigrant, 439; letter, 444 

Kjerkeb6n, Saave, Svennung’s broth- 
er, 439; illness, 440 

Kjerkeb6n, Svennung Ouverson, Nor- 
wegian emigrant letters of, publish- 
ed, 439 

Kjerkebon, Trond, Svennung’s broth- 
er, 439; visited, 444 

Kjellberg, Maria K., Thure Kumlien’s 
sister, 22-25 

Kleinsteuber, Charles, machine shop, 
136, 138, 263-66, 268; shop pic- 
tured, 264 

Klein, , musical interest, 54 

Know Nothings, attacked, 7; 
Democrats, 179; discussed, 297 

Koenigsberg University (Germany), 
professor, 188 

Kohler, Marie C., death, 368 

Kohler, Walter J., governor, 261 

Kolehmainen, John I., Finns of Wis- 
consin, 391-99; sketch, 391 





and 
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Kolkenbeck, L. W., letters of, ac- 
quired, 243 

Korn, Bernhard, information on Mil- 
waukee, 64; presides at convention, 
141; on arrangements committee, 
144 

=n (settlement), see Bussey- 
ville 

Koshkonong Creek, affluent of Lake 
Koshkonong, 29 

Koshkonong Historical Museum, activi- 
ties, 121, 374 

Koshkonong Lake, Kumlien farm on, 
17, 19-20, 194, 210, 321, 330-31, 
333; immigrants at, 26, 28-31; birds 
in region of, 27, 329; birds’ eggs, 
211-17; picnics, 337 

Koshkonong Township (Jefferson 
County), area, 205; resident, 211 


Kraase, August, pioneer shoemaker, 
422 

Kral, Joseph, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 422 

Kreisler, Fritz, opposed in United 
States, 12 


Krueger, L. B., M. Grace Madeleine’s 
“Monetary and Banking Theories of 
Jacksonian Democracy,” 99 


Krueger, Lillian, assistant editor, 
Historical Society, vii; Bonar's 
“Civics for Wisconsin,” 105; Ron- 


ning’s “Saga of Old Muskego,” 360; , 
Clark’s “Where Rings the Dinner 
Bell,” 455; “Once a Year,” noted, 
457 

Krug, Richard E., convention speaker, 
141; on arrangements committee, 
144 

Kuhn, Fritz, Nazi leader, 14 

“Kumla,” birthplace of Thure Kum- 
lein’s father, 208 

Kumlien, Agusta, Thure’s 
38, 206-7; death, 39 

Kumlien, Amelia, Thure’s sister, 23 

Kumlien, Augusta, Thure’s sister, 23 

Kumlien, Axel, Thure’s brother, 23 

Kumlien, Axel Frithiof (“Featy”), 
Thure’s son, 18, 325, 337-39; letter 
to, 24 

Kumlien, 
18 

Kumlien, Christine, see Kumlien, Mrs. 
Thure 

Kumlien, Elsa, in Sweden, 29 

Kumlien, Hannah, Thure’s sister, 23, 
29 

Kumlien, Kjalmar, Thure’s brother, 23 

Kumlien, Kjell L., professor at Stock- 


daughter, 


Charles, Thure’s grandchild, 
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holm University, 24 
Kumlien, Lorrain, owns letters, 22 
Kumlien, Ludwig, Thure’s son, 203, 
325, 338, 340, 342 
Kumlien, Ludwig, Thure’s brother, 22 
Kumlien, Ludwig, Thure’s father, 21 
Kumlien, Mrs. Ludwig, Thure’s moth- 
er, 21; letter published, 21-22 
Kumlien, Madge, Thure’s grandchild, 
18, 341 
— Maria, see Kjellberg, Maria 


Kumlien, Rustan, Thure’s brother, 22 

Kumlien, Swea M., Thure’s daughter, 
325, 331, 339-40. See also Martin, 
Mrs. Robert 

Kumlien, Theodore, farm of, 19; 
Thure’s son, 32, 203, 209, 325, 336- 
37, 339-41; incident related by, 196; 


diary, 338 

Kumlien, Mrs. Theodore (Alice), 
greetings to, 18, 342 

Kumlien, Thure Ludwig Theodore, 


five-yoke oxen team, cover caption 
preceding 1; biographical sketch of, 
17-39, 194-220, 321-43; log house 
pictured, 20; tailpieces used, 39, 
220, 343; portraits of, 194, 340; 
celebration honoring, 250; correc- 
tions in Kumlien sketch, 4'77 
Kumlien, Mrs. Thure (Christine), 
sister of, 19; girlhood sketch, 25; 
immigrant, 27, 30; marriage, 28; 
character, 29; life on Lake Kosh- 
konong, 32, 34-36, 38, 195-202, 
204, 206-8, 328, 335; children, 325, 
337; death, 326; burial plot, 342 
Kumlien, Victor, Thure’s brother, 23 
Kumlien, Wendell, marriage, 23; nam- 
ing of, 341 
Kumlien, Mrs. Wendell, marriage, 23 
Kundig, Martin, biography published, 
75; at Milwaukee, 300 


La Crosse, 
439, 443 

La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad 
Company, land grant, 403 

La Crosse County, residents, 345 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 248, 374, 469, 483 

Laestadius, Lars Levi, Finnish religious 
leader, 397 

La Fayette County, lead mining region, 
223 

La Follette, Robert M., Sr., on “Ten 
Greatest” list, 258-59; and rift of 
McGovern forces, 369; opposes 


resident, 261; route via, 


INDEX 


World War I, 389 

Lake, commercial center, 68 

Lake Geneva, manufactory, 274 

Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society, 
activities, 122, 248, 374, 470, 483 

Lalotte, sends escort to Boilvin, 156 

Lamers, William M., at historical con- 
vention, 140 

Lamont, Dayton, assistant, Newspaper 
Division, vii, 493 

Lancaster, Congregational Church his- 
tory, acquired, 370 

Landers, F. W., second in duel, 406-7 

Lands, in Milwaukee County, 27; on 
Lake Koshkonong, 29; at early Mil- 
waukee, 57; in Illinois, 59; Lucius 
Lyon’s holdings, 243; mining, 310- 
311; in Manitowoc County, 428; on 
Coon Prairie, 441 

Lane, Mrs. Elmore C., historical in- 
terests, 3 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
activities, 122, 248 

La Petite Chute Cockalin, see Little 
Chute 

Lapham, Increase A., letters of, ac- 
quired, 244; scientist, 258, 264 

Larson, Christian, weaver, 423 

Lasley’s Point, described, 113 

Last, John, pioneer shoemaker, 422; 
farmer, 428 

Lathrop, Mrs. Elizabeth L., costume of, 
acquired by Museum, 244 

Latin American history, collections in 
field of, 131 

“Latin farmer,” definition, 41; Wash- 
ington County, 43 

Laukki, Leo, heads revolt, 398 

La Valle, on railroad, 315 ~ 

Lawe, John, British interests, 153 

Lawrence, , 216 

Lawrence, George E., letters of, ac- 
quired, 117 

Lawrence, William, commandant at 
Fort Armstrong, 159 

Lawrence College, librarian, 142 

Layton Art School, student, 338 

Leach, E. W., Racine historian, 411 

Lead Mining, dispute over Dubuque’s 
mines, 151; on Fever River, 166, 
223; letters on, acquired, 243 

Leahy, William D., in World War II, 
143 

Leavenworth, Henry, 169; en route to 
St. Peter’s River, 162; at Prairie du 
Chien, 163; St. Louis, 164 

Lebanon (Dodge County), 
noted, 363 





history, 
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Le Claire, Antoine, Jr., house restored, 
383 

Le Duc, William G., on tour, 264 

Lees, Andrew, death, 242 

Le Grand Sierure, aids Americans, 154 

Le Jeune Homme, Fox chief, 154 

Lena, history of churches, 364 

Leno, Manuel, information from, 403 

Lester, Clarence B., essay by, in 
Schafer memorial volume, 3 

Levine, Isaac Don, ‘““Mitchell: Pioneer 
of Air Power,” reviewed, 95 

Lewis, E. J., physician, 311, 317 

Lewis, Sinclair, father of, 311 

Leyden (Holland), resident, 326; 
Royal Museum, 327; collections sent 
to, 328 

Liberty Pole, on mail route, 345 

Libraries, survey of Historical and 
University, 129-32, 497-503 

Lime Ridge, resident, 310 

Lincoln, Abraham, election, 137, 409; 
appointee, 268; opposition to, 389; 
bulletin on, in Black Hawk War, 
457 

Lincoln County, Finns in, 392 

Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin, 
bulletin, noted, 457; Madison meet- 
ing, 467 

Linctot, Maurice, Indian agent, 148 

Lind, Ole, on Lake Koshkonong, 39, 
206 

Lindberg, 

Lindsay, Mrs. 
interests, 3 

Linnaeus, Carolus, Upsala botanist, 23; 
specimen found by, 24 

Literature, funds for regional, 4; Wis- 
consin as subject in, 259 

Little, Mrs. Lydia, maintenance helper, 
Historical Society, viii 

Little Baraboo River, affluent of, 311 

Little Chute (La Petite Chute Cock- 
alin), missionary at, 77-79 

Little Maquoketa (Maquoqueta) River, 
tributary of Mississippi, 155 

Lloyd, settlement, 344 

Local Historical Societies and Mu- 
seums (section in WISCONSIN Mac- 
AZINE OF History), 119, 246, 372, 
467 

Locofocos, newspaper, 91; in Wiscon- 
sin, 92 

Log cabins, pictured, 20; Kumlien 
sketch on, 337; on Albion Prairie, 
378; construction described, 425-26 

Lone Rock, pig iron shipped from, 315 

Long, , Ironton poet, 317 





, lawsuit, 33 


Frank H., historical 
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Longstreet, , at Milwaukee, 67 
Loomis, J. L., Captain Quarles Leads 





Company F to Mexico, 170-77; 
sketch, 1'70 
Lopving, ———, Swedish emigrant, 
197-98 


Los Portales (Mex.), in Mexican War, 
173 

Lothrop, Jason, Baptist elder, 91 

“Louisiana,” troop ship, 171 

Lovejoy, Elijah, brother of, 405 

Lovejoy, Owen, congressman, 405-6 

Loven, Prof. , at Stockholm, 327 

Low, Theodore L., “The Museum as 
a Social Instrument,” noted, 108 

Lowenhjelm, Carl G., aids Kumlien, 
25; letter, 204 

Lund University, 
graduate, 26 

Lunn, J. T., educator, 317 

“Lusitania,” torpedoed, 389 

Luther Valley Historical 
activities, 122, 485 

Lutherans, at Eau Claire, 109; Han- 
over, Rock County, 238; Kirchhayn, 
238; Underhill Township, Oconto 
County, 239; Milwaukee, 300, 458; 
Bayfield, 364; Darlington, 364; Oak- 
wood, 364; Finns among, 393-94, 
396; minister, 439 

Lyndon Station, priest, 315 

Lyon, Lucius, letters of, acquired, 243 





professor at, 24; 


Society, 


MacArthur, Douglas, in World War 
II, 143 

McCarthy, Charles, biography, review- 
ed, 446 

McCormick reaper and binders, intro- 
duced, 388, 431 

McDermott, Charles, toast, 175 

McFarlin, Thomas H., cranberry grow- 
er, 289, 291 

McKenney, Thomas L., superintendent 
of Indian affairs, 149, 165 

McKillop, Samuel A., convention song 
leader, 140 

Mackinac (Mich.), priest, 79-80; 
Indians at, 152-53, 158; officer, 154; 
traders, 155, 157; physician, 261 

Mackinac Fur Company, property, 149, 
161 

McKinney, Mary Jane, see Sholes, Mrs. 
Christopher L. 

MacNeal, Neal, 
pioneer, 420 

Madison, residents, 21, 221, 287, 317, 
338, 344, 420, 436; visited, 34, 130; 
priest, 81; booklet of drawings, 


Manitowoc County 
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noted, 106; singers, 179; Camp 
Randall, 347, 387; cemetery history, 
noted, 472; steamboat article, noted, 
473 

Madison College, history, 112 

Madison Inquirer, editor, 267 

Magie, John, descendant of, 58 

Mahler, Jacob, of Milwaukee, 43 

Mahler, Mrs. Jacob, of Milwaukee, 
43; concert singer, 45, 54, 191 

Main, Angie Kumlien, curator, v; 
Thure Kumlien, Koshkonong Nat- 
uralist, 17-39, 194-220, 321-43; 
sketch, 17-18, 194, 321 

Main, Herbert, of Fort Atkinson, 325 

Maine, native, 403; congressman, 406 

Makowski, Anthony F., death, 368 

Malden (Ont.), British post, 166 

Manierre, Mrs. George, member Colon- 
ial Dames, 139 

Manitowoc, musical performance at, 
178; singers, 179; World War I 
referendum, 389; market, 433 

Manitowoc County, township  de- 
scribed, 420-35 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
activities, 4770, 484 

Manx Church, only one in America, 
380 

Maple, Finns at, 396; Finnish temper- 
ance society, 397; Socialist local, 
398 

Marathon County, Catholic 
plans settlement, 244 

Marck, George L., letters of, acquired, 
116 

Marinette, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church history, 238 

Marinette County, Finns in, 392 

Marksman, Peter, missionary to Indians, 
369 

Marquette, Jacques, speculation about, 
75 


colony 


Marquette University, on historic pil- 
grimage route, 138; radio station, 
272 

Marsh, Cutting, near Oshkosh, 67 

Marsh, John, in Indian service, 149, 
168 

Marshall, Samuel, piano of, acquired 
by Museum, 465 

Martin, Edna, parents of, 339 

Martin, James D., sells land, 69 

Martin, Morgan L., territorial dele- 
gate, 171; Juneautown interests, 296 

Martin, Robert, sketch, 339 

Martin, Mrs. Robert, see Kumlien, 
Swea M. 
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Martin, Winfred, parents of, 339 

Maryland, issues catalog of archives, 
109 

Maryland Historical Society, centennial, 
476 

Mason, Miss , at Milwaukee, 71 

Masonry, at Ironton, 316; centennial, 
376 

Massachusetts, cranberry culture in, 
289, 291; removal from, 420 

Mather, cranberry-culture area, 283, 
291 

Mathews, Roswell, merchant, 313 

Mathiesen, , merchant, 427 

Mathiesen, Mathias, Manitowoc Coun- 
ty pioneer, 431 

Mattek, John, pioneer craftsman, 423 

Matthews, William, and Wecter, Dix- 
on, “Our Soldiers Speak,” reviewed, 
233 

Mauston, pig iron shipped from, 315 

Maxon, Nellie, costumes of, acquired 
by Museum, 371 

Mayock, Thomas J., see 
Everett E. 

Mayville, mining interests at, 310 

Mazomanie, one hundredth annivers- 
ary, 380 

Mazzuchelli, Samuel C., in Wisconsin, 
81 

Melendy, Peter, biography, reviewed, 
357 








Edwards, 


Mellberg, Carl G., emigrates, 26; on 
Lake Koshkonong, 32, 34-35, 37, 
39, 194-95, 198-200, 202, 205, 207 

Mellberg, Gustaf, marriage, 196; oxen 
incident, 196-97. 

Mellberg, Mrs. Gustaf, marriage, 196. 
See also Devoe, Juliette 

Melleoiki River, see Milwaukee River 

Mellsner, Mrs. , of Fort Atkinson, 
37 

Melms’s Garden, at Milwaukee, 179 

Melville, Velma C., writer, 317 

Membré, Zenobius, narrative, 75 

Menomini Indians, missionary to, 78; 
agent for, 148, 151; at Mackinac, 
153; Prairie du Chien, 156, 161, 
167; treaty, 159; trading post, 168; 
cede land, 295 

Menomonee River, Indian trail along, 
60; valley, 89 

Merrell, Martha B., curator, v; con- 
vention speaker, 141-42; war service, 
410 

Merriman, Mrs. Seymour, 
bird collection, 37 

Merton, Baptist Church history, 364 





presents 
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Messman, Fred, pioneer shoemaker, mass, 75-82; historical society con- 

422 vention, 135-44; Kilbourntown 

Messmer, Sebastian G., research, 76, House, reception, pictured, 138; 

78-79 Kilbourntown House preservation 

Metcalf, George, businessman, 72 described, 139; Old Milwaukee, 
Metcalf, Keyes D., makes survey of 295-309 


libraries, 130, 481, 497-98 

Methode Family, murdered by Indians, 
168 

Methodists, relation to Germans, 8; at 
Milwaukee, 47, 67, 89, 109, 364; 
Southport, 90; South Milwaukee, 
110; Koshkonong, 200; Ironton, 
316; Sheboygan Falls, 364; Finns 
among, 393 

Mewis, Myrtle, 
Society, vii 

Mexican War, 385; article on, 170-77 

Mexicans, ferocity, 172; in Mexican 
War, 173, 176 

Mexico City (Mex.), in Mexican War, 
174 

Meyer, , coppersmith, 47 

M. Grace Madeleine, Sister, ““Mone- 
tary and Banking Theories of Jack- 
sonian Democracy,” reviewed, 99 

Miami Indians, report of, 153 

Michigan, pioneers, 29-30, 61; Wis- 
consin in press of, 83-93; minister, 
87; resident, 88; travel hardships, 
90; cranberry-culture in, 289; in 
Iron Brigade, 387; Finns in, 391- 
92, 399 

Michigan Christian Herald, Baptist 
periodical, 83 

Michigan City (Ind.), route via, 59 

Michigan History, improvement, 134 

Michigan Lake, 330, 427; route along, 
62, 139; described, 89; cities on, 
90-92; as boundary, 420 

Mickelson, Ole, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 421 

Microfilm Collection, Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, described, 467 

Middle West, collections in field of, 
131; Finns in, 392, 396 

Mike, Jesse, pictured in 
raking contest, 292 

Mill Creek, affluent of Wisconsin, 344 

Miller, , visits Kumliens, 205 

Miller, Henry H., janitor, Historical 
Society, viii 

Miller, Mrs. Paul, at Baraboo, 319 

Mills, see flourmills, gristmills, sawmills 

Milouakik River, see Milwaukee River 

Milwaukee (Milwaukie, Manawaukee) 

Articles, musical society, 40-55, 

178-93; John Ogden, 56-74; first 


secretary, Historical 





cranberry 





Shorter mention, 408; historical 
convention at, 1-2, 400; historic 
house, 2; historic materials, 3; Ger- 
man-Americans in, 10; death at, 19; 
pioneers at, 26, 29-31; Swedes near, 
27; court, 28; businessman, 36; min- 
isters, 84; described, 86, 89, 91; 
Methodist Church histories, 109, 
364; anniversary celebrations, 125, 
376; recruits at, 170-71; visited, 195, 
271; market center, 200, 346, 427; 
archdiocese centennial, 252, 353; in- 
ventors, 263-64; editors, 265, 267; 
collector of customs, 268; monu- 
ment, 273; removal from, 274; 
schools, 338, 376; library, 381; draft 
dodgers, 385-86; residents, 389, 403; 
Finns at, 392; Socialist local, 398; 
Lutheran Church history, 458 
Milwaukee American Freeman, micro- 
film copy, 1844-45, acquired, 466 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, see 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad. 

Milwaukee Board of Public Works, 
members, 271 

Milwaukee Coast Guards, station on 
historic pilgrimage route, 139 

Milwaukee College Woman's Club, 
golden jubilee, 473 

Milwaukee County, land in, 27; mar- 
riage, 28; records, 80; history, noted, 
108; Indian tribes, 140; Finns in, 
392 

Milwaukee County Board of Supervis- 
ors, resolution thanking, 143; mem- 
ber, 263, 271 

Milwaukee County Genealogical So- 
ciety, meeting, 144 

Milwaukee County Historical Society, 
activities, 1, 122, 135-44, 374, 483; 
collections for, 3; officers, 56, 138, 
263 

Milwaukee-Downer College, 
144 

Milwaukee Dragoons, funeral escort, 
176 

Milwaukee Free 
267 

Milwaukee Journal, building viewed on 
historic pilgrimage route, 138; re- 
porter, 257 


display, 


Democrat, editors, 
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Milwaukee Musical Society, articles on, 
40-55, 178-93 

Milwaukee Orphan Asylum, 
concert for, 48 

Milwaukee Players, perform “A City 
for Josette,” 140 

Milwaukee Press club, issues “Once a 
Year,” 536 

Milwaukee Public Museum, staff mem- 
ber, 17, 340; national reputation, 
135; on historic pilgrimage route, 
138; exhibits, 144, 374; typewriter 
collection, 264, 274 

Milwaukee (Melleoiki, Milouakik) 
River, missionaries on, 67, '75; val- 
ley, 89; street along, 301; activity, 
307 

Milwaukee School Board, member, 271 

Milwaukee Seebote, editor, 49 

Milwaukee Sentinel, editors, 44, 267; 
anniversary number, 65; printing 
plant, 265; staff writer, 271 

Miner, Absalom, Jr., pioneer minister, 
85-86 

Mineral Point, banker, 260 

Mineral Point Historical 
activities, 122, 248, 374 

Minneapolis (Minn.), resident, 4; 
manufacturer, 261 

Minnesota, regional literature fund for, 
4; cranberry culture in, 289; resi- 
dents, 339, 444; Finns in, 391-92, 
399 

Minnesota Historical 
superintendent, 130 

Minnesota History, standards, 132 

Minnesota University, grant from 
Rockefeller Foundation, 4; dean, 
130, 481 

Minoque, Adelaide E., “Repair .. . 
of Records,” noted, 362 

Missions Etrangéres, on Milwaukee 
River, 75 

Mississippi River, 87, 91, 146, 149, 
154-55, 168; upper region evan- 
gelized by Jesuits, 75; Indian agent 
in upper region, 145, 150, 152, 156, 
160, 169; Indian nations on, 153; 
lead mines on, 166, 223; artist of 
valley, 222; city on, 344 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, paper before, 6 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
standards, 132 

Missouri, “‘Day by Day,” noted, 108; 
early residents, 145, 179, 261; con- 
trols Indian agent, 146; general in, 
149; governor, 152; “Ten Greatest,” 


benefit 


Society, 


Society, former 
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257; delegates, 408 

Missouri Historical 
134 

Missouri River, Indians removal to, 
153 

Missouri State 
director, 257 

Mitchell, , visits Kumliens, 207 

Mitchell, Alexander, founds Milwau- 
kee Railroad, 138; on “Ten Great- 
est” list, 258-59; liberty ship named 
for, 372 

Mitchell, William (Billy), volume on, 
reviewed, 95: on “Ten Greatest” 
list, 258-60 

Mohwinkel, Mrs. Mathilda, mainte- 
nance helper, Historical Society, viii 

Molino del Ray (Mex.), in Mexican 
War, 174 

Molle, John E., organizes typewriter 
company, 275 

Monaghan, Jay, 
Trail,” 233 

Monroe, World War I referendum, 
389 

Monroe County, wild cranberries in, 
282 

Montague, Father 
Station, 315 

Montgomery, J., 
287-88 

Montgomery Guards, military escort, 
176 

Montour County (Pa.), native, 266 

Montreal, Finnish temperance society, 
397 

Montreuil, Joseph, 
Boilvin, 166 

Mood, Fulmer, Development of Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner as a Historical 
Thinker, reviewed, 229 

Mooresburg (Pa.), native, 266 

Morgan, C. E., of Madison, 287 , 

Morgan, D. E., lawyer, 317 

Morgan, G. W., in Mexican War, 175 

Morgan, Willoughby, commandant at 
Fort Crawford, 158, 166, 168-69 

Mormons, on Lake Koshkonong, 39, 
197, 200, 204-5 

Morris, Mrs. Charles M., historical in- 
terests, 2 

Morris, William W., Early Forest 
Plantation in Wisconsin, 436-38; 
sketch, 436 

Morrison Family, owns 
farm, 126 

Morschauser, Mrs. Mabel, mainte- 
nance helper, Historical Society, viii 


Review, format, 


Historical Society, 


Fuller's “Shining 


, at Lyndon 


cranberry grower, 


interpreter for 


100-year-old 
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Mortonson, Andrew, employment of, 
327 
Mosher, 
281 
Muehlhaeuser, J., early Lutheran min- 
ister, 300 

Muir, John, naturalist, 258 

Mulholland, Pat, ventriloquist, 317 

Murphy, Jeremiah, pioneer minister, 
87, 91 

Murphy, John B., physician, 261 

Museums, studies on, noted, 108, 456; 
European, 327-28; at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 330. See also Local 
Historical Societies and Museums 

Music, articles on, 40-55, 178-93; Bull 
volume, reviewed, 351 

Muskego, Norwegian Lutheran Church 
celebration, 251; church “Saga,” 
noted, 360 

Myers, Peter J., death, 463 


Martin, cranberry grower, 


Nash, Jean, sketch, 277. 
Stevens, Neil E. 

Nashotah Seminary, student, 27 

National Archives, in Vestgotha, 
Sweden, 24 

National German-American Alliance, 
described, 11-12; successor to, 14 

National Park Service, program of 
conservation, 112 

National Typewriter 
Fond du Lac, 275 

Nazi Party, propaganda, 13-14; news- 
paper opposes, 14; spy rings liqui- 
dated, 15 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
voted new building, 128 

Necedah, lumber from, 313 

Necrology (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 114, 242, 
368, 463 

Needham, Jane E., death, 114 

Neenah, Doty cabin at, 122, 249; 
history, noted, 362 

Negroes, problem, 390 

Nettels, Curtis P., curator, v 

New England, emigrants, 84, 296, 
436; plant specimens, 216; resident, 
261; birds, 326; Finns in, 391 


See also 


Company, at 


New England Quarterly, standards, 
132 


New Jersey, pioneers, 58, 66-67, 72; 
cranberry culture in, 288, 290-91; 
resident, 292 

New Members (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 114, 242, 
367, 463 


335 


New Orleans (La.), 176, 285; troops 
arrive at, 172 

New Sweden, Finns in colony, 391 

New Upsala, Swedish settlement, 27 

New York (city), 214, 216; German 
Day celebrated, 14; route via, 25-26, 
34, 40, 59, 212, 327; opera at, 50; 
mayor, 59; mission rooms, 83; mar- 
ket, 219; Associated Press at, 221; 
residents, 271, 274, 311; account, 
321; supplies, 324 

New York (state), emigrants, 84, 
296, 312, 420; lead miners from, 
223; resident, 261 

New York Neue Volkszeitung, anti- 
Nazi newspaper, 14 

New York Public Library, unidenti- 
fied picture in, 221-22, 224 

Newburg, pioneers at, 41 

Neymann, . musical interests, 54 

Nicolet, Jean, Holand information on, 
458 

Nicollet, Joseph N., letters of, acquir: 
ed, 243 

Niedecken, 
44, 54 

Niemi, Finnish settlement, 392 

Niles (Mich.), route via, 59 

Nilson, Prof. , naturalist, 218 

Nilson, Swen, zoologist, 24 

Nipigon Indians, at Fort Crawford, 
167 

Noland, Lowell E., on library com- 
mittee, 129 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company, 
on historic pilgrimage route, 139 

North, D. W., supplies photograph, 
cover caption preceding 1 

North, Thomas, Sr., diary, 208 

North, Thomas, Jr., assists Kumlien, 
336 

North, Willard, trip to Edgerton, 336 

North American Saengerbund, con- 
vention, 178 

North American Union, musical group, 
178 

North Carolina 
standards, 132 

North Dakota, 
fund for, 4 

North York, Finns at, 396 

Northwest Territory, Indian 
for, 148 

Northwestern Saengerbund, 
ed, 179 

Northwestern University, faculty mem- 
ber, 170 


, musical interests, 41, 


Historical Review, 


regional literature 


agent 


organiz- 
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Norway, collections sent to, by Kum- 
lien, 324 

Norwegian Historical Society, incor- 
porated, 469 

Norwegians, pioneers, 35; museum 
collection for, 36: churches, 37, 
199, 251, 378: studies and records 
volume, reviewed, 103; Muskego 
Church “Saga,” noted, 360; in 
Manitowoc County, 420; songs, 
424. See also Scandinavians 

Noyes, Mrs. Haskell, at Kilbourntown 
House reception, pictured, 138; 
president, Coionial Dames, 139 

Nunn, Henry L., family genealogy, 
noted, 239 
ute, Grace L., “Caesars of the 
Wilderness; Groseilliers and Radis- 
son,” reviewed, 94 


Oakwood, Lutheran Church history, 
364 

Oberlin College, dean, 6 

Ochsner, Albert J., surgeon, 261, 317 

Oconto Company, discontinues oper- 
ations, 126 

Oconto County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 122, 249, 375, 470 

Odd Fellows, funeral escort, 176 

Odell, Emery A., curator, v 

Odell, Levi J., inventor, 274 

O'Fallon, Ben, Indian agent, 157 

Ogden, Abbie, birth, 68 

Ogden, Abigail, see Ogden, 
Ezekiel 

Ogden, Edward, birth, 73 

Ogden, Ezekiel, of Union, New Jersey, 
58 


Mrs. 


Ogden, Mrs. Ezekiel (Abigail), sketch, 
58 


Ogden, George W., sketch, 69, 72-73; 
business, 70 

Ogden, Henry M., birth, 73 

Ogden, James K., at Cincinnati, 58; 
buys land, 59 

Ogden, Jane E., birth, 68 

Ogden, John, Milwaukee pioneer, 56- 
74 


Ogden, Mrs. John, marriage, 63, 65 

Ogden, John, Jr., at Milwaukee, 68; 
in Civil War, 72 

Ogden, John (“Pilgrim”), 
arrival, 58 

Ogden, John (“Quaker”), 58 

Ogden, Jonathan, at Cincinnati, 58; 
landowner, 59 

Ogden, Marion C., John Ogden, Mil- 
waukee Pioneer, 56-74; sketch, 56 


earliest 
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Ogden, Mary Louise, birth, 73 

Ogden, Phoebe, marriage, 58 

Ogden, Samuel, carriage builder, 58; 
landowner, 59 

Ogden, Webster and Company, at 
Milwaukee, 72 

Ohio, pioneer, 29; travel hardships, 
90; Finnish history, 391 

Ohio-Mississippi route, goods brought 
via, 152 

O-kee-wah, Mrs. Margaret, sketch, 81 

O'Kelly, Patrick, priest, 80 

Olmuetz (Austria), sketch, 40 

Olson, Julius E., death, 463 

Olson, Martin, weaver, 423 

Oneida County, Finns in, 392 

Oneida County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 123, 249, 470 

Ordway, Moses, at Green Bay, 67 

Ordway (Dak. Terr.), residents, 332 

Oregon, cranberry culture in, 289 

“Oregon,” lakes steamboat, 91 

Orthen, Francis X., death, 114 

Osage (Iowa), residents, 332 

Osage Indians, warfare, 153-54, 165; 
agent, 157 

Oshkosh, missionary near, 67; resi- 
dent, 77; public museum exhibit, 
123; library, 142; manufactory, 275; 
Presbyterian Church history, 364 

Oshkosh Northwestern, anniversary, 
377 

Oshkosh True Democrat, editor, 136 

Oulu, Finnish settlement, 392; Social- 
ist local, 398 

Outagamie County, World War II 
records collection, 142 

Outagamie County Pioneer and His 
torical Society, activity, 470,. 485 

Owen, , visits Kumliens 206 

Owen, Finns at, 396 

Oxen, five-yoke, illustration, cover 
caption preceding 1; runaways de- 
scribed, 196-97, 433; use described, 
209, 301, 432, 437 





Pabst Brewing Company, history of, 
noted, 473 

Pacific Historical Review, standards, 
132 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 
ards, 132 

Paddock, B. G., in Masonic Lodge, 
316 

Painesville Historical Society, activity, 
375 

Palmeter, , cranberry grower, 283 

Panis, see Indians 


stand- 

















INDEX 


Pankow, Erdman, biography, noted, 
363 

Pargellis, Stanley, “Judgment of His- 
tory on American Business,” noted, 
359 

Park, Dorothy L., Order 
Division, vii 

Park, Marjorie G., head, Order Di- 
vision, vii 

Patton, Mrs. Ludington, historical in- 
terests, 3 

Paul, George H., and type distribu- 
tion, 265 

Paulus, Margaret, writes “A City for 
Josette,” 2, 140 

Pearl Harbor, 14-15 

Pearson, Charles, in Sauk County, 312 

Pearson, Mrs. Charles, in Sauk Coun- 
ey, 312 

Pearson, Isaac, in Sauk County, 312 

Pearson, Manelius, in Sauk County, 
312 

Pearson, Mary Ann, 
Indians, 312 

Pedrick, S. M., nominated and elected 
curator, vi, 479; discontinues writ- 
ing historical column, 255 

Peet, Stephen D., Congregational 
minister, 261 

Pennsylvania, war history, 1941-42, 
noted, 107; resident, 266; congress- 
man, 406 

Pennsylvania History, 
134 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, standards, 132 

Peoria (Ill.), singers, 179 


assistant, 


captured by 


improvement, 





Perkins, , permit for mill, 168 

Perlman, Selig, Fitzpatrick’s ““Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin,” 446 

Petenwell, ferry at, 282 

Peters, Samuel, interest in Carver 
claim, 161 


Peters, W., insect collection, 328 

Peterson, Peter, weaver, 423 

Pettibone, Sylvester, at Milwaukee, 301 

Pfister and Vogel Company, at Two 
Creeks, 421, 427 

Phalen, James M., “Sinnissippi,” re- 
viewed, 96 

Phelps, Finns at, 396 

Philadelphia (Pa.), publicity, 187; 
letter, 219; trip to, 267; Centennial 
Exposition, 268, 437; school, 317; 
market, 321 

Philadelphia Academy, ornithologist 
at, 220; Proceedings, 328 

Philipp, Emanuel L., governor, 386 
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Phillips Academy, student, 403 

Physicians, Wisconsin-born, 261 

Pieplow, William L., on arrangements 
committee, 144 

Pierron Pottery, at Milwaukee, 308 

—_ Zebulon, at Prairie du Chien, 
151 

Pike Creek, at Southport, 90 

Pillow, Gideon J., general, Mexican 
War, 172-73 

Pine Lake, Swedish pioneers, 27-28, 
35, 194, 196, 198 

Pine River, affluent of Wisconsin, 344- 
46 

Pioneers, German, 6-16, 40; Swedish, 
17-39, 194-220, 321-43; at Milwau- 
kee, 56-74, 86, 295-309; in Wis- 
consin, 87-88; at Sheboygan, 93; 
sketch noted, 113; women of Iowa, 
noted, 240; Finnish, 391-99; in 
Manitowoc County, 420; letters of, 
published, 439 

Pittonia, botanical publication, 335 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), route via, 152 

Plainview (Minn.), visited, 332 

Plankinton, John, meat packer, 72 

Platteville, resident, 335 

Pleasant Ridge, on mail route, 345 

Plumb, Ralph, curator, v 

Polish, dance group, 140; at Milwau- 
kee, 296-97; in Manitowoc County, 
420, 422 

Polk, James K., friend of, 172; ap- 
pointee, 267 

Pontiac (Mich.), resident, 88 

Port Washington, draft riot, 385 

Portage, route via, 313 

Potawatomi (Potauotomac) Indians, 
village, 89; cede land, 295; on Mil- 
waukee site, 296 

Potter, Grace, costume of, acquired 
by Museum, 118 

Potter, Jerome, cranberry grower, 282 

Potter, John Fox (“Bowie-Knife”), 
and Pryor duel, 136-37, 400-409; 
portrait, 400 

Potter, M. O., cranberry grower, 282; 
incident, 283 

Prairie du Chien (Dog's Prairie), 
priest, 81; bishop-elect, 82; Villa 
Louis, 123, 471; fort at, cover cap- 
tion preceding 129, and 150, 170; 
resident, 145; Indian agents, 146, 
148-49, 152, 154-55, 157-58, 167- 
69; Indian unrest, ““1, 153, 162, 
165; councils, 159; visited, 160-61, 
163-64, 166; route via, 439. See 
also Forts Crawford. McKay, Shelby 
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Prairieville, see Waukesha 

Prentiss, William A., justice of the 
peace, 28 

Presbyterians, at Milwaukee, 47, 67, 
89; Beaver Dam, 364; Oshkosh, 364 

Price County, cranberry culture in, 
284; Finns in, 392 

Prices, in 1846, 196; barter used, 
199, 426; interest rate, 201; thresh- 
ing, 202; miscellaneous, 204-5; bird 
eggs, 321; wheat, 346; cordwood, 
427: livestock, 441; land, 441; after 
Civil War, 442 

Printing, type distribution experiment, 
265; McMurtrie address on, noted, 
458 

Prost, Joseph, Catholic missionary, 78 

Protestants, Finns afhliated with, 393 

Proudfit, Dr. , at Milwaukee, 67 

Proudfit, Mrs. Andrew E., death, 114 

Pryor, Roger A., and Potter duel, 136- 
37, 400-409 

Public Opinion, during Civil War, 
389 

Puritans, criticism of doctrines, 7 


Quaife, M. M., comments on, as his- 
torian, 240 

Quarles, Augustus, in Mexican War, 
170-77 

Quickert, Carl, error in “Washington 
County, Wisconsin,” 41 


Racine, 412; residents, 2, 389, 410; 
route via, 90; described, 91; illness, 
92; war records work at, 141-42, 
414-15, 418; Finns at, 392; Social- 
ist local, 398; Republicans, 408; 
library exhibit, 417 

Racine County, residents, 410; World 
War I history, 411; World War II 
records, 412, 415-16, 418-19; pro- 
vides funds, 417 

Racine County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 471 

Racine County War Records Com- 
mittee, article on, 410-19; Form 
No. 1 reproduced, 413 

Racine Journal-Times, war 
416 

Radio, how history is broadcast, noted, 
363 

Radisson, Pierre Esprit, sieur, volume 
on, reviewed, 94 

Rahr, S. W., aid acknowledged, cover 
caption preceding 385 

Rathsack, George, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 422 


records, 
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Rationalists, German sect, 89 
Rawlings, Marjorie K., sketches on, 
65 


Raymond, Lewis, pioneer minister, 86, 
89-90 

Read, Mrs. Evelyn P., 
History,” noted, 363 

Readstown, on mail route, 345 

Red Arrow Division, see Thirty-second 
Division 

Red Cross, 390; war work, 418 

Red Granite, Finnish temperance so- 
ciety, 397 

Red River, 161, 163 

Red Wing, Sioux Indian, 154; allegi- 
ance to Americans, 157 

Redemptorists, Catholic order, 77-79 

Reed, David C., landowner, 310 

Reed, George, introduces bill, 176 

Reedsburg, residents, 310, 319; mail 
via, 312, 344-45; Masonic Lodge, 
316 

Reedsburg Old Settlers Association, 
meeting, 471 

Reese and Williams, merchants, 2'78 

Regli, Balthasar, centenarian, 251 

Reid, Mrs. Emma S. (J. J.), Dodge 
County farm operator, 473 

Reis, , taverner, 185 

Remington, cranberry-culture area, 283 

Remington Arms Company, buys pat- 
ent, 260; manufactures typewriter, 
268-69, 272-73; lawsuit, 274 

Republican Party, member, 137; op- 
poses slavery, 179, 389; press, 187, 
407; founder, 267; convention of 
1860, 402, 408; in Wisconsin, 405; 
congressman, 406; newspaper story, 
noted, 474 

Résé, Frederic, Catholic bishop, 80 

Reuter, , musician, 190 

Reuterskiold, Anna, on Lake Koshkon- 
ong, 195 

Reuterskiold, Charles E. A., emigrates, 
26, 31; on Lake Koshkonong, 29, 
32-33, 35, 39, 194-96; death, 200 

Reuterskiold, Mrs. Charles, on Lake 
Koshkonong, 195, 202, 204-5, 207 

Rexford, Eben E., memorial room for, 
planned, 379 

Reynolds, “Diamond Jo,” sketch of, 
noted, 240 

Rhodin, Elizabeth, letter, 207 

Rhodin, Johanna P., see Kumlien, Mrs. 
Ludwig 

Rhodin, John, daughter of, 21 

Rice, , visited, 202 

Rice Lake, near Kumlien home, 333 


“Broadcasting 





INDEX 


Richard, Gabriel, priest, 81 

Richardson, Robert K., nominated and 
elected curator and vice-president, 
vi, 479-80 

Richland Center, history, 255 

Richland County, history of gristmill 
in, acquired, 117, 127; streams, 344 

Richter, Dr. , musical interests, 
54 

Ricker, Dorothy, see Robertson, Nel- 
lie A. 

Rickert, Belle M., death, 368 

Ridgway, Robert, naturalist, 212 

Riley, Bennet, officer in Mexican War, 
173 

Rinehart, Mrs. Bessie, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

Ringling, Charles, circus magnate, 261 

Ringling Brothers, at Ironton, 318 

Ripon, history of city and college, 
142. 255 

Ripon Township (Fond du Lac Coun- 
ty), history of, 474 

Rising Sun, on mail route, 345 

River Falls Normal School, president, 
317 

Roads, in early Milwaukee, 60-61; in 
western Wisconsin, 344-45 

Robertson, Nellie A., and Ricker, 
Dorothy, “John Tipton Papers,” 
reviewed, 101 

Robin, , musical interests, 54 

Robinson, Mrs. , milliner, 317 

Robinson, Jane Ann, letters of, ac- 
quired, 117 

Roc, Joseph, aids Indian agent, 149 

Rock County, minister, 87; cemetery 
record in, acquired, 116 

Rock Island (Ill.), Boilvin at, 156; 
subagent headquarters, 157; route 
via, 163. See also Fort Armstrong 

Rock Prairie, resident, 202 

Rock River, 162; Lake Koshkonong 
formed by, 27; volume on, reviewed, 
96; Indian runners to, encountered, 
155; council, 159; Indian chief on, 
165 

Rock Springs (Wyo.), Finnish Na- 
tional Church organized at, 397 

Rockbridge, on mail route, 345 

Rockdale (Clinton), visited, 
204-5, 207 

Rockefeller Foundation, grants fund 
to Minnesota University, 4 

Roemer, Theodore, “Saint Joseph in 
Appleton,” reviewed, 355 

Roese, Alfred E., copies of letters of, 
acquired, 369 
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Roholt, John, Minnesota pioneer, 444 

Rolette, Joseph, at Prairie du Chien, 
153; marriage, 159 

Rollins, Carl P., printer to Yale Uni- 
versity, 134 

Rome (Wis.), inn near, 195 

Ronning, N. N., “Saga of Old Mus- 
kego,”” reviewed, 360 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., letters of, ac- 
quired, 464 

Roosevelt, Theodore, appointee, 138 

Root River, road from, 61 





Rosenthal, , musical interests, 54 

Ross, Earle D., Robertson and 
Rickers, “John Tipton Papers,” 
101; Wright's “Peter Melendy,” 
357 

Rounds and Company, cranberry 


growers, 278 

Rountree, J. H., home transferred to 
Platteville State Teachers College, 
127 


Rowley, Capt. ——, Illinois pioneer, 
63 


Rowley, Peter, 
pioneer, 420 

Rowley Township, see Two Creeks 

Rundell, N. D., cranberry grower, 
280 

Rundlett, Dr. , at Ironton, 317 

Rusk, Jeremiah M., governor, 259; 
funeral, 382 

Rusk County, cranberry culture in, 
284 

Russians, dance group, 140; at Mil- 
waukee, 297; Finnish army integ- 
rates with, 395 

Ryan, Dorothy, office manager, His- 
torical Society, vii 

Ryan, Edward G., justice, 261; opposes 
Lincoln, 389 

Ryan, Thomas H., death, 463 


Sabroff, Mrs. Bertha, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

Sac and Fox Indians, subagent, 146; 
warfare, 153, 162-63, 165; on 
Iowa River, 164 

Sac Indians, village, 146; agents for, 
148, 157, 161; report of, 153; cap- 
ture messengers, 154; chiefs, 156; 
treaty, 159; at Fever River, 166; 
Prairie du Chien, 167 

Sacket, Edward, and sons, cranberry 


Manitowoc County 





growers, 277-78, 281, 285, 292 
Sacramento, canal at, 285 
Sacramento Township (Waushara 


County), law enforcement, 277 
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Sacred Music Society, benefit concert 
by, 48 

Saenderl, Simon, Catholic missionary, 
78 

St. Clair County (lll.), 
peace, 149 

St. Cosme, Jean Francois, at Milwau- 
kee, 75 

St. Croix Valley, Stillwater centennial 
art exhibition catalogue, noted, 457 

St. Francis, seminary at, 75; resident, 
144 

St. Francis Seminary, faculty member, 
75; on historic pilgrimage route, 139 

St. Friole, near Prairie du Chien, 149 

St. Louis (Mo.), 150, 154, 159-61, 
167; residents, 55, 145, 151, 193, 
266; route via, 152; endangered, 
155; departure from, 156; visited, 
157-58, 162, 164-65; Boilvin’s 
burial record at, 169; singers, 179 

St. Peter's River, 150; troops en route 
to, 162 

Ste. Genevieve (Mo.), claim for land 
near, 146 

Salter, William, diary noted, 111 

Salvation Army, at Janesville, pamhlet 
noted, 363; Waukesha, 475 

Salzmann, , musician, 190 

Samuels, Edward A., author 
naturalist, 325-26 

Sandgren, John, blacksmith, 317 

Sands, Charles, in Sauk County, 312 

Sanford, Albert H., nominated and 
elected curator and vice-president, 
vi, 479-80 

Sanford, Miles, visits Wisconsin, 88 

Santa Anna, Mexican general, 170, 
173 

Sauk County, iron ore in, 310; rail- 
road built in, 315; school superin- 
tendents, 317; rural mail route, 344 

Sauk County Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 249, 375, 484 

Sault Ste. Marie, British post at, 166; 
Indian mission register from, ac- 
quired, 369 

Sauthoff, Harry, curator, v 

Sawle, William S., early mill owner, 
126 

Sawmills, at Busseyville, 27; in Mani- 
towoc County, 427 

Sawyer, Philetus, lumber baron, 261 

“Sawyer,” dredge, 285 

Scandinavians, at Milwaukee, 296. See 
also Danes, Norwegians, Swedes 

Scanlan, Marian, death, 114; trans- 


justice of 





and 


INDEX 


lates letters, 145 

Scanlan, P. L., Nicolas Boilvin, Indian 
Agent, 145-69; sketch, 145, 366; 
nominated and elected curator and 
vice-president, vi, 479-80 

Schaeffer, Bernard J., baptismal rec- 
ords of, 76, 81-82 

Schafer, Joseph, memorial volume for, 
published, 3-4 











Schauer, , band, 424 

Scheller, , musical ability, 42 

Schifftner, Miss , musical inter- 
ests, 54 


Schlegel, H., of Leyden, Holland, 326; 
correspondence, 327 

Schlicher, J. J., Hans Balatka and 
the Milwaukee Musical Society, 40- 
55; sketch, 40, 178; Milwaukee 
Musical Society in Time of Stress, 
178-93 

Schlinkert, Leroy, 
Division, vii, 493 

Schlitz, Joseph, memorial to, 137 

Schlitz Brewing Company, entertains 
convention guests, 137; resolution 
thanking, 143 


head, Document 





Schloemilch, , Sketch, 41, 51; in 
Washington County, 43 
Schmeckebier, Laurence E., “John 


Steuart Curry’s Pageant of Amer- 
ica,” reviewed, 348 

Schnabel, Albert, on arrangements 
committee, 1, 138, 143-44 

Schoeffer’s Rifleman, military escort, 
176 

Schoenfeld, , musician, 190 

Schools, see Education 

Schorer, Mark, sketch of, 111 

Schrank, John F., attempts Roosevelt 
assassination, 138 

Schreiner, , shoemaker, 37 

Schulte, Victor, architect, 185 

Schurz, Carl, 408; reformer, 259, 298 

Schwalbach, Matthias, machinist, 265, 
268, 271 

Scots, forebears, 58, 152, 296, 317; 
banker, 259; at Milwaukee, 297; in 
Manitowoc County, 420 

Scott, Winfield, general, 
War, 172-74 

Scrap Metal, collection in Wisconsin, 








Mexican 


Seamans, J., Baptist minister, 316 

Searles, Andrew, cranberry grower, 
282, 286, 288, 289-90, 293 

Searles, Jacob, cranberry grower, 282 

Sears‘Roebuck and Company, type- 
writers for, 275 
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Seeding, pioneer method, described, 
428-29 

Sellery, George C., curator, v; mem- 
ber of executive committee, vi; on 
library committee, 130; Mood's 
Development of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, 229; presents proposed So- 
ciety constitution, 479 

Seneca, cranberry marsh, 287 

Senn, Nicholas, physician, 261 

Shannon, Harold T. I., curator, v; 
convention speaker, 142; presents 
resolutions, 143 

Sharp, Frank C., death, 114 

Shaver, Ulysses B., papers of, acquir- 
ed, 370 

Shawano County Historical Society, 
activities, 375, 471 

Sheboygan, resident, 92; World War I 
referendum, 389 

Sheboygan Falls, Methodist Church 
history, 364 

Sheffield, Gubben, meetings at, 35, 
200; in Koshkonong region, 201-2, 
204 

Sheldon, John P., letters of, acquired, 
243 

Sheppard, ——-, joins Mormons, 205 

Sherman, , employee, 206 

Shields, James, general, in Mexican 
War, 176 

Shingle Making, described, 426 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., “Missouri Day 
by Day,” noted, 108; selects Mis- 
souris “Ten Greatest,” 257 

Sholes, Charles C., publisher, 267 

Sholes, Christopher Latham, inventor 
of typewriter, 136, 138, 263-64, 
266, 268, 270-71, 274; daughter of, 
cover caption preceding 257; on 
“Ten Greatest” list, 258, 260; edi- 
tor, 265; sketch, 266-68, 275; por- 
trait, 270; death, 272; monument, 
273 

Sholes, Mrs. Christopher L., marriage, 
267 

Sholes, Lillian, operates early, type- 
writer, cover caption preceding 257; 
recollection, 266 

Sholes, Louis, father of, 275 

Sholes, Zalmon, father of, 271; sketch, 
274 

Shuttleworth, Mrs. Ruth J., assistant, 
Historical Museum, vii 








Sievering, , Fort Atkinson resi- 
dent, 33 
Silver Creek, Evangelical and Re- 


formed Church history, 239 
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Simmons, Zalmon, manufacturer, 271 

Sinclair, Patrick, employee, 145 

Sink Hole (Mo.), battle, 155 

Sinnissippi, see Rock River 

Sinsinawa Creek, lead mines on, 166 

Sioux Indians, dictionaries, 128, 167; 
agent for, 148, 157, 161; at Prairie 
du Chien, 151, 156, 158; Wash- 
ington, 152; Mackinac, 153; run- 
ner, 154; treaty, 159; warfare, 162- 
63, 166; murderer, 165; mill owner- 
ship, 168 

Sivyer, Charles M., 63; birth, 61-62 

Sivyer, Mrs. Frederick L., historical 
interests, 3 

Sivyer, William, Milwaukee pioneer, 
62 

Skara (Sweden), school, 21, 23 

Skelly, Adam, portrait of, acquired 
by Museum, 118 

Skelly, Hattie E., portrait of, acquired 
by Museum, 118 

Slack, Mary Lu, compiles “Coon 
Valley in Pictures,” reviewed, 106 

Slagg, John, in Koshkonong region, 
336 

Slattery, Walter M., identifies view of 
Galena, 222 

Slaughter, William B., commission of, 
acquired, 117 

Slavery, opposition to, 7, 179, 402, 
405 


Slavonic and East European Review, 
Finnish history in, 391 

Slocum, Mrs. Abel, coverlet made by, 
acquired by Museum, 118 

Smith Alice E., head, Manuscript 
Division, vii; Adams and Coleman's 
“Atlas of American History,” 104; 
Minoque’s “Repair of Records,” 362 

Smith, G. H., interest in cranberry 
culture, 280 

Smith, John F., mining interests, 316; 
buys furnace property, 318; will, 
319 - 

Smith, John M., ex officio member, 
Board of Curators, v 

Smith, Justin, historian, 1'77 

Smith, Mortimer, “Life of Ole Bull,” 
reviewed, 351 

Smith, R. S., cranberry grower, 288 

Smith, Willard, flint case of, acquired 
by Museum, 466 

Snakes, on Lake Koshkonong, 38 

Sobolewski, , Musician and com- 
poser, 187-89, 191-93 

Socialist Party, member, 259; congress- 
man, 389 
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Soderberg, Mrs. Mattie, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

“Solomon Juneau,” early vessel, 306 

Soule, Samuel W., inventor, 264-66, 
274 

—_ Dakota, regional literature fund 
or, 4 

South Milwaukee, Methodist Church 
history, 110 

South Pacific, in World War II, 390 

Southern Commercial Convention, 
speaker, 402 

Southport, see Kenosha 

“Southport,” sailing vessel, 172, 175 

Southport Telegraph, publisher, 267 

Spanish, at St. Louis, 145; Boston, 
146 

Spanish-American War, 385; partici- 
pant, 259 

Spanknodbel, Heinz, activities of, 14 

Spelt, Ebba K., 22 

Spencer, H., cranberry grower, 278 

Sporer, John, Manitowoc County pio- 
neer, 423 

Sports and Pastime, in early Milwau- 
kee, 300-303, 306-8; Ironton, 317- 
18; Manitowoc County, 424-26 

Springville, resident, 440 

Staedtler, Monica J., assistant, Order 
Division, vii 

Stangel, George, shingle-maker, 426 

Stanley, Mrs. H. P., apparel of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 244 

Stansfield, Abram, in Sauk County, 
312 

Starin, Mrs. Jake, costume of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 118 

Starr, Elisha, and type distribution, 
265 

Steel Works, at Milwaukee, 56, 64 

Steensland, Edward B., curator and 
elected vice-president, v-vi, 480 

Stephenson, Isaac, lumber baron, 261 

Stetson, Ella B., portraits by, acquired 
by Museum, 465 

Steuben Society, celebrates, 14 

Stevens, Mrs. Breese J., possessions of, 
acquired by Museum, 466 

Stevens, Neil E., 
Development of Cranberry Growing 
in Wisconsin, 2'76-94; sketch, 276 

Stewart, Alexander, house on historic 
pilgrimage route, 139 

Stewart, Samuel, letter, 328 

Stirn, Mrs. , musical interests, 54 

Stockbridge Indians, missionary to, 67 

Stockholm (Sweden), museum, 23, 
209; residents, 29, 327 





and Nash, Jean, - 
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Stockholm University, professor at, 24 

Stokes, Phelps I. N., millionaire col- 
lector, 221 

Stoltenberg, H. J., paints Garland’s 
birthplace, 118 

Stoughton, Luke, founds Stoughton, 
125 

Stoughton, resident, 339; on railroad, 
381 

Strand, Christ, log cabin home, 378 

Stratton, Philip G., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 479 

Strutz, Ferdinand, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 422 

Sturgeon Bay, resident, 275 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship 
Canal, engineer, 293 

Sturm Abteilung, at Chicago, 14 

Sumner Township (Jefferson County), 
part of Koshkonong Township, 205 

Superior, Finnish gristmill near, 366; 
gristmill cover caption preceding 
385; Finns at, 392, 396-97; temper- 
ance society, 398; coOperative at, 
399 

Superior Coéperative Builder, interest 
in landmark, cover caption preced- 
ing 385 

Superior Lake, 87 

Swayne, Noah H., letters of, acquired, 
368 

Swayne, Wager, papers of, acquired, 
368 


“Swea,” sailing vessel, 25-26, 34 
Swedes, biography of Thure Kumlien, 


17-39, 194-220, 321-43. See also 
Scandinavians 

Sweet, Freeborn, on Lake Koshkon- 
ong, 39, 199 


Sweet’s Cemetery, near Albion, 336, 
342 

Sweet's 
333 

Swift Hussars, military escort, 176 

Swisher, Jacob A., “Iowa in Times of 
War,” reviewed, 236 

Swiss, at Milwaukee, 296 

Sylvan Corners, on mail route, 345 


Lake, near Kumlien home, 


Taft, W. H., communications from, 
in Cooper papers, 464 

Taliaferro, Lawrence, Indian agent, 
168 

Tallmadge, Mrs. Edgar, discusses war 
records of Waukesha County, 142 

Taylor, Robert, Indiana judge, 269 

Taylor, William, Manitowoc County 
pioneer, 431 
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Taylor County, history noted, 239 

Temperance societies, early efforts to 
promote, 84; Finns organize, in 
Wisconsin, 397 

Temperature, on Lake Koshkonong, 
31 

Texas, volume on rangers, noted, 360 

Theleen, Eva, see Kumlien, Mrs. 
Wendell 

Thirty-second (Red Arrow) Division, 
in World War I and II, 143, 387 

Thirty-seventh Wisconsin Volunteers, 
member, 347 

Thomas, Harry, at Ironton, 311 

Thompson, William D., death, 463 

Thornton, Harrison J., Levine's 
“Mitchell: Pioneer of Air Power,” 
95; Curti’s “Growth of American 
Thought,” 449 

Thornton, John, in Sauk County, 312 

Thornton, Mrs. John, in Sauk County, 
312 

Thornton, Reuben, in Sauk County, 
312, 320 

Thornton, Richard, in Sauk County, 
312, 320 

Thornton, Sarah, see All, Mrs. Syl- 
vester 

Threshing, by pioneers, 430-32 

Thurow, Waldemar A., death, 114 

Tible parish (Sweden), native of, 25 

Tipton, John, papers reviewed, 101 

Titus, William A., curator and elect- 
ed president, Historical Society, v- 
vi, 480; presides, 135; Holand’s 
“Old Peninsula Days: Tales... 
of Door Peninsula,” 231; Holand 
replies to Titus review, 458 

Tobey, Alvin B., friend of, 175 

Toledo Canal, route via, 172 

Tomah, resident, 282 

Tomahawk, hospital anniversary, 377 

Topping, Henry, pioneer minister, 84 

Tordoff, Edmund, in Sauk County, 
312 

Tordoff, John, in Sauk County, 312 

Toreson, Ole, in Lake Koshkonong 
region, 202 

Tower, Jonas, Sauk County mining 
interests, 310-12, 314, 316, 319; 
death, 318 

Tower, Mrs. Jonas, at Ironton, 311, 
313, 316 

Towt, Edward, interest in Ironton, 
311; in Masonic Lodge, 316 

Towt, John, interest in Ironton, 311 

Towt and Fuller, merchants, 313; 
hall, 316 


Treaty of Versailles, result of, 11, 13 

Trempealeau, Indian trading post, 168 

Trottman, Mrs. James F., historical 
interests, 3 

Troy (N.Y.), route via, 59; resident, 
218 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, student of, 
4; as a historical thinker, study re- 
viewed, 229; on “Ten Greatest” 
list, 258, 260; Agricultural History 
items on, noted, 365; ““Memories,” 
366 

Turnvereine, at Milwaukee, 241 

Turtle Lake, Finnish temperance so- 
ciety at, 397 

Turtle Lake, lotus lilies on, 333 

Twain, Mark, early user of typewriter, 
269 

Two Creeks (village), removals from 
421; employment in, 422; black- 
smith, 433 

Two Creeks (Rowley) Township 
(Manitowoc County), article on, 
420-35 

Two Rivers, market, 433 

Twombly, John H., president, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 24 

Tyémies, Finnish newspaper, 398 

Tyévden Osuustoimintalehti, Finnish 
journal of consumers’ codperative 
movement, 399 

Typewriters, address on, 136, 263-75; 
inventor, 260; names of, 274 


Underhill Township (Oconto Coun- 
ty), Lutheran Church history, 239 

Union, minister, 87 

Union League of America, Burnett 
Centre Chapter, records acquired, 
117 

Unitarians, at Milwaukee, 89 

United Brewers’ Association, activity, 
11-12 

United Front of German Societies, in 
New York, celebration, 14 

United States, 151, 169, 223, 259, 296, 
400, 409, 411; and Germans in 
World Wars, 6, 8-13, 15-16; Nazi 
propaganda in, 14; immigration to, 
17, 25; bird migration route, 27; 
Catholic press, 77; Indian service, 
145; takes over Louisiana, 146; 
treaty with England, 155; president, 
156; and Indians, 160, 163, 165, 
167, 295; Swedes in, 194; volume 
of wars of, reviewed, 234; constitu- 
tion, 297-98; botanist, 335; muni- 
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tion interests, 389; Finns in, 391; 
surveys, 428 

United States Army, predicts weather, 
287 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, historians, 3; secretary, 259; 
cranberry diseases studied, 276 

United States Department of Interior, 
secretary, 259 

United States Department of Justice, 
prepares analysis of German news- 
papers, 15 

United States Fish Commission, mem- 
bers, 24 

United States Land Office, patents, 
420 

United States Post-Office Department, 
postmaster general, 259; mail routes, 
347 

United States Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, report to, 149 

United States War Department, 145, 
154, 156, 169; appoints Indian 
agents, 146, 148; clerks, 149; map 
for, 150; Indian reports to, 157, 


159-60, 162; Boilvin visits, 161; 
appointee, 166; Indian dictionary 
to, 167 

United States Weather Bureau, 


“father” of, 264; part of army, 287 
Universalists, at Southport, 90 
Unonius, Gustaf, sketch, 27; 

Kumliens, 194-96, 200 
Upmann, Diedrich, officer in Mexi- 

can War, 171, 173-74, 176 
Upper Louisiana, commander, 146 
Upsala (Sweden), royal examination 

at, 21; employment, 27 
Upsala University, students, 23, 25, 

27-28, 34, 37, 201; scientific cor- 

respondence at, 24; Kumlien speci- 

mens at, 209; faculty member, 335 
Uusi Savo, Finnish settlement, 392 
Uusi Vaasa, Finnish settlement, 392 


visits 


Valencia, Gen. 
173 

Van Buskirk, Finnish temperance so- 
ciety, 397 

Van den Broek, Theodore J., Cath- 
olic missionary, 77-79, 81-82 

Vandergrift, Howard, watch of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 465 

Van der Wulp, F. M., insect collec- 
tion, 327 

Van Hise, Charles R., on “Ten Great- 
est” list, 258, 260 

Varoney, , aids Indian agent, 149 





, in Mexican War, 
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Vera Cruz (Mex.), troops en route 
to, 172, 175 

Verhulst, William M., 
410 

Vermont Historical Society, standards 
of Proceedings, 132-34; changes 
name of Proceedings, 462 

Vernon County, pioneer, 445 

Vernon County Historical Society, 
activities, 123, 249, 375, 471, 485 

Vestman, , visits Kumliens, 35 

Vieau, Jacques, replica of cabin, 138; 
fur trader, 295 

Vieau, Josette, see Juneau, Mrs. Solo- 
mon 

Vieau, Paul, fur trader, 60 

Vienna University, student, 41 

Vilas, William F., senator, 259 

Vilas County, Finns in, 392 

Vintschger, , report, 190 

Virginia, in Civil War, 401; congress- 
man, 402, 407 

Virginia University, student, 402 

Vitamin Research, Babcock interest in, 
258 

Vliet, John B., cranberry grower, 288 

Vogel, Dr. , musical interests, 42, 
45 

Vogel, Mrs. Guido C., historical inter- 
ests, 3 

Voltiguer Regiment, in Mexican War, 
174 

Von Briesen, Ernst, death, 242 

Von Deutsch, , musician, 188-91 

Von Yhlim, Gerhard, friend of, 24 

Voss, , musician, 190 


war service, 

















Wabasha, Sioux chief, delivers speech 
at Prairie du Chien, 158; requests 
permit for mill, 168 

Wade, Benjamin F., senator, 406 

Wahl, ———, musical interests, 47 

Wahlin, visits Kumliens, 206 

Wahoski, Helen I. assistant, Refer- 
ence Division, vii 

Wain6o, Finnish temperance 
397 

Walford, Myron E., janitor, Historical 
Society, viii 

Walker, George H., Milwaukee pio- 
neer, 60; develops Walker's Point, 
296 

Walker, seek artesian water at, 286 

Walker's Point, part of Milwaukee, 
60, 296; bridge, 301-2 

Wallberg, Margretta Christine (Chris- 
tina), see Kumlien, Mrs. Thure 

Wallberg, Sophia (“Fia”), 197; Thure 





society, 
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Kumlien’s sister-in-law, 18; visited, 
19, 196; emigrates, 25; at Koshko- 
nong Lake, 31, 36, 195, 197-99, 
201-2, 204, 206; employment of, 
32-33, 35, 38-39, 207; manages 
Kumlien home, 336-37; illness, 340; 
inheritance, 342 

Walworth County, resident, 84; judge, 
403 

War of 1812, 169; and Indians, 
148; Prairie du Chien in, 154; 
losses unpaid, 164 

Ward, , employee, 196; visited, 
202 

Ware, Walter, practices forestry in 
early Wisconsin, 436-38; portrait, 
436; plantation pictured, 437 

Warren, George B., 218, 220 

Warren, Lyman M., letters of, ac- 
quired, 115 

Warren, William W., letters of, ac- 
quired, 115 

Washburn, Cadwallader C., on “Ten 
Greatest” list, 258, 260; landowner, 
310; congressman, 405-6 

Washburn, Israel, congressman, 406 

Washburn, Finns at, 396 

Washburn County, cranberry culture 
in, 284 

Washington (D.C.), 149, 159, 163, 
165, 347, 407; pro-British govern- 
ment in, 10; War Department let- 
ters, 145; visited, 150-53, 157, 160- 
61; residents, 213, 215, 219, 324, 
404; signal corps, 287 

Washington (state), cranberry culture 
in, 289 

Washington County, pioneers, 40-41, 
43 

Washington County Old Settlers and 
Historical Society, activity, 123 

Washington Guards, at Milwaukee, 
171; funeral escort, 176 

Washington Territory, homesteads, 282 

Watertown, Octagon House, 135, 250; 
musical performance at, 179 

Watertown Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 123, 471, 485; secretary, 135 

Waukegan (Ill.), Finns in, 392 

Waukesha, route via, 28; residents, 
85-86, 142; three church centen- 
nials, 475 

Waukesha County, farm in, 42 

Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 124, 142, 250, 375, 483 

Waukesha Independent Press, early 
copies of, acquired, 466 

Waupun Prison, death of Schrank at, 
138 





Waushara County, law enforcement, 
277; cranberry culture, 278;  re- 
movals from, 282; Finns in, 392; 
pioneer, 436 

Waushara County Historical Society, 
activity, 484 

Wauwatosa, historic house, 135 

Wecter, Dixon, see Matthews, William 

Weeks, Mrs. Charles D., historical in- 
terests, 3 

Wehrle, George P., night watchman, 
Historical Society, viii 

Wehrwein, George S., Gates’s “Wis- 
consin Pine Lands of Cornell Uni- 
versity,” 225 

Weinberg, Emil, sketch, 182 

Weller, Charles, of Milwaukee, 263; 
court stenographer, 266, 272; pro- 
poses monument for Sholes, 273 

Wells, Horatio N., Milwaukee mayor, 
171 

Welsh, Iva A., head, Catalogue Divi- 
sion, vii 

Wendt, C. E., musical interest, 42 

Wermuth Family, in Washington 
County, 40 

West Allis, Finns at, 392 

West Bend, draft disorder, 386 

West Superior, Finnish temperance 
society, 397 

Westboro, Finns at, 396 

Western Travel, 1846, volume on, re- 
viewed, 97 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 
office superintendent, 263 

Westring, , visits Kumliens, 33 

Wettstein, Mrs. Alfred, member, 
Colonial Dames, 139 

Wettstein, Theodor, interest in musi- 
cal society, 42-44 

Whig Party, newspaper, 91-92; mem- 
ber, 403 

White and Evans, own store, 60 

White Feather, in pageant, 140 

Whitewater, mill at, 35-36; Congre- 
gational Church pew receipt ac- 
quired, 117 

Whitewater Teachers College, student, 
18, 194, 321; Kumlien collection 
at, 335 

Whittaker, , educator, 270 

Whittet, John, Sr., rents Kumlien’s 
land, 325 

Whittet, Lawrence C., curator, v; 
member of executive committee, vi; 
on library committee, 130; chair- 
man, nominating committee, 478 

Whittlesey, Sherman N., cranberry 
grower, 282 
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Wickham, James, death, 463 

Wilbur, Harry C., letters of, acquired, 
369 

Wilcox, Benton H., head, Newspaper 
Division, vii, 493; Carter’s ““Terri- 
torial Papers of United States,” 452 

Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Joel, Milwau- 
kee pioneers, 64-66 

Wilcox, John, teacher, 313 


Wilcox, Randall, historic home, 253 
Wild, J. C., early artist, 222-23 
Wild, Robert, papers of, acquired, 


368 

Wild Turkeys, on Lake Koshkonong, 
200 

Wilde, Christ, interest in cheese fac- 
tory, 434 

Will County (Ill.), pioneer, 65 

Willard, E., business dealings, 201 

Willard, J. C., at Albion, 331 

Williams Estate, land purchase from, 
69 

Willow Creek, Waushara 
canals dug from, 284; 
kaline, 285 

Willow Creek, affluent of Wisconsin, 
344 

Wilson, Alexander, American Orni- 
thology, 209, 323, 326, 329 

Wilson, Dale, on arrangements com- 
mittee, 144; newspaperman, 257 

Wilson, F. G., Holbrook’s “Burning 
an Empire: the Story of American 
Forest Fires,” 448 

Winchester, Genevieve, assistant, Re- 
ference Division, vii 

Winnebago County, World War II 
records collection, 142 

Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, activities, 124, 
375, 483 

Winnebago Indians, agent for, 148, 
161; at Washington, 152; Mack- 
inac, 153; Prairie du Chien, 156, 
164-65; treaty, 159; hostility, 162- 
64; vocabulary, 167; trading post, 
168; pictured in cranberry raking 
contest, 292; at Hancock, 437 

Winslow, John B., justice, 261 

Wisconsin (Wiskonsin) : 

Articles, depicted in Michigan 
press, 83-93; in Mexican War, 170- 
77; typewriter in, 263-75; cran- 
berry growing in, 276-94; early rural 
mail carrier, 344-47; at war, 385-90: 
Finns of, 391-99; early forest plan- 
tation, 436-38; as melting pot, cor- 
rections, 477; 

Shorter mention, Colonial Dames, 


County, 
water al- 





INDEX 


1-3; research on, 4; Swedes, 28; 
pioneers, 29, 34, 223, 320, 333; 
Catholic diocese, 75; Baptist, 81; 
civics volume, reviewed, 105; apple 
picking terms, 110; studies on 
southwestern part of, 110-11; lake 
shore study, 113; radio talks, 113; 
collections in field of, 131; cities, 
135; and World War II, 141-43: 
Indians, 155, 295, 311; musical 
societies, 179: naturalist, 209, 216, 
322, 328-30, 332; history, 221; 
Cornell pine lands volume, review- 
ed, 225; dairy barns article, noted, 
239; zodlogical survey planned, 244; 
ten great Badgers, listed, 257; 
schools, 267, 335; iron ore in, 310; 
Methodists, 316: De Haas volume, 
noted, 359; social studies in schools, 
noted, 361: fish conservation, 366: 
congressman, 402-4, 408; educator, 
446: Holbrook booklet, noted, 456; 


meetings, 479; historical markers, 
481 
“Wisconsin,” battleship launching, 
371 


Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, member, 324 

Wisconsin Archeological Society, 
papers on authenticity of artifacts, 
acquired, 370 

Wisconsin Assembly, see Wisconsin 
Legislature 

Wisconsin Board of Pharmacy, issues 
play by Urdang, 457 


Wisconsin Club, former home of 
Alexander Mitchell, 138; name 
changed, 309 

Wisconsin Dells (Kilbourn City), 


reminiscences of life at, acquired, 
17 

Wisconsin Democrat, publisher, 267 

Wisconsin Folklore Society, publica- 
tions, 107; described, 365 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
member, 3 

Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company, 
of Racine, 410 

Wisconsin Legislature, member, 403 

Wisconsin National Guard, in Thirty- 
second Division, 387; data, 414 

Wisconsin Natural History Society, 
staff member, 340 

Wisconsin Rapids, resident, 276 

Wisconsin River, church near, 86; lead 
mines on, 166; Indian trading post 
at portage, 168; valley, 282-83, 288; 
canal from, 286; affluents, 344 

Wisconsin State Council of Defense, 
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410; director, 2, 143; work of, 144; 
Manual, 416 

Wisconsin State Department of Agri- 
culture, cranberry specialist, 276; 
forester, 436; aid acknowledged, 437 

WIscoNSIN STATE HIstToricaL So- 
CIETY, officers and staff, v-viii, 1, 
18, 75, 130-31, 141, 145, 194, 262- 
63, 493; convention at Milwaukee, 
1-2, 135-44, 295, 400, 488; publi- 
cations, 3-4, 5, 478-80, 488, 492; 
accessions and collections, 3, 115, 
142, 145, 490, 492-93, 495-96; 
members, 114, 242, 367, 463, 482; 
method for membership increase, 
4-5; library survey, 129-32, 481-82, 
497-503; museum activities, 144, 
488-90; new constitution, 262, 479- 
81, 508-12; 97th annual meeting, 
478-512; finances, 478, 480-81, 
494-96, 504-7; minutes, 478, 480; 
Board of Curators’ meeting, 480- 
82: automatic raises, 481; new re- 
tirement law operates, 481, 494; 
historical markers committee, 481; 
local auxiliary societies, 482-87; 
executive committee report, 487- 
503; radio history, 488; library 
statistics, 491; microfilms, 492 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
history of, noted, 462 

Wisconsin State Libraries, article on, 
noted, 461 

Wisconsin State Medical Society, col- 
lections of, acquired by Museum, 
466 

Wisconsin 
389 

Wisconsin _ Territorial 
Journal printed, 267 

Wisconsin University, faculty mem- 
bers, 1, 40, 129, 136, 178, 344, 400, 
420; students, 24, 338, 403; library 
survey, 129-32, 481-82; scientists, 
258; presidents, 260; Kumlien col- 
lection, 335; Founders’ Day pro- 
gram, 467 

Wisconsin War Records Commission 
of World War II, 410; set up ex- 
plained, 141 

Withee, Danish Church history, 364 

Withrow, Gardner R., aid acknowl- 
edged, 145 

Wittke, Carl, American Germans in 
Two World Wars, 6-16; sketch, 6 

Wojta, Charles, involved in runaway, 
432-33 

Wojta, Ignatz, surveyor, 428 

Wojta, J. F., Town of Two Creeks, 


Supreme Court, justice, 


Legislature, 
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420-35; sketch, 420 

Wojta, Joseph, Manitowoc 
pioneer, 421 

Wolf and Davidson, Milwaukee ship 
builders, 306 

Wood, Alphonso, Class-Book of 
Botany, carried in Civil War, 334 

Wood County, wild cranberries in, 
282; marshes cultivated, 283-84; 
frost warnings, 287 

Workingmen’s Associations, beginnings 
in Wisconsin, 398 

World War I, 221, 293; and Amer- 
ican Germans in, 6-16, 309; effects 
in Milwaukee, 136; participant, 259; 
Wisconsin’s contribution to, 385-90; 
history, 411 

World War I History Commission, 
talk on, 141 

World War II, 400; and American 
Germans, 6-16; Wisconsin’s contri- 
bution to, 143-44, 385-90; Milwau- 
kee’s contribution to, 309; Racine 
County War Records Committee, 
410-19; Pennsylvania’s collecting 
project, 462. See also Wisconsin 
War Records Commission of World 
War Il 

Worthy, Dr. , at Ironton, 317 

Wright, Abel W., officer in Mexican 
War, 171 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, ‘“Autobio- 
graphy,” reviewed, 227; on “Ten 
Greatest” list, 258, 261 

Wright, Luella M., “Peter Melendy,” 
reviewed, 357 

Wurm, , letter to, 33 


County 








bier "g Settlement (Ill.), see Hadley 

(Ill.) 

Yankees, 402; relation to Germans, 
8, 302; at Milwaukee, 89, 140 296- 
97, 304; removal from New York, 
223; in Manitowoc County, 420; 
songs, 424 

Yankton Chief, son of, 154 

Yawkey, Cyrus C., death, 114 

Yellow River, in Iowa, murder near, 
168 

Yellowstone Park, excursion, 215 

Yoke, Mrs. Ruth M., assistant, Manu- 
script Division, vii 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 
wartime activities, 418 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, wartime activities, 418 


Zimmerman, Fred R., ex officio mem- 
ber, Board of Curators, v 
Zuend, E. A., musical interests, 191 





